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PREFACE. 


The  following  Dissertation,  as  the  title  imports,  was 
written  with  the  view  of  elucidating  the  views  of  the 
Chinese  on  the  subject  of  theology,  in  order  to  ena- 
ble Christian  writers,  and  translators  of  the  Scriptures, 
to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  best  term  by  which  to 
express  the  name  of  God,  in  Chinese.  To  set  the 
question  in  a  true  light,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  re- 
fer to  the  classical  writings,  and  especially  those  of  the 
Confucian  school ;  because  these  always  have,  and  still 
do,  exercise  the  greatest  influence  over  the  mind 
of  China;  and  notwithstanding  the  additions  of  foreign 
religions,  and  (in  the  estimation  of  the  Literati)  here- 
tical notions,  the  classics  must  and  will  form  the  basis 
of  thought  and  expression  throughout  China  for  ages 
to  come.  This  method  of  conducting  the  argument 
has  necessarily  drawn  attention  to  the  identical  opini- 
ons of  Chinese  philosophers  ;  and  thus,  independent  of 
the  discussion  which  called  for  the  present  essay,  much 
is  brought  forward  that  will  no  doubt  be  interesting  to 
the  public  in  general,  particularly  to  those  who  are  en- 
quiring into  the  opinions  and  religious  sentiments  of  so 
peculiar  a  people  as  the  Chinese.  Having  been  led  to 
explain  and  discuss  all  the  passages  of  their  classics 
which  bear  on  the  subject  of  spiritual  and  invisible 
beings,  as  well  as  those  which  refer  to  Him  whom  we 
must  denominate  the  Supreme  God,  the  writer  has  been 
enabled  to  present  to  view  the  whole  body  of  Chinese 
Theology,  and  those  who  wish  to  acquaint  themselves 
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with  the  standard  and  orthodox  religion  of  China,  will 
find  in  these  pages  enough  to  gratify  their  curiosity  and 
to  assist  them  in  forming  a  judgment.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  Confucian  age,  though  addicted  to  demonolatry, 
was  tolerably,  free  from  idolatry,  or  the  worship  of 
images  ;  while  the  classical  writings  then  published 
contain  various  references  to  a  Supreme  Being,  of  whose 
attributes  and  perfections  a  tolerably  complete  scheme 
may  be  drawn  up,  altog£ith.er. extracted  from  the  classics, 
which  shows  that  the  ancient  Chinese  were  not  entirely 
ignorant  of  natural  theology.  Of  course  their  scheme 
will  be  found,  defective  in  every  thing  that  is  peculiar 
to  revelation,  and  diefectrve  as  it  originally  was,  it  has 
been  still  more  corrupted  by  the  adtaiixture  of  supers 
stitronir  through-  the  fopse  of  ages ;  but  ascribe  rt.  tir  what 
source  we  m^,  there  we  find  the  fimdament^i  truths 
of  nattiral  religion,  fully  eqxial  to  whatt  the  6cirecian  ot 
Roman  sages  indited,  and'  suMcient  ttr  testify  that  God 
has  not  Feflr  Mnrself  without  vsrifines?r  in  miff  eastern 
world  ;  because  "  that  which  may  he  known  of  God!  is 
manifest  in  them  ;  for  God  hath  shewed  it  unto  ttiem. 
For  the  invisible  thingis  of  Him  from  tfre  creation  of  the 
world  are  cliearly  s^eeii,  beings  understood  by  liie  -ffiings 
that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  godhead; 
so  that  they  are  without  exijuse.  Because  that  when 
they  knew  God,  they  glorified  Him  not  as  Go^,  neither 
wefe  thankful;  but  became  vain  in  tJieir imaginations, 
and  the  if  foolish  heart  was  darkened.  Professiog:  them- 
seFves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fooTs  ;;  and  changed  the 
glory  of  the  uncorrnpfibre  God,  into  an  imagB  made 
riWto  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  faiir-footed 
beasts,  and  creeping  tbinga ;  changing,  rtie  ttUth  of 
God  into  a  lie,  and  worshipping  and  serving  the  crea- 
ture more  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  eter. 
Amen," 
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In  translating  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  into  the  lan- 
guage of  China,  it  is  necessary  for  the  translator  to 
place  himself  in  the  position  of  a  native  of  that  coun- 
try, and  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  a  Chinese  would 
think  and  feel  with  regard  to  expressions  in  use  aaiong 
his  countrymen.  For,  it  is  evident  that  the  very  best 
translation  of  a  book  into  the  laugugage  of  any  country 
would  be  one  made  by  a  nativiC  of  that  country^  suppos- 
ing him  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  language  from 
which  he  is  translating,  and  the  subject  ou  which  \t 
treats  ;  the  next  best  translation  that  could  be  made, 
would  be  one  prepared  by  a  foreigner,  the  most  fami- 
liar with  the  terms  and  idioms  of  the  language  into  which 
he  is  translating  ;  all  other  qualifications  being  suppos- 
ed to  be  equal,  or  nearly  so.  In  a  language  like  that  of 
China,  that  possesses  a  varied  aspect,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, concise  and  colloquial;  it  is  necessary  for  a  transla- 
tor to  acquaint  himself  with  the  original  uses  of  terms, 
as  well  as  the  changes  which  they  have  undergone  ; 
to  konw  how  they  are  used  in  philosophical  writings, 
and  in  every-day  conversation  ;  what  they  mean  when 
used  by  one  class  of  religionists,   and  what  when  em 
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sociated  with  the  J^  ^  jin  kwei,  according  to  the 
Chinese  system  of  cosmogony,  which  sets  forth  the 
three  powers  of  nature  as  5C  ftfe  A  t'^een  te  jin,  hea- 
ven, earth,  and  man  ;  and  according  to  the  ^  |§  Chow 
le,  which  says,  that  ^  R  H^  ^  S  SR  A  R  ^ 
those  which  belong  to  heaven  are  called  the  ^  shin» 
those  which  belong  to  earth  are  called  the  jj^  k'he,  and 
those  which  belong  to  men  are  called  the  ^  kwei. 
Now  we  are  pretty  well  informed  by  Chinese  authors, 
what  the  5^  kwei  are,  as  referred  to  man,  and  reasoning 
from  what  we  do  know  to  what  we  do  not  know,  we  may 
be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  j|^  shin  and  f^  k'he, 
as  refeired  to  heaven  and  earth.  In  the  definition  of 
^  Kwei  the  Chinese  employ  another  term,  nearly  si- 
milar in  sound,  as  also  in  the  explanation  of  |^  Shin  ; 
thus,  ^  kwei,  they  say,  is  ^  kwei,  to  revert,  as  jj^ 
shin,  is  fl^  shin,  to  expand.  The  _^  kwei  or  i^  pTh 
in  man,  is  the  grosser  part  of  his  spiritual  nature,  which 
shrinks,  shrivels  up,  and  reverts  at  death  to  its  origi- 
nal elements,  and  sinks  to  earth  ;  while  the  fil^  shin  or 
5^  hwSn,  is  the  more  subtile  part  of  his  spiritual 
nature^  which  expands,  diffuses  itself  and  wanders  about 
in  space.  In  using  the  term  spiritual  nature,  however, 
the  reader  must  not  suppose  that  the  Chinese  have  any 
idea  of  spirit,  such  as  we  conceive,  but  what  they  mean 
by  it  is  a  more  subtile  kind  of  matter,  finely  attenuated 
and  expanded,  it  is  true,   but  still   essentially   matter. 

Thus  by  the  3^  f|$  t'heen  shin,  they  understand  the  more 
volatile  and  elastic  properties  of  the  material  heavens, 
as  by  the  Jfe  jjft  te  k'he,  they  understand  the  more 
evaporator V  parts  of  the  material  earth.  In  both  in- 
stances a  sort  of  corporeal  spirit,  or  spiritual  body,  is 
intended,  bearing  these  things  in  view,  we  shallbe 
better  prepared  to  proceed  to  the  interpretation  of  the  , 
passage  above  quoted  by  Kang-he,  for  the  purpose  of* 
explaining  or  elucidating  the  word  ^  Shin  ;  wherein 

he  says,  that  51^  If  31  tfj  1^  ^#  -fe  heaven's  ex- 
panders are   those  which  lead   out  all  things.      That 


5* 


we  are  not  mistaken  in  this  translation,  is  evident  from 
what  follows,  in  the  same  sentence,  where  the  lexico- 
grapher goes  on  to  say,  ^  5P  §  I  tii  ^*^  expand,  (taking 
the  priniitive  of  the  character  Ji$  Shin  to  indicate  its 
ereneral  sense),  means  to  lead  forth  ;   for  J?  ^  ^  ^ 

J^  S  ^  ^  heaven's  principal  business  is  to  send  down 
its  breath  or  energies  in  order  to  influence  all  things, 
Afe  W  ?  I  vi^  iS  ^  therefore  it  is  said,  to  lead  forth 
all  things.  In  this  definition  of  jj^  shin,  which  consti- 
tutes the  first  class  of  meanings  to  which  the  lexicogra- 
pher refers,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  Shin  are  the 
powers  that  move  an(i  expand  the  heavens,  but  the  pro- 
perties or  energies  emphn^ed  by  heaven  in  expanding 
all  things.  It  is  heaven  that  sends  down  its^  ener- 
gies to  influence  or  ledo*  f  rth  all  things,  and  the  Shin 
are  the  energies  thus  employed.  Let  not  the  European 
reader  suppose  that  by  5^  U^  t'heen  shin,  in  the  above 
are  quotation,  the  writer  means  angel,  or  by  ^  ^ 
t'heen  choo,  God,  as  these  terms  have  sprung  entirely 
from  the  inventions  of  Christians,  and  are  not  in  such 
collocation  and  acceptance  Chinese. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  second  definition  of  ijjj  shin, 
given  in  the  Imperial  Dictionary,  as  follows  ;  3^  ^  1^ 
i^^B  A:^ttlS^M  t'heen  che  shin  tse  hoo 
jih,  jin  che  shin  tse  hoo  miih  ;  where  we  suppose  the 
writer  by  the  word  f|^  shin  to  mean,  "animal  spirits," 
and  would  render  the  passage  thus,  "  the  animal  spirits 
of  the  heavens  dwell  in  the  sun,  as  the  animal  spirits 
of  the  man  rests  in  the  eye  ;"  from  which  we  under- 
stand the  writer  to  mean,  that,  as  by  the  vivacity  or  dul- 
ness  of  the  eye  we  perceive  the  elasticity  or  depression 
of  man's  spirits,  so,  by  the  shining  or  withdrawing  of 
the  sun,  we  ascertain  the  expansion  or  contraction 
of  the  energies  of  nature.  The  third  class  of  definitions 
given  in  Kang-he,  to  1$  shin,  is  that  of  jj^  ^  shin 
ming  inscrutably  intelligent  and  clear.  In  elucida- 
ting which  he  quotes  the  ^  @  Shoo-king,  where 
Ya6u  is  said  to  be  /}  SS  75  W  ^^8®  ^^^®  ^^^  inscru- 
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tably  intelligent.  The  Commentator,  on  this  passage, 
says,  that  speaking  of  his  greatness  and  capability  of 
reforming  mankind,  he  is  called  sagelike  ;  and  speak- 
ing of  his  sagelike  qualities,  and  of  his  being  above 
common  apprehension,  he  is  called  inscrutably  intelli- 
gent.    The   lexicographer   then   quotes   anotlier  work, 

saying  thatg  ^  19?  ^  S  S*  #  ^  ^7  sagelike 
means  understanding  every  thing,  inscrutably  mysteri- 
ous, and  not  to  be  calculated  on.  In  which  sentence 
1^  shin  is  only  brought  in  as  a  quality  of  the  sage,  and 
does  not  mean  a  separate  divine  power.  Under  the 
same  head,  Kang-he  quotes  another  passage,  from  the 
^1  Yth-king,  to  the  effect  that  \^^:^M^M 
whatever  is  inscrutable  in  the  male  and  female  princi- 
ple of  nature  is  called  f^  shin.  By  the  inscrutable 
here  mentioned,  however,  is  not  meant  that  which  is 
mysterious  in  the  ways  of  Providence,  or  above  human 
comprehension  in  the  divine  procedure,  but  such  things 
as  are  not  distinctly  referable  either  to  the  male  or  fe- 
male principle  of  nature,  but  seem  to  be  a  mixture  of 
both  ;  as  the   Commentator  says,  ^  -^  !^  ^  Wf  ^l] 

^^M^  &y^wi¥  ^^®"  things  are  settled  to  one 
point  they  utay  be  scrutinized,  and  that   w4iich  maybe 

scrutinized  is  not  worthy  of  being  denominated  f|^  in- 
scrutable.   Futher  he  quotes  another   work,  saying  )fi$ 

that  w^hieh  is  inscrutable  is  the  utmost  point  of  change, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  more  mysterious  than  all  sur- 
r(mnding  objects,  and  cannot  be  judged  of  by  visible 
appearances.  By  ^  'fjj  peea  hw^a  in  the  above  sen- 
tence, is  meant  a  departure  from  the  usual  order  of 
things,  that  cannot  be  definitely  ascribed  to  one  or  the 
other  principle  of  nature  ;  this  is  said  to  be  mysterious 
and  scrutable,  and  not  to  ■  be  judged  of  by  usual  ap- 
pearances. Under  ^.his  head,  the  compiler  of  the  Dic- 
tionary gives   another  quotation  from   ^  ^  Mencius, 

stating  that  g  fiR  ^  "^  ^tJ  ^  II  iW  sagelike  and 
not  to  be  comprehended  by  other,  is  called  inscrutably 


intelligent.  In  this  connection  the  writer  is  describing 
the  different  steps  of  attainment  in  virtue,  such  as  ^ 
«ood,  jp  sincere,  ^  excellent,  j^  great,   |^  sagelike, 

and  j[(^  inscrutable  ;  the  latter  of  which,  however,  is  not 
to  be  considered  a  step  in  advance  of  the  one  preceding 
it,  but  only  a  new  feature  of  it.  The  Commentator  on 
this  passage  says,  that  "sagelike  and  incomprehensible 
is  the  most  mysterious  quality  of  a  sage,  that  which 
people  cannot  fathom.  It  does  not  mean  that  above 
the  sagelike  individual,  there  is  another  class  of  men 
who  may  be  called  the  inscrutably  intelligent."  In 
all  this  we  do  not  see  any  thing  supernatural  or  di- 
vine ;  the  inscrutable  in  nature,  according  to  Chinese 
ideas  is  the  mysterious  departure  from  the  usual  order 
of  things,  but  still  that  which  nature  produces,  though 
out  of  its  usual  course  ;  and  the  inscrutable  in  human 
beings  is  the  height  of  intelligence,  but  still  that  which 
man  is  capable  of,  unaided  from  above,  and  therefore 
not  superhumam. 

In  the  next  definition  of  |[j|^  Shin,  given  in  the  Dic- 
tionary, we  meet  with   ^  f\^  kwei   shin,  under  which 

the  writer  says,  ^l^B^^M^M^^  ^^«  ^^^^ 
sultile  spiritual  part  of  the  male  principle  of  nature  is 

called  the  jj^  shin,  and  the  grosser  spiritual  part  of  the 
female  principle  of  nature  is  called  the  ^  kwei  ;  again, 
lest  we  should  suppose  that  any  thing  purely  spiritual 
was  intended  by  the  J^  hwSn  and  ^  pth,  he  says,  ^ 
^W^Mi^M^M  %  t^e  expanding  qualities 
of  the  energy  of  nature  are  called  the  |$  shin,  and  its 
contracting  qualities  the  J^  kwei. 

The  compiler  of  the  Dictionary  goes  on  to  give  the 
meaning  of-|jJ  shin,  as  found  in  epitaphs  and  posthumous 
titles,  saying,  that  in  such  acceptance  that  which  the 
people  can  find  no  proper  name  for  is  called  Jj^  shin  ; 
hence  ^^  ^  He-ning,  of  the  ^  Sung  dynasty,  and 
'^  S  Wan-leih,  of  the  §0  Ming  dynasty,  were  both 
called  if^  ^  Shin  tsung  ;  not,  it  would  appear,  on  ac- 
count of  their  good  qualities,  for  they   were  bad  rulers, 
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but  because  their  decendauts,  in  giving  them  posthu- 
mous honours,  did  not  know  how  rightly  to  denominate 

them,  and  therefore  called  them  by  the  above  title,  jf^ 
Shin  is  also  used  as  a  surname.  And  when  the  sound 
is  altered  from  shin  to  shin,  it  is  the  proper  name  of  a 
sea  god,  as  in  the   sentence   quoted  in  the  Dictionary 

ilPr  ^  Bm  ^  ^^'^  Shoo  foo  yen  "may  Shin  and  Shoo 
aid  you."  I'he  remainder  of  the  article  in  Kang-he 
on  the  word  jjil^  shin  has  merely  reference  to  the  diffe- 
rent sounds  which  nre  given  to  the  character  to  make  it 
rhyme  in  poetry. 

From  all  this  we  do  not  perceive  that  the  Lexicogra- 
pher gives  the  menning  of  the  Supreme  Power 
to  the  word  Shin  ;  before,  however,  proceeding  to  the 
absolute  definition  of  the  term,  let  us  endeavour  to  as- 
certain what  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  it  when  found 
in  the  writings  of  Confucius.  In  the  ^  ^  Chung 
yung,  Haypy  medium,  the  compilation  of  which  is  as- 
cribed to  one  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  Confucius, 
and  in  which  the  words  of  the  sage  are  frequently  quo- 
ted, we  find  a  whole  chapter  on  the  subject  of  the  ^ 
1^  kwei  shin,  as  fblbws  : 

In  the  first  section,  '*  Confucius  said,  How  full  and 
complete  are  the  energies  of  the  ^  jj^  kwei   shin!" 

Thecoromentator,  Ching  tsz^,  tells  us  that  the  ^  j|^  kweJ  shin  are 
the  energetic  operations  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  traces  of  pro- 
duction and  transformation,  (or  the  exhibitione  of  nature's  efforts  in 
bringing  forth  and  changing  the  forms  of  things).    The  Commentator 

Chang-tsze  says,  that  the  ^^  JjjfP  kwei  shin  are  the  energetic  powers 
of  the  two  principles  oi  natuie  ;  upon  which  Choo-foo-tsze  remarks  : 

If  you  view  them  in  the  light  of  a  double  power,  then  the    j^  kwei  is 

the  spiritual  or  vital  part  of  the  female  principle,  and  the  j[^  shin,  the 
spiritual  or  vital  part  of  the  male  principle  ;  but  if  you  con?ider  them 
as  but  one  principle,   then  that  which  advances  and  expands  is  the 

^  shin,  and  that  which  returns  and  reverts  is  the  %  kwei ;  in  fact 

they  constitute  but  one  ^f  thing.  On  the  expression  ^^  ^[  ener- 
gies, Choo  remarks,  that  it  is  the  same  as  to  say,  the  result  of  the  efforts 
of  nature.  The  paraphrase  on  this  section  runs  thus  **  Tsze-sze, 
(the  compiler  of  the  Chung  yung,  or  Happy  medium,)  quotes  here  what 

Confucius  says   of  the  Kwei   Shin,   to  show   that  the    ^m,   taou  or 
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principle  of  reason,  combines  the  p^  diflFuee,  and  ^^  the  concealed, 
and  includes  both  the  small  and  the  great  (in  nature)  ;  hence  he  says, 
That  betwixt  heaven  and    earth,  that  which    contract*   and  expands, 

advances  and  recedes,  is  doubtless   the  ^^  breath  or   energy  of  the 

male  and  female  principle  of  nature,  and  the  most  ^^  efficacious 
part  of  that  principle  is  called  the  Kwei  Shin.  Now  the  energies 
of  the  Kwei  Shin  are  at  the  extreme  limit  of  nothing,  and  yet  consti- 
tute the  highest  degree  of  existence  ;  are  superlatively  unsubstantial, 
and  yet  thoroughly  most  real  ;  for  they  carry  to  the  utmost  the  per- 
fection of  fulness  and  pervasion. 

To   the  paraphrase    are     appended     some     critical      remarks,    as 

follows  :  "  The  Kwei  Shin  are  merely  ^  f*  5^  ^  the  expand- 
ing and  contracting  energies  of  the  male  and  female  principle  of  nature  ; 
and  they  are  called  Kwei  Shin,  contracters  and  expanders,  simplv 
because  of  their  subtile  character,  and  pervading  quality.  Ching- 
tsze,  in  his  remarks,  has  alluded  mainly  to  the  visibility  of  their  dis- 
play, and  Chang-tsze,  principally  to  the  spontaneity  of  their  opera- 
tions ;  but  these  energies,  though  divided  into  two,  are  really  but  one  in 
action  ;  therefore  Choo-foo-t?ze  considers  them  as  conjoined,  and  con- 
stituting one  ^^  energy  ;  if  we  unite  the  explanations  of  these  two 
commentators,  (Ching  and  Chang)  wc  phall  have  a  correct  idea  of  the 

.  Kwei    Shin.     The  text  speaks  of  the    |^  virtxie  or  en-rgy    of  the 
Kwei  Shin,  to  show  that  they  are  not  to  be  divided  into  two.     The 

word  ^virtue  merely  refers  to  the  ^^  energy  of  the  Kwei  Shi n» 

and  their  0^  sincerity  is  not  here  spoken  of,  to  show  that  their  energy 
is  indeed  their  sincerity.  Their  fnlneas  and  perfection  may  be  seew 
in  the  following  section,  which  treats  of  their  embodying  aH  things 
without  exception.  Choo-fbo4sz^  has  said,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
fhirig  between  heav^a  and  earth,  in  which  there  is  not  the  Kwei  Shin  . 

fwall  the  accessions  of  ^^  energy  belong  to  the  male  principle,  and 
constitute  the  Shin,  while  all  the  subsidings  of  this  energy  belong 
to  the  female  principle,  and  form  the  Kwei.  Thus  the  day  durino- 
the  forenoon  is  Shin,  and  the  afternoon  Kwei ;  the  moon  in  its  wax- 
mgs  is  the  Shin,  and  in  its  wanings  the  Kwei ;  the  sun  and  moon 
when  contrasted  with  each  other,  constitute,  the  former  the  Shin,  and 
the  latter  the  Kwei  ;  trees  just  budding  forth  are  the  Shin,  and  when 
withering  and  drooping  the  Kwei  ;  man,  from  youth  to  manhood,  is  iu 
the  Shin,  and  when  old  age  creeps  om  that  is  the  Kwei  ;  in  the  breath, 
the  expirations  are  the  Shin,  and  the  inspirations  the  Kwei ;    we  may 

also  say,  that  the  ojg^  nervous  fluid  belongs  to  the  Kwei,  and  the  ^^ 
animal  spirits  tot  he  Shin.  Human  speech  and  action,  being  connected 
with  the  animal  spirits,  belong  to  the  Shin,  while  the  serum  and 
blood,  originating  in  the  nervous  fluid,  may  be  referred  to  the  Kwei  ; 
indeed  all  displays  of  energy  belong  to  the  male  principle  of  nature, 
and  constitute  the  Shin  ;  but  whenever  these  energies  settle  into 
xpiiescence,  as  they  belong  to  the  female  principle  of  nature,  they  form 

the  Kwei.     Knowledge  is  Shla,  and   mem:)ry  is   Kwei. ,  ^  ^^^  ^ 
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but  because  their  decendants,  in  giving  them  posthu- 
mous honours,  did  not  know  how  rightly  to  denominate 
them,  and  therefore  called  them  by  the  above  title.  j|^ 
Shin  is  also  used  as  a  surname.  And  when  the  sound 
is  altered  from  shin  to  shin,  it  is  the  proper  name  of  a 
sea  god,  as  in  the  sentence  quoted  in  the  Dictionary 
jjpp  ^  gl]  ^  Shin  Shoo  foo  yen  "may  Shin  and  Shoo 
aid  you."  The  remainder  of  the  article  in  Kang-he 
on  the  word  jjjtp  shin  has  merely  reference  to  the  diffe- 
rent sounds  which  nre  given  to  the  character  to  make  it 
rhyme  in  poetry. 

From  all  this  we  do  not  perceive  that  the  Lexicogra- 
pher gives  the  meaning  of  the  Supreme  Power 
to  the  word  Shin  ;  before,  however,  proceeding  to  the 
absolute  definition  of  the  term,  let  us  endeavour  to  as- 
certain what  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  it  when  found 
in  the  writings  of  Confucius.  In  the  tj^  ^  Chung 
yung,  Haypy  medium,  the  compilation  of  which  is  as- 
cribed to  one  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  Confucius, 
and  in  which  the  words  of  the  sag€  are  frequently  quo- 
ted, we  find  a  whole  chapter  on  the  subject  of  the  ^ 
^  kwei  shin,  as  follows  : 

In  the  first  section,  "  Confucius  said,  How  full  and 
complete  are  the  energies  of  the  ^  ^  kwei   shin  !" 

Thecoromentator,  Chlng  tsz^,  tells  us  that  the  ^  jj^  kwei  shin  are 
the  energetic  operations  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  traces  of  px0- 
duction  and  transfornaation,  (or  the  exhibition*  of  nature's  efforts  in 
bringing  forth  and  changing  the  forms  <rf  things).    The  Commentator 

Chang-tsze  says,  that  the  J^  ^^  kwei  shin  are  the  energetic  powers 
of  the  two  principles  oi  nature  ;  upon  which  Choo-foo-tsz^  remarks  : 

If  you  view  them  in  the  light  af  a  double  power,  then  the   y^  kwei  Is 

the  spiritual  or  vital  part  of  the  female  principle,  and  the  jfj^  shin,  the 
spiritual  or  vital  part  of  the  male  principle;  but  if  you  coi^pider  thena 
as  but  one  principle,   then  that  which  advances  and  expands  is  th<e 

1^  shin,  and  that  which  returns  and  reverts  is  the  %  kwei ;  m  f*ct 

they  constitute  but  one  9]^  thing.  On  the  expression  ^^  ^&  ener- 
gies, Choo  remarks,  that  it  is  the  same  as  to  say,  the  result  of  the  efforts 
of  nature.  The  paraphrase  on  this  section  runs  thus  **  Tsze-sze, 
(the  compiler  of  the  Chung  yung,  or  Happy  medium,)  quotes  here  what 

Confucius  says  of  the  Kwei   Shin,  to  show   that  the    ^m   taou  or 
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principle  of  reason,  combines  the  jj^  diffuse,  and  ^^  the  concealed, 
and  includes  both  the  small  and  the  great  (in  nature)  ;  hence  he  says. 
That  betwixt  heaven  and   earth,  that  which   contracts  and  expands, 

advances  and  recedes,  is  doubtless  the  f^  breath  or   energy  of  the 

male  and  female  principle  of  nature,  and  the  most  ^^  efficacious 
part  of  that  principle  is  called  the  Kvrei  Shin.  Now  the  energies 
.of  the  Kwei  Shin  are  at  the  extreme  limit  of  nothing,  and  yet  consti- 
tute the  highest  degree  of  existence  ;  are  superlatively  unsubstantial, 
and  yet  thoroughly  most  real ;  for  they  carry  to  the  utmost  the  per- 
fection of  fulness  and  pervasion. 

To  the  paraphrase    are    appended     some    critical     remarks,   as 

follows  :  "  The  Kwei  Shin  are  merely  J^  f^  5<1  ^  the  expand- 
ing and  contracting  energies  of  the  male  and  female  principle  of  nature  ; 
and  they  are  called  Kwei  Shin,  contracters  and  expanders,  simply 
because. of  their  subtile  character,  and  pervading  quality.  Ching- 
tsie,  in  his  remarks^  has  alluded  mainly  to  the  visibility  of  their  dis- 
play, and  Chang- tsze,  principally  to  the  spontaneity  of  their  opera- 
tions ;  but  these  energies,  though  divided  into  two,  are  really  but  one  in 
action;  therefore  Choo-foo-tsze  considers  them  as  conjoined,  and  con- 
stituting one  5|^  energy  ;  if  we  unite  the  explanations  of  these  two 
commentators,  (Ohing  and  Chang)  we  phall  have  a  correct  idea  of  the 

.  Kwei    Shin.     The  text  speaks  of  the   ^^  virtue  or  en-Tgy    of  the 
Kwei  Shin,  to  show  that  they  are  not  to  be  divided  into  two.     The 

word  ^g  virtue  merely  refers  to  the  ^^  energy  of  the  Kwei  Shi  n» 

■arid' their  p5?  sincerity  is  not  here  spoken  of,  to  show  that  their  enersfy 
is  indeed  their  sincerity.  Their  fulness  and  perfection  may  be  seei* 
in  the  fcdlbwihg  section,  which  treats  of  their  embodying  all  things 
''witboul  exception.  Chob-fbo-tsz^  has  said,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
Aiiig  between  heavia  and  earth,  in  which  there  is  not  the  Kwei  Shin  . 

for  all  the  accessions  of  ^\  energy  belong  to  the  male  principle,  and 
constitute  the  Shin,  while  all  the  subsidings  of  this  energy  belong 
to  the  female  principle,  and  form  the  Kwei.  Thus  the  day  durinty 
the  forenoon  is  Shin,  and  the  afternoon  Kwei ;  the  moon  in  its  wax- 
ings  is  the  Shin,  and  in  its  wanings  the  Kwei ;  the  sun  and  moon, 
when  contrasted  with  each  other,  constitute,  the  former  the  Shin  and 
the  latter  the  Kwei  ;  trees  just  budding  forth  are  the  Shin,  and  when 
withering  and  drooping  the  Kwei  ;  man,  from  youth  to  manhood,  is  in 
the  Shin,  and  when  old  age  creeps  om  that  is  the  Kwei  ;  in  the  breath 
the  expirations  are  the  Shin,  and  the  inspirations  the  Kwei ;    we  may 

also  say,  that  the  ojgj  nervous  fluid  belongs  to  the  Kwei,  and  the  ^^ 
animal  spirits  tot  he  Shiu.  Human  speech  and  action,  being  connecttd 
with  the  animal  spirits,  belong  to  the  Shin,  while  the  serum  and 
blood,  originating  in  the  nervous  fluid,  may  be  referred  to  the  Kwei  ; 
indeed  all  displays  of  energy  belong  to  the  male  principle  of  nature, 
•and  constitute  the  Shin  ;  but  whenever  these  energies  settle  into 
xpiiescence,  as  they  belong  to  the  female  principle  of  nature,  they  form 

the  Kwei.     Knowledge  is  Shin,  and   momary  is   Kwei.   ^  j^  ^ 
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v1  JT4  "  The  energetic  operations  of  heaven  and  earth"  are  the  | 
TU  2^  32E  "  exhibitions  of  prodaction  and  change"  cfbservable  in 
nature  ;  XB,  ilk  "  production"  and  "  change"  refer  to  the  action  of 
j^eaven  and. earth;  ^§  '*  production"  is  the  bringing  of  things  from  no- 
thing into  being  ;  \j^   "  change"  is  the  altering  of  things  from  being 

to  non-existence.*     ^    ^   "Energetic   operations",   refer  to  the 
coming  of  heat  and  the  departure  of  cold  ;  the  setting  of  the  sun  tind 
the   rising  of  the  moon,    the  buddings  of  spring,   the   growings   of 
summer,  are  all  actions  of  this   kind;    wind  and  rain,  frost  and  dew, 
the  sun  and  moon,  day  and  niglit,  these  are  the  exhibitions  referred  to. 

The  two  ^^  energies,  point  to  the  ^  g^  energetic  powers  of  the 
male  and  female  pi-inciple  of  nature,  meaning,  that  their  advancings  and 
recedings,  expandiiigs  and  contractings  are  spontaneous,  without  any 
disposition  or  arrangement,  "  The  exhibitions  of  production  and 
change"  refer  to  this  expanding  and  contracting  ;  "  the  energetic  pow- 
ers  of  the  two  principles,"  refer  to  their  being  able  to  expand  and  con- 
tract.     Ching-tsze  merely  speaks  of  the  exhibitiah  of  their  expandiogs 

and  contractings  ;  but  Chang-tsz^  talks  further  of  their  .^^  efficadous- 
ness  or  vitality.  Efficaciousness  or.  vitality  is  merely  the  spontaneity 
of  this  advancing  and  receding,  expanding  and  GOnfeacting,  a»  if  i 

were  alive.    The  two  ^^  energies,  refer  to  the  corrieBpond^ney  bf  the 

male  and  female  principles  of  natur^ ;  the  one  ^^  energy  to  the 
movement  of  those  principles.  For  the  two  energies  are  really  one. 
Speaking  of  them  as  one,  then,  the  energy  just  issuing  forth  has  its 
expaiidings  and  its  contractings,  and  this  incipient  expansion  is  the 
Shin  of  the  Shin  ;  or  expansion  of  the  expanding  principle  ;  aft^r  it 
has  expanded  fully,  it  is  called  the  Kwei  of  the  Shin,  or  the  ^pptrac- 
tion  of  the  expanding  principle  ;  when  the  energ'i  es  begin  to  contract, 
there  are  still  some  expansions  and  contractions,  but  when  it  is  fully 
contracted,  this  entire  contraction  is  the  Kwei  of  the  K\vei,  contrac- 
tion of  the  contracting  principle.  The  subsequent  coming  forth  of 
the  contracting  principle  is  the  Shin   of  the   Kwei,  expansion   of  the 

contracting  principle.       The  '^  3^  >^  ^Q  <<  invisible  and  inaudi- 


*  The  words  5W  'f^  tsaou  hwa,  here  translated  "production  and 
change,"  are  not  to  be  rendered  "  creation  and  transformation  ;"  for 
the  Chinese  have  no  idee,  of  creation,  as  we  understand  it;  viz.  the 
bringing  of  this  world  into  existence.  It  is  true,  the  writer  above 
quoted  explains  production  by  the  bringing  of  something  out  of  na- 
thing  ;  but  by  that  the  Chinese  mean,  the  birth  of  animals,  the 
springing  up  of  plants,  the  advancintf  of  the  tides,  or  the  blowing  of 
the  winds,  where  to  all  appearance  nothing  was  befcwe.  They  do 
not  mean  by  it,  the  original  formation  of  all  things,  but  the  constant 
production  of  things  observable  every  day.  This  they  ascribe  to  the 
energies  of  the  Kwei  Sliin,  under  the  direction  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
superior  power.  . 
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ble"  of  the  Kwei  and  Sbin,  is  their  *)^'l^  ndtiiraU  constitution. 
Their  ^  &7fi^^"  beinsr  inherent  in  all  things,"  is  the  ^  ^ 
result  of  their  operations;  ^t^  ^  Tsae-heu-tsae  says,  that  the 
oaer  pimse  "  etnhbdying. all  things  without  exception"  exhausts  the 
sUblexJf:  for  since  there  really  exists  r^ -matter,  then  there  really  ex- 
ists this  ^^ai  energy  of  nature  ;  and  since  there  is  this  energy,  there 
mustbe  the  ^'fitness  of:  things  ;  and  that  which  fills  all  between 
heaven  and  earth  is  the  expanding  and  contracting,  the  advancing 

arid*  receding  of  this  one  ^-^  energetic  mechanism  of  nature.  This 
is  what  the  ^E  principle  of  order  rests  in,  which  is  essentially  inhe- 
rent in  all.things,  and  the  same  throughout  all  time  ;  verifying  the 
expression,  that  the  one  male  and  one  female  principle  of  nature  con- 
stitute the  ^  eternal  reason,  which  must  not  for  a  moment  be 
lost  sight  of. 

In  order io  itnderstaiia  the  preceding  account  of  the 
Kwei  Shin,  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  to  the  Chi- 
nese theory  of  the  existence  of  the  universe.  Accor- 
ding to  the  Confucian  cosmogony,  the  ^  ^  Extreme 
Poinfprodiicedthe^  '^  two  figures,  the  diagram  for 
one  of  which  is  an  extended  line  ,  and  for   the 


other  a  broten  line ;  they  are  also  called  |^ 

yin  yang,  the  malfe  and  female  principle  of  nature  ;  *as 
well  as  m  ^  the  two  energies,  and  are  synonimous 
with  ^  i&    heaven   and    earth,   or   the   visible  uni- 
verse.   The  ^  ^  two  figures,  produced  the  [21  ^ 
four  forncis,  the  diagrams  for  which  are  two   extended 
lines^  - — -r  and  two   broken  ones  — :  ~:,   with  one   ex- 
tended line  over   a  broken   one  ■ ;,   and   one   bro- 
ken line  over  an  extended  one  -— — -.     These  are  se- 
verally denominated  the  ^  |^    great  female,   and   jfc 
^j  the  great  male,  with  the  ^  |^  small   female,   and 
^  ^  the  smallmaie  principle  of  nature.     The  ^  f^ 
four  forms  are  said  to  have  produced  the   f\^   ^  eight 
diagrams,  which  are  described    by  three    sets  of  lines, 
having  the  jdivided  and  extended  ones    variously  inter- 
spersed, 80  as  to  be  all  different.     These  J\  &■  eight 
diagrams  are- described  as  ^  keea,  which  is  3§  heaycn; 
j^fcwan,wllich  is ^ earth;  ;^   k'han,  which  is  ')]^ 
water  ;  ^  le,  wKieh  is  j;^  fire  ;  ^  kan,  which  is   1J4 
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dry  land  ;  ^  t'huy,  which  is  -]^  sea  ;  ^  chin,  which 
is  5  thunder  ;  and  ^  sun,  which  is  ]^  wind.  These 
will  be  found  to  include  the  grandest  objects  of  nature^ 
but  merely  inanimate  nature  ;  nothing  living  appears 
among  the  list.  It  was  found  necessary,  therefore,  to 
have  something   ^  vital,  or  efficacious,  and  the  Chinese 

cosmogonists  thought  of  the  ^  j^^  Kwei  Shin,  which 
are  said  to  be  the  vital  or  efficacious  part  of  the  male  and 
female  principle  ;  also  the  active  powers  of  the  ^^ 
two  energies  of  nature  ;  as  well  as  the  energetic  opera- 
tions of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  traces  of  pi  eduction 
and  change.  Further  the  Kwei  Shin  are  described  as 
performing  their  operations  by  a  certain  expanding  and 
contracting  power,  which  comes  and  goes,  and  in  re- 
ference to  which  they  may  be  called  the  contractors  and 
expanders  of  nature.  Yet  it  would  not  appear  that 
the  Kwei  Shin  are  the  authors  of  being,  or  the  sources 
of  existence,  but  only  the  machinery  which  agitates  or 
changes  the  face  of  nature.  Themselves  forming  a 
part  of  that  nature,  a  species  of  matter,  (of  which  the 
expressions  expanding  and  contracting  are  indicative,) 
but  a  very  subtile  one,  a  sort  of  extremely  attenuated 
vapour,  or  the  most  volatile  part  of  the  breath  of  nature, 
going  forth  and  returning  in  the  production  and  trans- 
formation of  inferior  things.  Hence  the  Chinese  have 
the  phrase  ^  ^^  ;^  ^  |$  the  Kwei  Shins  of  nature's 
mechanism ,  which  they  own  is  the  same  with  ^  p]  J^ 
^tt  the  Kwei  Shins  which  are  the  objects  of  sacrifice, 

and  X  jS*  :^  ^  W  *^®  ^wei  Shins  inherent  in  eve- 
ry human  being.  The  idea  of  expanding  and  contract- 
ing, advancing  and  receding,  which  the  Chinese  have  at- 
tached to  the  Kwei  Shin,  has  led  them  to  look  for  a 
Kwei  Shin  in  every  thing.  Thus  they  find  it  in  the 
alternate  changes  of  day  and  night,  in  the  waxing  and 
waning  of  tht?  moon,  in  the  blooming  and  drooping 
of  plants  and  flo*vers,  and  in  the  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing vigour  of  the  i)odily  frame.  Indeed  many  things 
that  the  Chinese  say  of  the  Kwei  Shin,  would  lead  us 
to  imagine  that  they  intended  thereby  a  sort  of  anima 
miindi,  or  soul  of  the  world.    Though  in  using  the  word 
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'goul,  ^  spirit,  in  these  discussions,  we  must  protest  a- 
against  ^he  t^rms  being  understood  in  the  European 
«ense'C)fthem,  as  the  Chinese  have  no  idea  of  soul  and 
spirit,  a«  we  understand  the  words,  but  intend  thereby 
a  sort  of  highly  volatilized  and  attenuated  matter,  which 
after  all  its  evaporations  is  still  essentially  connected 
with  matter,  and  is  certainly  not  to  be  explained  of  pure, 
intelligent,  immaterial,  and  immortal  spirit. 

Confucius,  in  the  second  section,  goes  on  to  say,  "  In 
endeavouring  to  observe  (the  Kwei  Shin)  we  cannot  see 
them  ;  in  attempting  to  listen,  we  cannot  hear  them  ; 
and  yet  they  embody  all  things,  without  the  possibility 
of  any  exemption." 

Here  the  Commentator  remarks,  "  the  Kwei  Shin,  have  no  form 
nor  sound,  and  yet  the  beginning  and  end  of  things  are  invariably 
brought  about  by  the  uniting  and  dispersing  of  the  male  and  female 
principles  of  nature  ,  therefore  they  constitute  the  substance  of  all 
things,  and  there  is  nothing  that  can  exist  without  them.     The  ex- 


pression   "  embodying    things"  is  similar  to  that  which  the 
Yih  king  uses  about  "thoroughly  pervading  things." 

The  paraphrase  on  this  section  is  to  the  following  effect ;  "  How 
fihall  we  know  the  fulness  of  the  energies  of  the  Kwei  Shin  ?  but  by 
considering  that  the  Kwei  Shin  have  no  form,  and  that  by  the  most  in- 
tense observation  we  cannot  p»rceive  them  ;  also  that  they  have  no 
sound,  and  that  by  the  most  anxious  listening  we  cannot  disBern 
'them  ;  yet  formless  and  soundless  as  they  are,  they  really  embo- 
dy  the  very  centre  of  form  and  sound.      When  things  are  first 

produced,   the  ^^  breath,  or  animal    spirit,    daily    advances  and 
grows  ;  this  is  the  advancing  and  expanding  of  the  Shin.  When  things 

have  arrived  at  their  fulness  and  perfection,  the  ^^  breath  or  animal 

spirit,  daily  reverts  to  its   original,  and   wandering  about  scatters  ; 

this  is  the  reverting  and  returning  of  the  Kwei.      For   the  Kwei  Shin 

•embody  all  things,  and  there  is  nothing  without  them  ;  how   full    and 

perfect,  therefore,  are  the  energies  of  the  ^  j|(^  Kwei  Shin!'* 

In  a  critical  commentary  on  this  passage  we  have  the  follow- 
ing remarks  :  "  This  section  speaks  of  the  fulness  of  the  energies 
of  the  Kwei  Shin  ;  the  three  sentences  are  connected  together, 
but  the  whole  stress  of  the  section  is  laid  on  "  the  embodying  of 
aU  things,  without  any  exception."  Having  premised  the  first  two 
sentences,  the  writer  proceeds  from  the  abstruse  to  the  evident, 
in  order  tp  shew  the  perfection  and  fulness  of  the  Kwei  Shin.  Their 
invisibility  and  inaudibility  is  exhibited  in  their  embodying  of 
things.  The  three  sentences,  refer  only  to  one  conseataneous  effort, 
and  must  not  be  viewed  as  two  gradations.  Their  embodying  of 
things  means,  that  they  enter  into  the  substance  of  things ;  but  not 
•that  the  things  first  existed,  and  afterwards  the  Kwei  Shin,  but 
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that  the  Kwei  Shins  first  existed,  and  afterwards  the  things  ;  and 
when  it  was  found  that  the  things  existed,  it  appeared  that  none  of 
them  could  be  divested  of  the  Kwei  Shin.  In  fact,  the  Kwei  Shins' 
are  in  the  midst  of  things,  and-  as  it  were  constitute  the  bonesi  of 
things.  The  Kwei  Shins  are  the  hosts,,  and  things  the  guests, 
(meaning  perhaps  that  matter  is  superinduced  upon  them.)      Betwixt 

heaven  and  earth  there  is  nothing  so  great  as  the  ^^  energy  of  na- 
ture ;  that  which  enters  into  every  fibre  and  atom  is  this  male  and 
female  principle  of  nature,  a-^.d  that  which  incloses  heaven  and 
earth  as  in  a  net,  is  this  same  male  and  female  principle  of  nature. 

When  the  ^g  principle  of  order  existed,  then  the  ^^  energy  of 

nature  also  existed  ;   and  when  this  energy  existed,  then  Tf^^orms 
also  appeared,     "  The  embodying  of  things"  refers  to  the  Kwei  Shin;: 
the  words  "  without  exception,"  refer  to  the  things  embodied.      The 
words  beginning  and  end,  used  by  the  Commentator,  are  not  to  be  ta- 
ken for  life  and  death,  but  refer  to  the  expirations  and  inspirations,,  the 
darkenings  and  brightenings,  the  changes  and  transformations  of  all 
thing*  ;    with  the  substitutions  of  day  and  night,   life  and  death,   arid' 
such  like.  ♦\ilPhe  words  Kwei  and  Shin  are  included  in  the  wordb  male 
and  female  principle  of  nature  ;  for  the  two  energies  of  nature  are  ori- 
ginally  but  one   energy.     The  male  and  female  principles  unitittg 
Gonstitute,  the  beginning  of  things,  "and  these  pridciples   dispersing! 
cause  their  end.     Somstimes   they   disperse  and  again  unite,  thus 
after- their  termination  they  again   commence,   which  constitutes  the 
principle  cf  reproduction^  going  on  spontaneously  without  intermis- 
sion ;    we   must  not   take  the    energies  after  they  are  contracted,, 
and  consider  them  in   the  light  of  newly  expanding  energies  :  an. 
expirinlifijcation  of  this  may  be  seen  in  breathing.     The  "invisible  and* 
inaudible,"  spoken  of  in  this  passage, .constitute  the  abstruse  powers  of 
nature  ;,  the  "  embodying  of  all  things:  without  exception"  constitutes* 
their   display  ;     thus   this   section   includes   both   the   abstruse  and. 
manifest  ;  the  last  section  merely  refers  to  their  results." 

In  this  settiou  the  Kwei  Shin  are  represented  as  a  sort  of'anima 
micndi,  or  ethereal  substance,  diffused  through  the  mass,  of  the  world;- 
invisible  and  inaudible  to  human  senses,-  and  yet  thoroughly,  per- 
vading and  embodying  all  things.  The  Kwei  Shin  would  appear^ 
to  have  existed  previous  to  the  things  they  embody,  and  yet  one  might 
be  led  to  suppose  that  their  existence  is  ordy  discoverable  from  the 
existence  of  those  things,  so  that  were  there  no  matter,  there  could  to 
our  apprehension  be  no  Kwei  Shin*  Also  from  their  being  inherent 
in  all  things,  without  the  exception  ofany,  we.  might  infer  their  inse- 
parability from  matter,  and  their  partial  identity  with  it.  Their  con- 
stituting the  bones  of  things,  is  a  remarkable  expression,  and  intimates, 
thnt  they  form  the  inward^  strength  and  internal  constitution  of  things. 
Their  being  the  hosts,  while  things  are  or.ly  the  guests,  would  imply. 
that  the  Kwei  Shin,  provide  the  entertainment  which  things 
come  to  partake  ofi  And  yet  as  in  China,  the  host  gives  way  to  the 
guestj.and  yields  to  him  the  place  of  honour, ;So  the  Kwei  Shin  would, 
seem  here  to  yield  the  precedence  to  things,  during,  their  presence 
and  contact.      These  %,ures,  however j  are  not  to  be  strained  to 
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Ifc©  titmost,   and  only  the  main  i'^ea  for  which  they  were  employed  is 
to  be  dwelt  upon.     After  all,  the  Kwei  Shin  seem  to  be  riothipgia 

cpnipfir  J8Pi?i  of  the  ?^  energy  of  nature,  still  less  when  put  in  cpm- 


petitio*  tvith  the  5ffi  fitnete  of  things.  Yet  to  this  fitness  of  things 
they  attribute  no  qualities,  powers  or  personality,  it  is  a  toere  princi- 
ple'of  order,  according  to  which  things  spontaneously  got  into  their 
present  ^hape  and  form,  and  is  not  at  all  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  author  of  nature,  or  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe.  In  the  pas- 
sage under  consideration  the  writer  intimates  that  the  energy  of 
iiiaiture,'the  principle  of  order,  and  the  forms  of  things  existed  consen- 
taneously,-so  that  we  might  thence  infer  the  eternity  of  matter,  or  at 
least  that  the  Chinese  knew  nothing  about  the  existence  of  anything 
prior  to  the  forms  of  things.  The  beginning  of  things  being  produc- 
ed hy  the  union  ol  the  male  and  female  principle  of  nature,  while  their 
dispersing  constitates  their  end,  does  hot  refer  so  much  to  the  origin 
and  final  termination  of  all  things,  as  to  the  birth  and  death  of  men 
and  arfimils,  with  the  growth  and  decay  of  plants.  The  reproduc- 
tion spoken  of  does  not  refer  to  any  life  after  death,  and  so  to  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  hut  to  the  successive  generations  of  mankind,' 
and  the  springing  up  of  plants  from  former  seeds. 

Cottfucius,  in  the  third  section  of  this  chapter,  ob- 
serves, **Whilst  causing  each  man  in  the  empire  to  be 
Pirppeariy  a4ju§ted  and  purified  within,  and  arrayed  in 
suitable;  apparel  without,  in  order  to  offer  the  accus- 
tcfmed  sacrifices,  (the  Kwei  Shin)  are  expandingly 
sjre^ii  iabroad,  as  if  over  the  heads,  and  on  each  side 
(qT  the  worshippers.) " 

The. commentator  on  this  passage  tells  us,,  that  to  adjust  mean* 
to  put-tiiimgs  even,  and  is  the  action  by  which  We  adjust  that  which 
was  b^ore  uneiseB :  ipure,  he  says,  means  clean;  and  expandingly 
spreading  .abroad,  conveys  the  idea  of  pervading  and  filling  all  things. 
He  pbseryes  further,  that  (the  Kvvei  Shin)  being  able  to  induce  men 
to  be  reverential  and  respectful  in  presenting  sacrifices,  and  thus  plain- 
ly exhibiting  and  displaying  themselves,  is  a  proof  of  their  embodying 
all  things  without  exception.     The  Commentator  then  quotes  a  saying 
of  Confuciuis,  which  he  says  conveys  the  same  idea,  to  this  effect,  that 
the  energies  of  the  Kwei  Shin  being  displayed  above,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringiog  to  light  the  exhilirated  or  mournful  feelings  of  the  worship- 
pers, is  an  instance  of  the  various   things   (vkhieh  are  the  objects  of 
worship)  possesing  something  ethereal,  and  of  the  manifestation  of  the 
Shin,  {when  sacriiced  to.) 

The  paraphrast  on  this  passage  says.  Should  any  ask  how  we  can 
shew;  that  the  Kwei  Shin  embody  all  things  without  exception  ?  We 
Would  try  to  prove  it  by  a  circumstance  of  easy  comprehension.     At 

the  period  of  isacrificing,  ^  j^l^  jZ*^^  *^®  efficaciousness  of  the  Kwei 
Shin, is  able  to  caiise  each  man  in  the  empire,  whilst  offering  .such 
sacrifices  as  are  suitable  to  his  station,  to  be  adjusted  and  purified,  in 
order  to  promote  veneration  within,  and  to  he  jproperly^ippar^illed,  ia 
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order  to  shew  respect  without,  and  thus  come  and  offer  his  sacrificeij^^ 
at  such  time  you  (nay  see  the  subtile  excellence  of  the  Kwei  Shin  dis- 
played and  manifested,  expandingly  pervading  and  filling  all  around, 
as  if  they  were  over  the  heads  and  on  each  side  of  the  worshippers. 
In  this  we  may  see  a  proof  of  the  Kwei  Shin's  being  present  wherever 
we  may  go,  and  embodying  all  things  without  exception. 

The  critical  commentator  on  this  passage  says,  the  expression  "  em- 
bodying,all  things"  in  the  former  section,  is  very  broad  and  comprehen- 
«ive.  All  the  productions  and  changes  of  heaven  and  earth,  such  as  the 
flourishing  and  decaying  of  the  blood  and  spirits  of  human  life,  the 
blooming  and  withering  of  plants  and  trees,  with  the  living  and  dying 
of  all  kinds  of  things,  are  invariably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Kwei  Shin. 
In  the  present  section,  the  writer  goes  on  fiom  the  idea  of  embodying 
all  things,  and  proceeds  to  that  of  sacrificing ;  for  he  was  afraid 

lest  people  «hould  take    ^  ^  ;;JS  ^  jjjlp  the  Kwei  Shin  of 

ifhe  imechaiiism  of  nature,  to  be  distinct  from  ^  ^  "^  ^  jjj)^ 
ithe  Kwei  Shin  who  enjoy  sacrifices ;  he  therefore  speaks  of  their 
«s!l)reme  nearness  and  evident  display,  wishing  men  to  understand 
that  these  two  kinds  of  Kwei  Snin  are  in  fact  one.    In  the  word- 

T^  "  causing,"  used  in  the  text,  we  see  their   ^a  efficaciousnelss. 
The  "  sacrificing"  «poken  of,  not  only  alludes  to  the  sacrifices  offered 
to  the  manes  of  departed  persons,  but  to  all  sacrifices,  whether,  of- 
fered to  heaven  and  earth,  to  the  hills  and  rivers,  or  to  the  five  points, 
according  to  that  which  it  is  suitable  for  each  person  to  sacrifice  to  ; 

only  we  must  be  sifuiere  and  respectful,  in  order  to  cbllect  bur  ^f^ 

]pj?  aBMaal  spirits,  and  then  the  animal  spirits  of  the  Kwei  Shin  will 
also  fee  collected,  expansively  pervading^  and  completely  filling  the 
fiuirounding  space,  as  if  the  Shin  were  actually  present.  The  expres- 
■Bion  "over  head, and  on  each  side,"  merely  conveys  the  idea  of ^ 
filling  up  the  surrounding  space,  and  not  that  of  unsettledness,  (or 
jndefiniteness  as  to  any  given  point.)      Ancestors  and  descendants 

have  one  and  the  same  ^  breath,  or  animal  spirit ;  and  although  our 
ancestors  may  be  dead,  yet  as  long  as  we  are  alive,  the  Shin,  of  ouir 
ancestors  is  certainly  in  existence.  Therefore  when  we  carry  to* 
the  utmost  our  sincerity  and  respect,  we  may  certainly  inftaence  theni^ 

When  we  sacrifice  to  the  y^  f|^  outside  Shlna,  (that  is  to  the  Shins 
of  others,  not.  our  ancestors,)  and  cause  them  to  enjoy  our  offerings, 
it  is  also  ascribed  to  the  same  principle.  When  the  Shins  are  euch 
as  our  stations  require  us  to  sacrifice  to,  then  our  minds  are  nearly 
allied  to  them  ;  when  our  minds  conceive  this  mutual  affiance,  then 
the  Shins  approach  us.  The  "  extensive  pervading  (of  the  Kwei  Shin) 
as  if  present,"  is  brought  about  by  the  sincerity  of  men's  own  minds; 
but  that  which  causes  men  (to  be  thus  sincere)  and  brings  about 
this  "  extensive  pervading  as  if  present"  is  the  action  of  the  Kwei 
Shins  themselves.  Their  causing  men  t«  be  thus  sincere,  shews  that 
they  "  embody  all  things  ;"  and  men's  minds  of  themselves  being  thus 
affected,  is  a  proof  that  no  single  thing  can  divest  itself  of  the  Kwei 

Shin.     Therefore  ^  :3*  ;t  ^  9ft  the  K  wti  Shins  of  my  own  per  • 
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son,  »r«7|qi|tti^7gj)jlljl  the  Kwei  Shins  thai  are  the  object  of  sacrf. 

fice,  and  the  Kwei  Shins  that  are  the  object  of  sacrifice  are  ^^  Wq  io 

^^^  i||^  the  Kwei  Shins  of  the  mechanism  of  nature.  Ch  oo-foo-tsze 
has  said,  That  this  one  section  being  inserted  in  the  middle  of  this 
chapter,  conveys  the  same  idea  with  that  of  the  "  hawk  flying  and  the 
fish  leaping"  in  the  account  of  the  Happy  Medium.  (That  is,  every 
tiling  its  place,  and  according  to  its  nature,  so  as  to  avoid  force  and 
constraint,  and  to  effect  spontaneous  action.)  When  the  efficaciousness 
of  th©  Kwei  Shin  is  bright  and  illumined,   this   is  being   "brilliantly 

displayed."  When  their  ^^  enereies  ascend  upward  and  influ- 
ence men,  this  is  the  "  fragrant  or  exhilirated  feeling ;"  and  when  they 
cause  men's  animal  spirits  to  be  frigid  and  stiff,  this  is  "  the  mournful 
feeling."  At  death,  the  contracting  principle  prevails,  but  when  spirits 
are  influenced  by  sacrifices  and  induced  to  come,  this  is  the  expanding 
principle,  hence  it  is  said  thai  the  Shins  are  manifested. 

To  understand  the  above  section,  it  is  necessary  to 
advert  to  the  ideas  of  the  Chinese  regarding  sacrifices. 
They  imagine  that  every  man  has  his  peculiar  object  of 
sacrifice.  The  emperor  only  should  sacrifice  to  the 
heavens  and  earth,  the  princes  of  the  empire  to  the 
hills  and  rivers,  officers  of  government  to  the  lares  of 
the  land  and  grain,  while  private  persons  may  sacrifice 
to  the  manes  of  their  ancestors  and  deceased  parents. 
When  such  etiquette  is  observed,  the  sacrifices  are  said 
to  be  suitable  to  the  station  of  the  individuals,  and  then 
only  can  the  Kwei  Shin  be  supposed  to  be  present, 
with  their  expanding  influence.  Another  requisite  to 
such  presence  is,  the  proper  feeling  and  pure  intentions, 
together  with  the  suitable  apparel,  of  the  worshippers. 
These  conditions  being  granted,  the  Kwei  Shin  are 
then  imagined  to  be  present,  filling  the  surrounding 
ipace  and  overshadowing  the  sacrificers.  There  are, 
however,  two  gratuitous  suppositions  in  all  this  scheme, 
which  wanting:  proof,,  and  being  destitute  of  evi- 
dence, the  whole  theory  br.mks  dawn.  First,  the  ima- 
i^ination  that  the  Kwei  Shin  cnuse  the  v^orshippers 
to  act  thus  suitably  in  their  devotions  ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  Kwei  Shin  are  actually  present  when  such 
suitable  sacrifices  are  offered.  Th«  Chinese  seem  so 
certain  of  these  two,  that  they  wait  for  no  evidence  of 
the  facts,  and  even  adduce  these  as  proofs  of  the 
existence  and  of  the  pervading  iulbiencvi  of  the    Kwei 
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Shin.  We  have  not  however,  to  do  now  with  the  just- 
ness of  thieir  ideas,  but  only  with  their  nature.  And 
it  would  appear,  from  the  above  remarks,  that  they  ima- 
gine the  Kwei  Shin  to  have  much  to  do  in  inducing 
certain  dispositions,  and  thus  exert  an  influence  over 
men's  minds;  while  they  testify  their  approbation  of  such 
dispositions  by  being  present  at  the  sacrifice,  and  thus 
are  supposed  to  possess  a  power  to  reward  the  good  and 
punish  the  evil  ;  in  all  this  the  Chinese  seem  to  hold 
that  the  Kwei  Shin  are  a  sort  of  spiritual  beings,  and 
such  spiritual  beings  as  might  claim  the  veneration  of 
mankind  ;  and  yet  they  hold  that  the  Kwei  Shin  of 
sacrifices  are  identical  with  the  Kwei  Shin  of  the  me. 
chanism  of  nature,  which  we  have  found  to  be  a  sort  of 
ethereal  substance  embodying  all  things,  and  something 
similar  to  the  anima  mundi  of  western  philosophers. 

Confucius,  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  chapter,  quotes 
a  passage  from  the  |^  ^  Book  of  Odes,  which  says  : 
"  The  approaches  of  the  Shin  cannot  be  ascertained, 
how  th-  n  can  we  tolerate  negligence  *?"  The  whole 
passage  runs  thus  :  "  When  I  observe  your  associations 
with  your  virtuous  friends,  I  perceive  that  your  coun- 
tenance is  placid  and  agreeable,  (as  if  you  were  saying) 
how  can  I  avoid  falling  into  mistakes  '?  but  let  us  look  at 
your  private  abode,  and  see  whether  you  can  peradvan- 
ture  avoid  cause  for  blushing  in  your  secret  dwelling  ; 
do  not  say  that  the  things  there  enacted  are  not  public, 
and  that  no  one  sees  you ;  for  the  approaches  of  the 
Shin  are  not  to  be  conjectured  ;  how  then  can  you  suf- 
fer yourself  to  indulge  indifference  '?" 

Tiie  Commentator  on  thispassa<^e  merely  explains  the  terms.  The 
paraphrase  runs  thus  :  "  The  fact  of  the  Kwei  Shin  embodying  all 
things,  not  only  bappens  at  the  time  of  sacrficing,  but  ia  the  "daily 
occurrences  of  life  it  is  the  same  ;  for  the  Ode  says,  When  the  Sliin 
come  down,  their  movements  are  not  to  be  conceived  of;  so  that  in  our 
own  private  dwellings,  were  we  ever  so  sincere  and  respectful,  we 
might  still  fear  having  cause  to  blush  (before  the  Shin)  ;  how  then 
can  we  be  careless  and  disrespectful  ?  Looking  therefore  at  the 
words  of  this  ode,  we  may  know  more  perfectly  that  the  Kwei  Shin 
embody  all  things  without  exception." 

The  critical  commentary  on  th<^  above  passage  says,  that  the 
coming  above    spok«u   of  is   an    expanding  effort  ;   hence  the    writer 
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does  not  speak  of  the  Kwei,  or  contracting,  but  only  of  the  Shtn,  or 
expanding  principle.     The  Shins  here  spoken  of,  are  also  the  kind   of 
Kwei  Shins  to  whom  sacrifices  are  oifered  ;    but  the  ode  merely  refers 
to  the  time  of  our  dwelling  in  oar  private  habitatians,    and   does  not 
refer  to  the  season  of  sacrificing  ;  for  although  the  former  section  was 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Kwei  Shins  embodied  all  things  without  ex- 
ception, yet  fearing  lest   people  should  merely  advert  to   the    Kwei 
Shins  at  the  period  of  sacrificing,  and  neglect  them  on  common  occa- 
sions, be  refers  to  the  Kwei  Shin  being  every  where  present,  even  in 
our  private  dwellings  ;   thus  the  idea  of  their  embodying  all  things 
without  exception,  would  be  still   more  evident.  This  section   refers 
mainly  to  the  idea  of  the   second   section,   regarding  embodying  all 
things  ;  and  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  elucidation  of  the  third  section 
concerning  sacrificing. 

In  this  passage  the  Shin  are  spoken  of  without  the 
Kwei,  but  lest  we  should  imagine  that  they  are  to  be 
veiwed  as  distinct  from  the  Kwei,  the  Commentator  tells 
us,  that  the  Shin  only  are  mentioned  here,  because  of 
the  act  of  their  ^  coming,  which  is  an  effort  of  the  -f^ 
expanding  principle,  and  he  further  informs  us  that  the 
Shin  here  spoken  of  are  the  Kwei  Shin  present  at  the 
time  of  sacrificing,  only  we  must  conceive  of  them 
sometimesjjas  present  on  common  occasions.  An  ap- 
parent inconsistency  is  observable  in  the  Chinese  theo- 
ry at  this  point ;  for  if  the  Kwei  Shin  ^  ^  ^  Wl 
embody  all  things  without  exception,  and  are  ^  ^$ 
^  ffi  present  wherever  we  go,  how  can  they  be  said 
to  ^  approach,  and  to  be  so  inscrutable  in  their  ap- 
proaches as  not  to  be  Jg([  fathomed  ^  But  here  again 
we  must  recur  to  the  Chinese  notion  of  the  Kwei  Shin, 
expanding  and  contracting,  approaching  and  receding, 
like  the  heaving  of  the  breath,  or  the  interchange  of 
light  and  darkness.  Is  not  this  another  proof  that  in 
-the  most  spiritual  exercises  of  the  Kwei  Shin,  where 
they  are  thought  to  approach  and  take  cognizance  of 
human  actions,  they  are  essentially  connected  with 
matter,  and  act  as  if  they  were  the  niere  pantings  of 
nature,  and  not  pure  spiritual  essences^  v> 

In  the  last  section  of  this  chapter  Confucius  says, 
"  Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  manifestation  of  their  abstruse- 
ness,  (the  Kwei  Shins)  whilst  displaying  their  sincerity, 
are  not  to  be  concealed." 
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Thfi  r'ornment.atnr  says,  That  sincerity  here  means,  that  wliich  is 
true  and  tree  from  ail  deception.  The  collectings  and  scatterings 
of  the  male  and  female  principle  of  nature  (to  produce  life  and  death) 
are  invariably  sincere,  (or  in  exact  accordance  with  the  strict  rule  of 
right,)  therefore  their  manifestations  are  thus  unconcealable. 

The  paraphrase  on  this  section  is  as  follows  ;  The  invisible  and 
inaudible  property  of  the  Kwei  Shins  may  be  called  their  abstruseness, 
whilst  their  embodying  all  thnigs  without  exception  is  their  manifesta- 
tion. But  how  can  they  be  abstruse  and  at  the  same  time  manifest  ? 
In  this  way.  In  every  single  instance  of  the  uniting  of  elements,  to 
constitute  living  things,  there  is  the  principle  of  expansion  present 
(or  the  Shin) ;  and  in  every  single  instance  of  the  separation  of  par- 
ticles, to  bring  about  their  dissolution,  there  is  the  principle  of 
contraction  present  (or  the  Kwei) ;  both  these  are  produced  by  the 
principle  of  truth  and  uncorruptedness  decreed  by  Heaven.  This  is 
the  way  in  which  (the  Kwei  Shin)  are  thus  abstruse  and  yet  manifest, 
without  any  possibility  of  concealment.      From   this  we  may  see  how 

full  and  perfect  are    1^  the  energies  of  the  Kwei  Shin. 

•The  critical  commentary  on  this  passage  runs  thus,  "  the  three 
first  sections  of  this  chapter  all  treat  of  the  unconcealable  manifestation 
of  the  abstruse  principle ;  in  this  section  alone  we  have  pointed  out, 

its  sincerity,      ff^  The  abstruse  is  ^  the  hidden,  referring  to  what 

is  above  said  about  the  invisible  and  the  inaudible,    g^  The  manifest 

is  -^  the  widely-displayed,  referring  to  what  is  above  said  of  embody- 
ing all  things  ;  these  two,  however,  are  not  to  be  divided  into  separate 
times  and  circumstaBces  ;  it  does  not  mean  that  the  Kwei  Shin  oro- 
ceed  from  the  abstruse  to  the  manifest,  but  it  conveys  the  idea  of  their 
possessing  both  at  the  same  time,  without  any  gradation  being  dis- 
tinguishable.   ^^  The  sincerity  spoken  of  in  the  text  refers  to  the  3^ 

principle  of  order,  which  rules  in  the  midst  of  the  ^^  energy  of  na- 
ture. Hence  Hoc-she  has  said,  that  the  Kwei  Shin  are  the  uniting 
and  scattering  energies  of  tlie  male  and  female  principle  of  nature  ; 

whilst  |5!(  sincerity  is  the  3gg  principle  of  order  according  to  which 
such  uniting  and  scattering  of  the  male  and  female  principles  of  nature 

are  regulated.      Between  heaven  and  earth  there  certainly  is  this  ^£ 

principle  of  order,  and  so  also  there  certaintly  exist  these  ^^  energies; 
thus  the  contractings  (of  the  Kwei)  are  real  contractings,  and  the  ex- 
pandings  (of  the  Shin)  are  real  expandiugs,  but  they  all  act  according 
to  this  perfectly  sincere  and  unadulterated  principle  of  order,  then  of 
course  they  are  brightly  displayed,  and  cannot  be  concealed  ;   hence 

it  is  said,  that  when  there  is  ^Qj^  sincerity,  there  will  follow  7]^  the 
existence  of  form.  In  its  being  unconcealable,  we  see  that  the  ab- 
struse is  necessarily  accompanied  by  that  which  is  manifest ;  thus  the 
abstruse  and  manifest  are  inseparably  united  in  one,  and  not  merely 
tacked  together,  from  which  we  may  infer  their  unconcealable  character. 
This  section  speaks  of  the  virtue  of  tlie  Kwei  Shin  being  so  complete, 
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separate  being  called  n' 
Medium,  this  is  the  first 
from  henceforth  the  word 
volume.      But     this     Siiu 


mainly  on  account  of  their  ^It  sincerity.      It  does  not  mean,  that   in- 
dependent of  the  Kwel  Shtn   there    is  a 
Sincerity.        In   this   work,  tie   Happy 
time  that  the  word  sincerity    appears; 
occupies    a     prominent     place    in     the 

cerity  is  the  r*>sult  of  ^  wide-spread  greatness  ;  speaking  of  it  accor- 
ding to  the  iS|  principle  of  order,  the  word  sincerity  occuring  in  sub- 
sequent  chapters  seems  to  per\  ade  all  principles  and   possess  them  in 

itself.  Speaking  of  sincerity  in  connection  with  '^  virtue,  this 
word  forms  the  pivot  and  hinge  of  the  whole  work,  but  the  writer 
has  managed  to  bring  it  up  when  speaking  of  the  Kwei  Shin,  that  he 
might  pass  on  from  the  root  of  productions  and  transformations,  to  the 
sincerity  of  the  human  heart,  in  which  we  perceive  that  the  writer's 
idea  is  perfect  and  complete.  Formerly  he  was  led,  from  the  obser- 
vation of  the  hawk  and  the  fishes  to    speak   of  ^  right  principles' 

^hich  was  to  exhibit  those  principles  from  «^  Tcl  71^  the  forms  of 
things  ;  now  ht  is  led  from  the  consideration  ©f  the  Kwei  Shin  to 
speak  of  right  principles,  which  is  to  illustrate   those   principles   Irom 

^J  J«2l  5p(j  the  energies  of  things.     The  invisible  and  inaudible  con. 

stitute  ^g  the  hidden,   the  embodying   of  all  things  constitutes   the 

^  expansive,  therefore  the  Kwei  Shin  are  said  to  unite  the  expan- 
sive and  the  hidden.  The  erebodying  of  all  things  constitutes  the 
greatness  of  the  Kwei  Shin  ;  after  having  sjioken  of  this,  the  writer 
merely  refers  to  the  presence  of  the  Kwei  Shin  at  sacrifices  and  in 
private  dwellings,  which  is  but  the  littleness  of  the  Kwei  Shin  ;  hence 
this  section  is  said  to  include  the  small  and  great  ;  thus  in  the  midst 
of  the  expaiisive  and  hidden,  he  includes  the  small  and  the  great. 
To  quote  'two  things  and  speak  of  them  together,  is  called  uniting  ; 
to  take  this  and  add  it  to  that,  is  called  including. 

In  order  to  understand  the  above  remarks  of  the  sage, 
we  must  consider,  that  by  the  abstruse  therein  mention- 
ed, is  meant  the  hidden  quality  of  the  Kwei  Shin,  con- 
sisting in  their  being  invisible  and  inaudible  to  human 
senses  ;   and  by  the  manifest,  is  meant  the  displays  of 
their  energy  in  embodying  all  things,  and  causing  them 
to  expand  or  contract,    to  grow  or  decay,    as  w^ell  as  in 
their  embodying  of  all  moving  things,  causing  them  to 
advance  or  recede,  to  change  or  revolve.     The  word 
sincerity  in  the  text  is  not  to  be  applied,  as  might  at 
first  appear,  to  the  sincere  feeling  of  the  worshippers, 
but  to  the  sincere  action  of  the  Kwei  Shin,  who  are 
supposed  to  do  every  thing  exactly  according  to  the 
rule  of  right,   and  to  be  real  and  unpretending  in  their 
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operations.     To  the  readers  of  the  Happy  Medium,  the 

word  =]|^  sincere,  and  ^  ^^  perfectly  sincere  will  be 
found  to  have  a  peculiar  meaning  ;  it  conveys  something 
of  the  idea  of  ^  perfect  intelligence  and  virtue,  such 
as  that  which  the  sages  possess  and  exhibit.  The 
commentator  tells  us,  that  the  energies  of  the  Kwei 
Shin  being  so  complete,  is  mainly  on  account  of  their 
=1^  sincerity  ;  which  is  an  inherent  quality  of  these 
beings,  and  not  a  separate  existence.  Here  then  we 
have  a  moral  quality  applied  to  the  Kwei  Stiin.  Let 
us  endeavour  to  combine  this  with  the  original  idea  at- 
tiiched  by  them  to  the  Kwei  Shin,  and  in  so  doing  we 
shall  find  that  they  are  the  contracting  and  expanding 
energies  of  nature,  embodying  all  things  and  yet  invisi- 
ble ;  influencing  men  to  offer  sacrifices  aright,  and  then 
being  present  at  such  offerings  ;  coming  down  also  in 
an  inscrotable  manner  to  observe  human  actions  ;  and 
then  manifesting  their  abstruseness,  in  a  sincere  and  in- 
telligent manner,  so  as  to  baffle  concealment.  In  all 
this,  we  see  a  gradual  advancement  from  the  material  to 
the  spiritual,  from  the  operative  to  the  presiding,  from  the 
confined  to  the  pervading,  from  the  gross  to  the  intelli- 
gent, until  they  become  objects  of  worship  and  reve- 
rence ;  yet  we  must  remember  that  according  to  their 
system,  they  are  based  in  matter,  and  essentially  con- 
nected with  it ;  that  they  are  dual  in  their  arrange- 
ment, and  plural  in  their  nature,  and  themselves  sub- 
ject to  a  controlling  power,  such  as  ^  1%  the  decree 
of  heaven,,  and  3  the  fitness  of  things.  The  utmost  we 
can  assign  to  them,  therefore,  is  the  anima  miindi,  or 
soul  of  the  universe,  divided  into  an  indefinite  number 
of  demons,  or  spirits,  to  whom  is  assigned  the  agitating 
and  reviving  of  material  things. 

In  the  24th  chapter  of  the  pfl  ^  Happy  Medium, 
we  have  a  casual  reference  to  the  jj]^  Shin,  which  may 
tend  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  The  writer 
says,  "  The  principles  of  the  5S  IS  perfectly  sincere 
enable  them  to  foretell  future  events  ;  when  a  country 
is  about  to  prosper,  there  will  be  propitious  omens,  and 


when  a  nation  is  going  to  decay,  there  will  be  unfa- 
vourable prognostics.  These  may  be  seen  in  the 
straws  and  in  the  tortoise,  (use  I  for  divination,)  and  may 
be  ascertained  from  the  actions  (of  the  prince.)  When 
happiness  or  misery  are  at  hand,  whether  s^ood,  the  e- 
vent  may  be  foreknown,  or  evil,  the  event  may  be  pre- 
dicted ;  therefore  the  perfectly  sincere  are  like  the 
Shin.     '--'-■'■■'■-  ^"/-.■■■^-■-  -"-'•'  V' \ ■■--:-■"■"-■■'■"■■■-■  : 

The  Shin  here,  accordinsf  to  the  commentator,  refer  to  the  Kwel 
Shin,  and  the  quality  ascribed  to  the  Sage  in  which  he  is  said  to  re- 
gem')le  the  Kwei  S'lln,  is  that  of  perfect   sincerity,  leading  to  the 
prognostication  of  future  events.     The  paraphrase  on   this   passage, 
says,    "  That  the  Kwei  Shin   embody    all   things   without  exception, 
and  can  move  the  springs  of  happiness  and  misery ;   while  the  per- 
fectly sincere  possess  in  themselves  clearness  and  intelligence,  with 
the  ability  to  examine  the  springs  of  happiness  and  misex'y:  thus  then, 
those  who  can  display  the  abstruse  in  the  midst  of  the  manifest  are  the 
Kwei  Shin,  and  those  who  can  know  the   abstruse    in  the   midst   of 
the  manifest  are  the   perfectly    sincere.       For   that    which   pervades 
both  the  visible  aud  invisible  world  is  one  course  of  action,   and   that 
which  unites  heaven  and  men,  is  one   principle  ;   therefore    the     per- 
fectly sincere  are  like  the  Shin."     The  critical  commentary  on  this 
passage,   says,     "  The   perfectly   sincere     man    possesses     in    him- 
self clearness  and  intelligence,  therefore  his  mind   and  his  energies 
are  like  the  Shin  ;  the  way  in  which  these  foreknow  future  events,  is, 
with  respect  to  the  Kwei  Shin,  that  they  display  the  springs  of  action 
by  the  priciples  of  truth,  and  with   respect   to  the    perfectly   sincere, 
that  they  examine  the  springs  of  action  by  the  feeling   of  sincerity  ; 
hence  these  latter  are  said  to  resemble  the  Shin.     From  the  non- 
existing  to  tend  towards  the  existing,  is  the  action  of  the  Shiu  ;    from 
the  existing  to  revert  to  the  non-existing  is  the  action  of  the  Kwei ; 
in  the  present  case,  there  must  be  the  auspicious  prognostics,  and  the 
unfavourable  omens,  displayed  in  the  straws  and  tortoises,  and  disco- 
verable ia  the  act'ons  of  the  prince,  all  which   are   the  forebodings  of 
the  springs  of  action  made  by  the  sincere  ;  and  thus  from  the  non-ex- 
isting to  trace  out  the  existing  is  the  Shin,  or  inscrutably  intelligent 
property  of  the  sincere.      Therefore  the  sage  considers  the  knowledge 
of  the  springs  of  action  displayed  by  the    perfectly  sincere,    to  resem- 
ble the  Shin.       The  commentator  says>  that  the   Shin  here,    refer  to 
the  Kwei  Shin,  by  which  he  means  that  the  word  is  to  be   take      as 

referring  to  the  beings  called  the  Kwei  Shin,  and  not  to  the   |Ji*  jfy 
shin  meaou,  inscrutable  intelligence  of  the  perfectly  sincere." 

In  the  above  passage,  the  highest  quality  of  the  sage 
is  said  to  be  that  of  perfect  sincerity,  and  having  per- 
fect sincerity,  or  acting  perfectly  in  accordance  widi 
the  principle  of  right,  and  the  fitness  of  things,  he  pos- 
sesses unbounded  intelligence.     By    means  of  this  in- 
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telligence,  he  is  alile  to  prognosticate  future  events, 
and  in  this  he  resembles  the  Shio.  The  way  in  which 
the  sages  ])redictecl  future  events  was  by  attending  to 
prognostics;  and  the  Kwei  Shin  discovered  their  know- 
ledge of  the  springs  of  the  action  by  acting  according 
to  the  principles  of  truth,  or  by  awarding  happiness  or 
misery  to  miiikind  in  an  upright  and  proper  manner. 
The  Kwei  Shin  are  said  to  act  according  to  the  fitness 
of  things,  in  their  expanding  and  contracting,  advancing 
and  receding  ;  an  1  by  thus  following  out  the  principles 
of  truth,  tht^y  produce  phenomena,  which  shew  their 
ability  to  anticipate  future  contiugencies.  In  all  this 
the  Chinese  im;\^ine  that  they  can  trace  a  resemblance 
between  the  si^es  and  the  Kwei  Shin,  but  if  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  SHges  resemble  that  of  the  Kwei  Shin, 
the  intel;i.^ence  of  the  Kwei  Shin  must  resemble  that 
of  the  sages  ;  and  if  the  sages  can  foretell  future 
events,  not  by  any  innate  sagacity,  but  by  observing 
prognostics,  and  drawing  inferences  from  the  same,  so 
also  the  Kwei  Shin  must  be  able  to  ascertain  the  con- 
tingencies of  futurity  only  in  some  such  manner. 
This  passage,  therefore,  does  not  ascribe  divine  intelli- 
gence to  the  Kwei  shiu,  but  only  such  as  the  sages 
possess  and  employ. 

In  the  29th  chapter  of  the  Happy  Medium,  we  have 
another  reference  to  the  Kwei  Shin.  The  passage 
runs  thus : 

"  1.  He  who  rules  over  the  empire  has  three 
weighty  matters  to  arrange,  which  done,  perhaps  he 
may  reduce  the  number  of  errors,  (committed  under 
him.)" 

Oa  this  the  Commentator  says,  th'it  "  the  three  weighty  matters" 
are  ceremonies,  r^a^ulations,  and  literary  examinations.  When  no 
one  but  the  Emperor  interferes  in  managing  these,  then  the  different 
states  will  be  uniformly  governed,  tamilies  will  be  saved  from  hetero- 
geneous customs,  and  individuals  will  have  fewer  errors." 

2.     "  Although  those  of  higti  antiquity  might  have 
been  good,  yet  they  have   left  no  sufficient  records  to 
prove  it ;  their  goodness  not  having  been  substantiated* 
has   failed  to  induce  credence  ;   and  not  having  posses- 
sed public  confidence,  the  people  have  not  complied 
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with  th(?m.  Iii  likii  .ftatiner,  although  those  of  a  more 
reCeftt  period  may  be  good,  yet  they  are  not  honoured 
(by  being  invested  wiffi  regal  dignity)  ;  not  being  thus 
honoured,  th«y  Uil  to  secure  pii))lic  eohfidenc^,  and 
uot  having  ^ti6h  confidence,  they  ite  not  followed." 

Here  the  coiinieiitatbr  rein-u-iis,  tfiat  "  those  of  high  antiquity^  re- 
fer to  the  nlonJCrctis  who  flourished  before  that  time,  such  as 
tfeose  who  iiistitilterf  the  ceremonies  of  the  Hea  and  Bhanaf  dyaasties, 
who,  a'tthoagh  good,  had  riot  left  sufficiert  records  to  enahle  men 
to  ^ubstaiitiiite  their  goodness.  Those  of  a  more  recent  period,  refer 
to  the  ^ages»  ^ho  occupied  inferior  stations,  such  as  Confucias,  who, 
atthoitgh  he  ihstitated  exce'lleat  ceremonies,  was  not  exalted  to  % 
stattoii  ofdi^hity;"  .      ^       .       .  i  ■ 

3t«    ''*Ther6for6' the  institutions  of  the  superior  man 

sioulct  originate    with  himself,   and  s:hduld  be   isuffi- 

ciently  Substantiated  among  the  people  ;   when  coih- 

pai^ed  ^ith   thOsel   of  the   three   ancient   kings,    they 

should  be   fbun(^  unerring  ;  when  established    before 

heaven  and  earthy  they  should  not  appear  inconsistent 

wiA  right  rea^Gik  ,-  when  con  fronted  for  examination 

hefote'  the  Kwei  Shin,  there  should  be  no  doubt  about 

them  ;  and  to  the  distance  of  a  hundred  ages,  waiting 

for  aaother  sage  t»  arise,  there  should  be  no^  misgivings 

respecting  theniv'* 

The  cbrtmeritatdr  tells  u«,  that  "  the  superior  niah"  here  spoken  of 
refers  to  hitri  wha  rules  over  the  ernpire  ;  and  the  institutions  men- 
ti6ire'd,  refSr  to  the  ceremonies,  regulations,  and  literary  examinations 
appointed'  by  him.  Originating  with  himself,  means,  that  he  himself 
should  possess  the  req^uisite  virtue  to  i-nstitute  them.  To  substantiate 
thefm  aimong  the  people,  means',  that  they  should  be  so  proved  as  to 
induce  belief  and  compliance.  "  Established,"  means  set  up,  as  it 
Mrere  Set  lip  here  to  be  examined  there.     Heaven   and  earth    is  here 

put  for  3P[  the  principle  of  right  reason.  The  Kwei  Shin  here  refer 
to  the  traces  of  formation  and  change,  (or  to  those  expanding  and 
contracting  powers  of  nature  which  bring  about  production  and  decay.) 
After  the  distance  of  a  hundred  ages,  wailing  for  another  sage  to 
arise,  and  yet  to  have  no  misgivings,  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  if 
another  sage  should  arise  he  would  not  alter  my  words. 

The  parftphr-ise  oh  this  passage,  suys,  that  if  those  who  possess 
virtue  (Kke  the  sages),  without  hitting  iipon  the  right  time,  and  with- 
out obtaining  the  prober  rank-,  are  still  unable  to  reduce  the  number 
of  people's  errors,  how- niuth  less  can  tbose,  who  merely  happen  to 
light  upon  the  opportun'ty,  and  get  into  stations  of  trust  and  dignity, 
without  pbsseftiSitig  the  requisite  virtue,  effect  this  !  Therefore  the 
superior  nbah  who  presides^  over  the  empire,  in  cnrryin?  out  thet-e 
tihree  important  institutions,  having  first  pfiid  honyur'lu  Virtuous  iiat'iiL, 
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and  encouraged  literary  efforts,  then  being  enabled  to  illustrate  the 
nature  of  heaven  eax-th  and  all  things,  while  he  complies  with  the 
laws  of  ceremony  and  music,  business  and  affairs,  inheriting  every 
one  of  these  in  himself,  may  be  said  to  possess  the  requisite  virtue. 
Moreover  when  he  hits  on  the  proper  season,  and  obtains  the  requisite 
dignity,  and  demonstrates  this  to  the  people  of  the  empire,  then  be 
will  be  confided  in,  and  then  he  will  be  followed ;  in  this  way  perhaps 
he  may  substantiate  the  goodness  of  his  acts.  Still  he  does  not  dare 
to  boast  of  himself,  and  will  take  that  which  he  does  and  compare  it 
with  the  acts  of  the  three  ancient  kings,  until  he  finds  that  amongst 
the  things  which  he  has  followed  or  altered,  diminished  or  increased, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  departure  from  former  practices.  He  also 
takes  the  things  which  he  has  instituted,  and  submits  them  to  the 
scrutiny  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  finds  that  amongst  the  things  which 
he  has  curtailed  or  completed,  aided  or  assisted,  there  is  nothing  that 
contradicts  the  self-existent  principle  of  right.  Moreover,  the  Kwei 
Shin  are  without  form,  and  are  with  difficulty  understood  ;  he  there- 
fore takes  his  own  actiors,  and  brings  them  in  contact  with  the  ab- 
struse and  mysterious  ;  in  this  way  he  coiafronts  them  for  examina- 
tion with  the  Kwei  Shin,  whose  contractings  and  expandings, 
changes  and  transfci'mations,  are  nothing  more  than  this  principle  of 
right  ;  thus  the  invisible  world  substantiates  the  visible,  and  the  su- 
perior man  's  free  from  doubt.  Future  sages  have  not  yet  arisen, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  they  will  be  :  he  therefore  secures 
that  his  conduct  be  such  that  nothing  can  be  added  to  it ;  and  then 
should  he  look  for  some  future  saije,  his  actions  and  usages  would  be 
nothing  more  than  what  this  principle  of  right  inculcates  ;  thus  he 
takes  the  distant  to  substantiate  the  near,  and  is  without  misgivings. 
In  this  way  it  is  that  the  three  institutions  of  the  superior  man  have 
some  certain  origin,  and  are  substantiated  by  proper  proofs. 

In  a  more  extended  commentary  on  the  subject,  the  writer  says, 
The  inscrutabilities  of  the  Kwei  Shin  refer  to  the  mutual  depen- 
dence of  their  filling  and  emptying,  their  dispersing  and  growing, 
with  the  inexhaustible  character  of  their  contracting  and  expanding, 
their  advancing  and  receding. 

4.  "Confronting  his  actions  for  exarainr.tion  with  the 
Kwei  Shin,  and  having  no  hesitancy,  shows  that  the 
superior  man  understands  Heaven  ;  to  be  bold  to  wait 
for  a  hundred  ages,  until  some  future  sage  arise,  with- 
out feeling  any  misgiving,  shows  that  he  understands 
men." 

The  Commentator  remarks  on  this,  that  to  know  heaven  and  to 
know  men,  means,  that  he   knows  the  principles  which  regulate  them. 

The  paraphrase  runs  tiius  :  "  The  regulations  of  the  superior  man, 
are  invariably  consistent  with  reason,  and  not  accidentally  right. 
His  being  able  to  confront  his  actions  with  the  hidden  nature  of  the 
Kwei  Shin,  and  to  feel  no  hesitancy  in  so  doing,  is  because  he  knows 
the  principles  which  actuate  Heaven.  For  the  principles  by  which 
Heaven  is  actuated,  are  carried  to  the  utmost  in  the  case  of  the  Kwei 
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Shin  ;  and  the  superior  mail,  investigating  thoroughly  their  J(^  ex- 

pandings,  and  understanding  their  ^fj  transformations,  fully  knows 
the  principles  by  which  Heaven's  ways  are  governed  ;  therefore  his 
regulations  are  all  in  accordance  with  Heaven,  so  that  he  can  confront 
them  for  examination  without  hesitation.  Speaking  only  of  the 
Kwei  Shin,  in  this  passage,  we  may  know  that  heaven  and  earth  are 
included.  Future  sages  are  removed  to  a  great  distance,  and  the 
superior  man  is  enabled. lo  wait  for  their  judgement  without  misgivings 
because  he  knows  the  principles  by  which  men  are  actuated.  For 
the  principles  which  guide  men  are  carried  to  the  utmost  in  the  case  of 
the  sages ;  while  the  superior  man,  clearly  understanding  men  and 
things,  and  examining  the  human  relations  by  the  principles  which 
uniformly  actuate  mankind,  perfectly  knows  them  all.  Therefore 
his  regulations  are  invariably  in  accordance  with  human  feelings,  so 
that  he  can  wait  for  future  sages  without  misgiving.  When  the 
writer  speaks  of  future  sages,  the  three  ancient  kings  are  of  course  in- 
cluded. This  is  what  is  called  the  extreme  of  goodness  displayed 
in  the  regulations  of  the  superior  man. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  proceed  further  with  this  chap- 
ter, as  our  object  is  merely  to   illustrate  the  Chinese 
ideas  of  the  Kwei  Shin  :    which  are  casually  referred 
to  in  it.     The  confronting  of  one's  actions   before   the 
Kwei  Shin  for  examination,  intimates   that  the  writer 
considered  the  Kwei  Shin  to  be  present,  and  to  be   ca- 
pable of  approving  or  condemning-  them  ;  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  quotation  from  the  Book  of  Odes  made 
formerly,    where  the  Shin  are  supposed  to  approach  us 
in  an  inscrutable  manner,  so  that  we  must  act  with  cau- 
tion,  in  order  to  avoid  being  filled  with  shame  in  their 
presence.     The  Kwei  Shin,  however,  are  mentioned  se- 
parately from  5^  Jj^  heaven  and  earth,  which  latter  is 
said  to  be  J^  the  self-existent  principle  of  right,  and 
therefore,   in   the  Chinese  estimation,  far  superior  to 
the  Kwei  Shin,  who  are  only  the  traces  of  production 
and  renovation,  or  whose  traces  are  seen  in  the  forma- 
tions and  changes  which   take  place  in  nature.     The 
Kwei  Shin  are  said  to  be  without  form,  and  hard  to   be 
understood,  both  abstruse  and  mysterious  ;  and  yet  their 
material  expandings    and   contractings,     changes  and 
transformations,  are  represented  as  merely  in  conformity 
with  J5  the  fitness  of  things,  which  they  cannot  go  be- 
yond.    In  the  fourth  section  the  writer  says,  "Confront- 
ing his  actions  for  examination  before  the  Kwei  Shin, 
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without  hesitancy,  shows  tha|;  tiie  s^pe?^!^  i^t?  «n(^^ 
stands  Heaven  ;"  fr-oni  whjeh  some  iioigbUpfcr  tWijie. 
Kwei  S^iQ  are  synouimous  with  Heaven  ;  butth«  cobi- 
mentator  tells  us,  that  the  Kwei  8hic,  in  the  above  pas- 
sage, includes  the  5^  i^  heaven  and  earth,  pipptjqnp^ 
immediately  before  them  in  the  third  section  ;  as  the 
^*  future  sages,"  also  include  the  ^  -T^  three  ancient 
kin^s,  mentioned  in  the  same  section ;  sp  that  the  supe^ 
rior  m^n  l^eiug  withoiit  doubts  and  misgiyingp  before 
them  may  be  said  to  know  heaven  and  men.  The 
words  heaven  and  earth,  as  well  as  the  three  ancient 
Kinp,  ^e  ojTiitted  in  the  passage  unde^  CQnsider?^tipa 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  therefore  the  word  55 
Heav  n  is  no  more  synon'mous  with  the  Kwei  Shin, 
thap  the  word  /^  men  mentioned  in  the  antithe^i^ai 
sentence  is  synonimous  with  the  sages.  The  expression 
that  ^  A^  ^  the  principles  which  actuate  Heavfin  are 
C£^f ried  *tp  the  utmost  by  the  Kwei  Shin,  is  similar  tp  th? 
phrase,  A  ^  ^  the  principles  by  which  men  are 
actuated  are  tdrried  to  the  utmost  by  Ihe  sages  ;  and 
from  tiie  latter  we  may  understand  the  former  ;  which 
giv^  us  the  idea  that  as  the  sages  carry  out  fuUy  the 
principle  of  right  in  man,  so  the  Kwei  Shin  carry  out 
fully  the  principle  of  right  in  heaven  and  earth.  From 
the  whole  we  may  understand  that  the  Kwei  Shin  are 
subordinate  to  heaven  and  earth,  as  well  as  to  the  ^ 
rule  of  right,  and  the  ^  fitness  of  things,  which  lat- 
ter  are  spoken  of  at  self-existing. 

In  the  1^  ^  Lun  yu.  Discourses  and  Conversations, 
2d  book,  and  5th  page,  we  have   the  following  passage  : 

1.  "  He  sacrificed  (to  his  ancestors)  as  if  they  were 
present,  he  sacrificed  to  the  Shins,  as  if  the  Shins  were 
present." 

The  commentator  on  this  passage  tells  us,  that  where  the  word  sa- 
•crifice  alone  is  employed,  it  is  to  he  understood  of  sacrificing  to  the 
manes  of  ancestors  ;  and  that  the  Shins  abpye  spoken  of  mean  the 
tJutside  ShJus,  (or  those  not  related  to  the  worshipper.)  In  sacrifi- 
cing  to  one's  ancestors  the  most  important  feeling  is  filial  p  ety,  and 
in  sacrificing  to  the  Shins,  the  most  imports^nt  thing  is  respect.  The 
commentator  suggests  also,  that  in  this  passage  the  disdples   of  Coa- 
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f$b$)a$>  inte}}^e4  to  repord  Uje  «incer,e  feding  of  the  sage  at  dve  rime  of 
Gfftcrificing. 

In  the  paraphrase  the  writer  remarks,  The  disciples  of  the  sage 
here  make  a  minute,  saying,  The  must  important  thing  in  sacrificing 
is  sincere  feeling.  When  the  sage  sacrificed  to  his  progenitors,  then 
his  filial  feelings  were  pure  and  earnest :  and  although  his  ancestors 
were  removed  to  a  distance,  he  felt  as  if  their  sound  and  form  "were 
present  "on  the  seat  appointed  for  tliem.  When  he  sacrificed  to  the 
outside  Shins,  (or  those  not  related  to  him,)  his  respectful  feeliitgs 
were  bent  towards  one  point,  and  although  there  was  no  connexion  of 
form  suid  sound,  he  felt  as  though  these  outside  Shins  "were  over  his 
head;    so  intense  was  his  sincerity. 

yh?  critical  commentary  ou  this  passage  states,  that  when  ances- 
tors are  mentioned,  deceased  parents  are  of  course  included.  The 
outside  Shins  he  says,  are  the  Shins  that  preside  over  hills  and  for- 
ests, rivers  und  vallies,  which  are  ahle  to  get  up  clouds  and  bring 
dow-n  rain :   these  were  sacrificed  to  when  the   sage  was  in  office. 

When  the  outside  Shins  are  mentioned,  then  u  ^Q  the  presiding 
genii  of  the  five  parts  of  the  house,  sacrificed  to  on  different  occasions, 
are  included.  Filial  piety  eonveys  the  idea  ol  sympathy  and  love, 
respect  that  of  veneration  and  awe.  Separately  considered  the  one  is 
filial  piety,  and  the  other  respect  ;  viewed  in  connexion,  :t  is  but  one 
feeling  of  sincerity,  which  reigning  in  filial  piety,  the  filial  piety  iai 
extremely  sincere;  and  reigning  in  respect,  the  respect  is  unques- 
tionably true.  My  own  \^  Wv  3''"™al  spirits  are  the  animsJ  spirits 
of  my  progenitors  ;   when  on  my  part,   I  carry  to  the  utmost  my 

sincerity  and  respect,  then  ^  the  breath  or  energy  of  my  ancestors 
is  here  present  ;  ju.st  the  same  as  a  root  again  sending  forth  shoots,  or 
like  a  dry  tree  putting  forth  new  roots  on  the  side  of  the  rotten  stump, 
thus  connecting  the  r«al  breath  or  energy  down  to  the  present  timjC, 
Akhpugh  the  outside  Shins  are  not  one  breath  or  energy  with  mytelf, 
yet  since  it  is  suitable  for  me  to  sacrifice  to  them,  then  there  exists  the 
principle  of  inter-corainunication,  and  if  I  carry  to  the  utmost  my  res- 
pect and  sincerity,  their  ^  breath  or  energy  will  also  be  influenced 
and  induced  to  come.     But  if  the  Shins  are  such  as  we  ought  not  to 

sacrifice  to,  then  as  this  ^E  principle  does  not  exist,  the  ^^  breath 
or  energy  cannot  be  present. 

Confucius  said,  "  When  I  do  not  attend  at  the  sacri- 
fice, it  is  to  me  as  if  there  were  no  sacrifice." 

Here,  the  commentator  says,  the  disciples  record  the  words  of  Con^ 
fucius,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  above  sentence.  At  the  proper  time 
for  sacrificing  perhaps  something  might  have  happened,  (sickness  or 
such  like,)  to  prevent  his  attendance,  and  he  commissioned  some  one 
else  to  act  tor  him  ;  on  such  occasions  he  could  not  carry  out  the  feel- 
ing of  sincerity  as  if  pxesent :  and  although  the  sacrifice  was  perform- 
ed, this  feeling  was  defective,  and  he  felt  as  if  the  sacrifice  had  not 
been  performed.  Fan-she  says.  That  when  the  good  man  sacrifices, 
he  guards  against  indulgence  for  seven  days,  and  fasts  for  three  ;  in 
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this  we  may  see  that  the  sacrificer  carries   his  sincere  feeling  to  the 

utmost ;  thns  when  the  sacrifice  to  heaven  is  offered,  the  J^  jf|^ 
celestial  Shins  come  down  ;   and  when  the  offerings  to  ancestors  are 

presented,  the  y^  "^^  human  Kweis  enjoy  them.;  but  it  all  depends 
upon  ourselves  in  order  to  produce  this  effect.  If  we  exercise  suitable 
sincerity,  then  the  proper  Shins  will  be  present,  but  without  the  due 
exercise  of  feeling  on  our  parts,  the  expected  Siiins  will  not  be  there  ; 
can  we  therefore  dispense  with  caution  ?  In  the  expression,  "  whsn 
I  am  not  present  at  a  sacrifice,  it  is  to  me  as  if  there  were  bo  sacri- 
fice," we  see,  that  sincerity  was  the  real  thing,  and  the  service  a 
mere  empty  ceremony. 

In  this  passage,  the  Shins  referred  to  are  merely  the 
presiding  genii  of  hills  and  rivers,  who  are  supposed  to 
control  the  wind  and  rain,  to  whom  it  was   usual   for   a 
man  to  offer  sacrifice  when  he  held  office.     These    are 
called  the  outside  Shins,  because  they  have  no  connec- 
tion with  a  man's  self,  except  an  official  one,  and  there- 
fore are  not  so  much  regarded  as  the  manes  of  depart- 
ed ancestors.     In  the  one  case  ^  filial  piety,   which 
consisted  in  sympathy  and  love,  was   the   main  feeling 
to  be  encouraged  ;    and  in  the  other  ^  respect,  which 
consisted  in  veneration  and  awe,  was  to  be   principally 
present  in  the  mind  of  the  w^orshipper  ;  but  as  filial  pie- 
ty   and    love    contemplated     a     nearer  relation,    and 
sympathy  of  the  worshipper  with  the  object  of  worship, 
than  mere  respect  or  awe,  so  we  may  see  how  it  is  that 
the  Chinese   esteemed   the  manes  of   ancestors    much 
more  than  the  genii  of  hills  and  rivers.     This   is  a- 
gain  evident  from  the  idea  subsequently  put  forth,  that 
our  breath  or  animal  spirits  is  part  and  parcel  of  that 
which  our  ancestors  possessed,    (in    the    same   way  as 
Levi  was  in  the  loins  of  Abraham  when  Melchisedec 
met  him,)  so  that  when  we  sacrifice   with   due  respect 
to  their  manes,  we  induce  them  to  come  and  be  present, 
while  we   can   feel   a  sympathy   with  them,  as  if  we 
actually  brought  them  down  to  the  present  time.         In 
the  case  of  the  outside  Shins,  there  is  no  oneness  of 
breath  or  energy,   and  the  same  sympathy  cannot  be 
felt,  yet  because  it  is  my  duty,  in  virtue   of  my  office, 
to  sa'!rifice  to  them,  if  I  manifest  a  due  degree  of  sin- 
cerity on  the  occasion,    there  is  a  sort  of  connection  es- 
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tablished,  and  they   will   also   be   induced    to  come. 
Thus  the  sage  sacrificed  to  them  as  if  present,  though 
evidently  with  a  different  feeling  from  that  which  he 
experienced  when  making  offerings  to  his  ancestors. 
•  Although  the  word   1^   Shin  only  is  found  in   the 
passage  above  quoted,  yet  the  ^  Kwei  is  included,   for 
the  manes  of  ancestors  to  which  the  first  member   o  f 
the  sentence  refers  are  in  fact  the  Kwei,  while  the  out  - 
side  Shins,  mentioned  afterwards,  are  the  Shin. 

In  the  commentary  on  the  second  section,  the  writer 
says,  **  that  when  the  5^  sacrifices  to  heaven  are  offer- 
ed, the  ^  jjj^  celestial  Shins  descend,  and  when  ^ 
the  offerings  to  ancestors  are  presented,  the  \.  ^ 
human  Kweis  enjoy  them."  In  which  passage  we 
have  the  Kwei  Shin  again  exhibited  in  connection 
with  each  other,  only  the  Shin  here  spoken  of  are  not 
so  much  the  genii  of  hills  and  rivers,  as  the  expanders 
of  nature  more  immediately  employed  by  heaven. 
Hence  as  heaven  is  not  supposed  to  come  down  to 
earth,  when  the  sacrifices  to  heaven  are  offered,  the  ce- 
lestial Shins  descend ;  so  also  when  the  manes  of  an- 
cestors are  sacrificed  to,  their  Kweis,  or  their  previous- 
ly contracted  energies,  approach  and  enjoy  the  feast. 

In  the  third  book  of  ^  |§  Discourses  and  Conver- 
sations, on  the  r/th  page,  we  have  the  following  pas- 
sage :■. 

'■'•  Fan-che  enquired  about  wisdom  *?  Confucius  said, 
Attend  mainly  to  the  righteous  acts  due  towards  the 
people  ;  respect  the  Kwei  Shins,  and  keep  them  at  a 
distance;  this  may  be  considered  wisdom.  He  fur- 
ther asked  regaiding  benevolence'?  To  which  the  sage 
replied,  Benevolence  consists  in  paying  chief  attention 
to  what  is  difticult,  and  afterwards  regarding  that 
which  may  be  acquired  thereby  ;  this  may  be  consi- 
dered benevolence." 

The  commentator  on  this  passage  says,  That  the  word  "  people," 
is  to  be  understood  of  men  in  general.  "  Acquire"  means  to  obtain. 
To  exert  one's  main  strength  in  doing  that  which  is  suitable  in  «ur  in- 
tercourse witli  mankind,  and  not  to  be  deluded  by  trying  to  find  out 
)he  inscrutabilities  of  the  Kwei  Shin,  is  the   business  of  the    wise 
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First  to  attend  to  \rliat  is  difficult  in  busiuesp,  and  aftenvaifds  to  re* 
g^d  Nvhat  is  to  he  o'  taint- J  as  the  result  of  such  eiForts,  this  i&thefeeU 
ing  of  thd  benevolent  mail.  This  announcement  to  Fan-che  must 
have  been  ofl  account  of  some  known  fault  into  which  he  had  fallen; 
Clnng-tRze  says,  that  for  people  to  put  too  much  confidence  in  the 
Kwei  Shins  is  a  delusion  ;  and  yet  if  you  do  not  believe  them  altoge- 
ther, you  ciinnot  respect  them  :  but  he  who  can  respect  them,  and  yet 
keep  them  at  a  distance,  may  be  considered  Wise.  He  also  says.  To 
attend  first  to  the  most  difficult  thing,  means  to  repress  one's  evil  de- 
sires. To  put  that  fiist  which  is  most  difficult,  and  yet  not  to  spe- 
culate upon  what  you  may  get  by  so  doing,  is  benevolence.  Leu- 
she  says.  You  should  attend  to  that  which  is  most  urgent,  and  not 
seek  after  that  which  is  hard  to  be  understood  ;  you  should  stre- 
nuously pr:tcLise  that  which  you  know,  and  not  dread  difficulties  in 
that  which  is   hard  to  perform. 

Tlie  paraphrase  on  the  above  passage  says.  That  Fan-ehe  enqu'irfe'd 
regarding  wisdom,  when  Confucius  said.  Wisdom  consists  in  flie 
clear  disct^rnnient  of  right  principles  ;  if  you  can  sincerely  exert 
your  -^  reiigth  in  doing  th.it  which  is  right' towards  othera,  and  strenu- 
ously practise  whatever  the  relations  in  which  you  stand,  or  the  sta^ 
taons  which  you  fill,  require  you  to  perform  ;  while  yon  respect  the 
Kwei  Shins,  and  keep  them  at  a  distance,  neither  flattering  nor  an- 
noying them  by  your  solicitations  for  happiness  ;  if  you  can  manage 
your  business  in  this  intelligent  nVanner,  will  you  not  be  considered 
wise  '?  Fan-che  further  enquired  regjffding  benevolence  ?  to  which  the 
sage  replied,  Benevolence  eousisfes  in  th«  pure  mxiintenance  of  good 
feeling  ;  if  you  only  attend  itt  th&  first  instance  to  that  which  is  difl^- 
cult  in- business  ;  vigorously  giving  precedence  to  whatever  is  most 
important  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  or  has  reference  to  the  per- 
fection of  your  nature,  while  you  wait  for  tha  results  to  fblloW-  of 
themselves,  not  setting  your  heart  upon  them  as  if  you  certainly  ex- 
pected them,  when  you  maintain  right  feeling  in  tliis  pure  and  un- 
afitcted  manner,  will  you  not  be  considered  benevolent  ? 

In  the  above  passage,  Confucius  places  the  duties  of 
cultivating  the  haman  relations  and  every  day  virtues 
in  the  first  place,  while  he  regards  questions  about  the 
Kwei  Shins  as  of  inferior  moment.  He  would  have 
the  latter  indeed  treated  with  respect,  but  no  more  at- 
tention paid  to  them  than  what  custom  would  tencfer 
necessary.  In  all  this,  we  perceive  the  very  inferior' 
notions  entertained  by  the  Chinese  of  the  Kwei  S^in, 
and  the  comparatively  small  estimation  in  which  th^y 
are  held. 

In  the  4th  Book  of  Discourses  and  Conversations, 
and  the  lOth  page,  we  have  the  following  passage. 
Confucius  was  seriously  indij>posed,  when  Tsz^-loo 
(one    of  his   disciples)   as^ked    if  he  should  offer  Up' 
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prayers  for  him.  Confucius  said,  Is  there  any  such 
thing?  to  which  Tsze-loo  replied,  There  is ;  an  old  epi- 
tBph  says,  we  have  prayed  to  the  1^  Shins  above,   and 

to  the  1^  K'es  below !  Confucius  rejoined,  1  have  lon^ 
been  in  the  habit  of  praying-. 

The  Commentator  on  this  passage  says,  To  pray,  means,  to  pray 
to  the  Kwei  Shin.  Confucius,  in  enquiring,  whether  there  was  any 
such  thing  ?  meant  to  ask,  whether  there  was  any  reason  for  it. 
An  epitaph  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  lamenting  the  dead,  and  de- 
tailing his  actions  ;  above  and  below,  mean,  heaven  and  earth. 
Those  which  belong  to  heaven  are  called  the  Shin,  and  those  which 
belong  to  earth  are  called  the  K'he.  To  pray,  means,  to  repent  of  er- 
rors and  to  pass  over  to  goodness,  in  order  to  solicit  the  protection 
of  the  Shin.  If  there  were  no  reason  for  such  a  practice,  then  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  performing  it;  Tsze-loo  said  there  was  :  but 
we  should  think  that  the  sage  had  been  guilty  of  no  fault,  and  had 
no  further  jjooduess  to  which  he  could  advance  ;  his  former  practices 

were  certainly  in  accordance  withfjifP^n  •^t<*l''i?*?n*'*"d  iuvisiaie  beings, 
therefore  he  said,  I  have  ioog  lejn  i;i  tae  habit  of  prayiajr.  More- 
over, according  to  tae  Book  of  Oere.noiies  custo  nary  .it  the  demise  of 
learned  men,  it  was  usual,  as  soon  as  they  wt-re  sick,  to  offer  prayers 
to  the  ireai:  thit  presided  over  the  firs  parts  of  the  house  :  f  r  the 
attendmts  were  at  that  time  in /r-'at  extremity,  and  their  feelings 
would  not  let  thrim  r'-st,  so  thay  were  in  the  hibit  of  prayiug  without 
isif  )r  uiiiiT  the  patieut,  therefore  Co.ifucius  did  not  directly  oppos3 
T-*ze  loo  s  wish,  but  m^erely  told  him  th,t  there  was  no  necessity  for 
prayer. 

Tne  pHMphrase  on  this  passage  is  to  the  following  effect :  Wiieri 
Coiifuoias  was  very  mucii  indisposed,  and  init-ed  dangerousiy  ill, 
Tsze-loo  ask''d  his  mister,  whether  he  wished  him  to  offer  up  prayer^ 
to  thf  Kwr  1  S  lin,  in  order  to  solicit  their  lUvour  and  hapoiness.  Con 
fii'tiiis,  wishuiif  h'.m  to  ensure  accurately  into  tiie  reason  of  the  cere* 
mony,  asked,  wh.-tiier  according  to  the  prmciples  Oi  reason  there  wa" 
any  need  of  such  a  thiiii;  ?  Tsze-loo,  without  understanding  hi^ 
"leaniu^f,  replied  tliat  th  re  was;  (j'loting  in  proof  the  words  of  an  an* 

cient  epitaph,  which  said,  we   have  prayed  to  the   J^   ^^  celestia'i 

Sliitis  ahove,  and  to  the  J^  ]fjp^  terrestrial  K'lies  below.  Confucius 
said,  Shoiid  there  be  any  reason  for  such  a  practice,  it  is  only  when 
the  worshippers  repent  of  their  faults  aud  remove  to  the  way  of  good- 
ness, in  order  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  Shin  ;  but  in  my  every-day 
practice  I  have  always  treated  the  Kwei  Shin  with  respect,  fearing 
lest  I  should  inadvertently  offend  tliem  ;  thus  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  praying  to  them  for  a  long  time,  and  not  only  now  wheu  I 
am  sick.     Take  th  s,  and  think  over  it. 

in  this,  as  well  as  iv  the  former  quotation,  we  per- 
c.*ive  the  irreligious  spirit  of  the  philasoplier,  not  Oftly 
keeping  him  at  the  utmost  distance  from    invisible  be- 
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Fwst  to^  atteJnd  to  what  is  di^euU  in  busiaess,  and  afterwards  (»  rc« 
g^d  what  is  to  !)e  ol  taineJ  as  the  result  of  such  efforts^  this  isc  the  feel* 
ing  of  thd  benevolent  man.  This  announcement  to  Fan-che  must 
have  been  ort  acconfit  of  some  known  fault  into  which  he  had  fallen; 
Cliing-tsae  says,  that  for  people  to  pait  too  much  confidence  in  the 
Kwei  Shtns  is  a  delusion  ;  and  yet  if  you  do  not  believe  them  altoge- 
ther, you  cimnot  respect  them  :  but  he  who  can  respect  them,  and  yet 
keep  them  at  a  distance,  may  be  considered  wise.  He  also  says,  To 
attend  first  to  the  most  difficult  tiling,  means  to  repress  one's  evil  de- 
sires. To  put  that  first  which  is  most  difficult,  and  yet  not  to  spe- 
culate upon  u  hat  you  may  get  by  so  doing,  is  benevolence.  Leu- 
she  s;iys.  You  should  attend  to  that  which  is  most  urgent,  and  not 
seek  after  that  which  is  hard  to^  be  understood  ;  you  should  stre- 
naously  pn>cLise  that  which  you  know,  and  not  dread  difficulties  in 
that  which  is   hard  to  perform. 

Tiie  paraphrase  on  the  above  passage  says.  That  Fan-ehe  enquirfed 
regarding   wis<luin,  when   Confucius  said.  Wisdom  consists  in  flie 
clear  disc»?rnuient   of  right   principles  ;    if  you    can  sincerely   exerfe 
your  -U-eiigth  in  doing  that  which  is  right' towards  others,  and  strenu- 
ously practise  whatever  the  relations  in  which  you  stand,  or   the   sta- 
tions which  you  fill,  require  you  to  perform  ;  while  yoo'  respect  the 
Kwei  Shins,  and  keep  them  at  a  distance,  neither  flattering   nor  an-- 
noying  them  by  your  solicitations  for  happiness  ;  if  you  can  managie 
your  business  in  this  intelligent  nhinner,  will  you  not  be  considered 
wise  ■?  Fan-che  further  enquired  regardmg  benevolence  f  to  which  the 
sage  replied.  Benevolence  consists  in  the  pure  maintenance  of  good" 
feeling  :  if  you  only  attend  in!  the  first  instance  to  that  which  is  diffiv 
cult  in  business  ;  vigorously   gi^'ing   precedence   to  whatever  is  most 
iinportant  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  or  has  reference  to  the  per- 
fection of  your   nature,  while  you  wait  for   the.  results  to  fblloVV"  of 
themselves,  not  setting  your  heart  upon  them  as  if  you  certainly  ex- 
petted  them,  when  you   maintain  right  feeling  in  this  pure  and  im- 
affected  manner,  will  you  not  be  considered  benevolent  ? 

In  the  above  passage,  Confucius  places  the  duties  of; 
cultivating  the  human  relations  and  every  day  virtues 
in  the  first  place,  while  he  regards  questions  about  the" 
Kwei  Shins  as  of  inferior  moment.  He  would  have' 
the  latter  indeed  treated  with  respect,  but  no  inor6  at- 
tention paid  to  tliem  than  what  custom  would'  ifendbt' 
necessary.  In  all  this,  we  perceive  the  very  rnfefior' 
notions  entertained  by  the  Chinese  of  the  KWei  S^iri, 
and  the  comparatively  small  estimation  in  which  th'^y 
are  held. 

In  the  4th  Book  of  Discourses  and  Conversations, 
and  the  lOth  page,  we  have  the  following  passage. 
Confucius  was  seriously  indisposed,  when  Tszd-lo5 
(one    of  his  disciples)   as'ked    if  he  should  offer  Up 
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prayers  for  him.  Confucius  said,  Is  there  any  such 
thing  ?  to  which  Tsze-loo  replied,  There  is ;  an  old  epi- 
taph says,  we  have  prayed  to  the  jj^  Shins  above,  and 
'  to  the  m  K'es  below !  Confucius  rejoined,  1  have  lon^ 
been  in  the  habit  of  praying. 

The  Commentator  on  this  passage  says,  To  pray,  means,  to  pray 
to  the  Kwei  Shin.  Confucius,  in  enquiring,  whether  there  was  any 
such  thing  ?  meant  to  ask,  whether  there  was  any  reason  for  it. 
An  epitaph  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  lamenting  the  dead,  and  de- 
tailing his  actions  ;  above  and  below,  mean,  heaven  and  earth. 
Those  which  belong  to  heaven  are  called  the  Shin,  and  those  which 
belong  to  earth  are  called  the  K'he.  To  pray,  means,  to  repent  of  er- 
rors and  to  pass  over  to  goodness,  in  order  to  solicit  the  protection 
of  the  S^iin.  If  there  were  no  reason  for  such  a  practice,  then  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  performing  it;  Tsze-loo  said  there  was  :  but 
we  should  think  that  the  sa^e  had  been  guilty  of  no  fault,  and  had 
no  further  aroodiiess  to  which  he  could  advance  ;  h'.s  former  practices 

were  certainly  in  accordance  with)|]ipq|5;!itel!igent  and  iavisiale  beings, 
therefore  he  said,  I  h;ive  long  )ejn  ia  tiie  habit  of  praying'.  More- 
over, acGordi.ii?  to  t'le  Book  of  Oere.no  lies  ci»sta;nary  at  the  demise  of 
Iftarued  men,  it  was  usuai,  as  soon  as  they  were  sick,  to  offer  prayers 
to  the  ifeaii  thit  presided  over  the  five  parts  of  the  hoise  :  f  r  t:.e 
attend'ints  were  at  that  time  in  jr';at  extrera.ty,  and  their  feelings 
would  not  let  thi^m  r  '.st,  so  they  were  in  the  hioit  of  priyiufj  without 
inf  )r  uinj'  the  patieat.  therefore  Co.ifucius  did  not  directly  oppose 
Tsze  loo  s  wish,  but  merely  told  him  tht  there  was  no  necessity  for 
prayer. 

Tne  paraphrase  on  this  passage  is  to  the  following  effect :  Wnen 
Coufuci  iS  was  very  much  indisposed,  and  indeed  dangerousiy  ill, 
Tsze-loo  ask*?d  his  mister,  whether  he  wisiied  him  to  offer  up  prayer^ 
to  thf  Kwf  1  Siin,  in  order  to  solicit  their  favour  and  hap oiness.  Con 
fuoius,  wishiniT  him  to  en  pi  ire  accurately  into  tiie  reason  of  the  cere* 
mony,  asked,  wh.-tiier  according  to  the  principles  oi  reason  there  wa" 
any  uf-ed  of  sucii  a  thiusi;  ?  Tsze-loo,  without  understanding  hi* 
"ii^anin-;,  replied  that  th  re  was;  qioting  in  proof  the  words  of  an  an* 

cient  epitaph,  which  said,  we   have  prayed  to  the   J^   i])^   celestia'i 

Sliius  aSbve,  and  to  the  J^  ^yp^  terrestrial  K*hes  below.  Confucius 
said,  Shoiid  there  be  any  reason  for  such  a  practice,  it  is  only  when 
the  worshippers  repent  of  their  faults  aud  remov*  to  the  way  of  good- 
ness, in  order  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  Shin  ;  but  in  my  every-day 
practice  I  have  always  treated  the  Kwei  Shin  with  respect,  fearing 
lest  I  should  inadvertently  offend  them  ;  thus  I  have  been  in  tha 
habit  of  praying  to  them  for  a  long  time,  and  not  only  now  when  I 
am  sick.     Take  th  s,  and  think  over  it. 

In  this,  as  well  as  ip  the  former  quotation,  we  per- 
ceive the  irreligious  spirit  of  the  philosopher,  not  only 
keeping  him  at  the  utmost  distance  from    invisible  be- 
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inge  through  tife,  but  eve»  on  th6  bonders  6f  thl  srisre- 
preventing  his  seeing  the  necessity  of  prayer.  Willi 
this  irreligious  disposition,  commoa  to  most  philofio- 
phers,  however,  we  have  not  now  to  do,  but  our  ;^ 
business  is  to  ascertain  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage before  us.  It  seems  it  was  usual,  when  great 
men  were  seriously  indisposed,  for  their  attendants  to 
pray  to  the  Kwei  Shin.  One  of  the  disciples  of  Con- 
fucius wanted  to  comply  with  this  custom,  but  the  sag6 
himself  could  not  see  the  necessity  of  it;  thinking 
that  a  good  life  was  the  best  praycTj  and  that  so  long 
as  a  man  did  his  duty  in  his  station,  the  less  he  had  to 
do  with  invisible  beings  the  better.  The  disciple  not 
understanding  his  master's  idea,  quoted  an  ancient  epi- 
taph, showing  that  it  was  usual  to  pray  to  the  |j1^  Shins 
above,  and  to  the  J^  Ke's  below.  As  this  is  the  first 
passage  of  the  Four  Books  in  which  we  have  met  with 
the  ^  K'he,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  what  they  mean. 
K-anjf-he  says,  that  the  f|f  K'he  are  the  j^  |f  terres- 
trial Shins,  and  observes  that  the  ^f||f  terrestrial  K'hes 
S  ui  ^  1^  €"  111  are  those  that  bring  up  all  tbingfi. 

as  the  ^  ^  celestial  Shins  51  {ij  M  ^  W  tfe  ^^ad 
out  all  things.  They  are  then  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same  beings,  only  the  one  have  especial  reference  to 
heaven,  and  the  other  to  earth  ;  the  one  are  said  to  be 
above,  and  the  other  below  ;  the  one  lead  out,  while 
the  other  bring  up  all  things.  The  ^  K'hes  are  there- 
fore a  portion  of  the  expanding  powers  of  nature,  main- 
ly spoken  of  with  reference  to  earth  ;  and  they,  as  well 
as  the  |j^  Shin,  are  distinct  from  the  ^  Kwei,  which 
are  the  contracting  powers  of  nature.  They  were  ob- 
jects of  devotion,  l)ecause  many  of  the  Chinese  thought 
they  could  by  prayer  obtain  blessings  from  them^  but 
Confucius  discouraged  such  devotional  acts  as  imneces-k 
sary.  In  the  commentary  on  this  passage,  we  meet  for 
the  first  time  with  the  expression  f\i^  §)J  Shin  ming^ 
which  is  not  to  be  taken  her^  for  a  mere  attribute,  as 
Kang-he  explains  it,  but  for  spiritual  intelligences,  o* 
ilivtsible  and  intelligent  beings,  with  whom  the  conduct 
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of  the  sage  was  in  |»j9rfect  accordA^ce,  aio  that  haviag 
never  offeoded  them,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
pray  to  them  for  their  forgiveness.  Iij  the  present 
day  this  phrase  is  used  for  idols  so  distinctively, 
that  it  would  be  injudicious  to  employ  it  for  express- 
ing the  Deity. 


In  the  same  bookj  and  at  the    I7th 
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e,   we  have 


the  following : 

Confucius  said,  In  Y^  I  can  find  no  flaw  ;  he  Vi^as 
sparing  in  his  common  diet,  but  extremely  filial  in  his 
conduct  towards  the  Kwei  Shin ;  he  wore  vile  clothing, 
but  he  was  truly  elegant  in  his  apron  and  crown  (used 
on  sacrificial  occasions)  ;  he  dwelt  in  a  mean  abode,  bat 
he  exerted  his  strength  upon  the  ditches  and  water- 
courses ;  in  Y^  I  can  find  no  blemish. 

The  commentator  says,  that  the  word  flaw,  means  a  crack  ;  andi 
^e  idea  of  the  sage  is,  that  in  pointing  to  his  cracks,  he  had  no  remark 
^o  niake.  Sparing  means  thin;  bis  being  extremely  filial  in  hif 
conduct  towards  the  Kwei  Shin,  means  that  he  offered  plenteous 
and  pure  sacrifices.  His  clothing,  referred  to  his  every-day  clothing. 
The  apron  wag  a  covering  for  th^  knees,  and  was  made  of  leather  ; 
the  prQv^n  was  s,  mitre  he  wore,  and  both  were  employed  on  sacrificiat 
occasions.  The  ditches  and  water-courses,  were  channels  for  water 
between  the  fields,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  their  boundaries,  and  for 
providing  against  drought  and  inundation.  Whether  he  was  liberal 
6r  sparing,  in  every  case  he  did  that  which  was  suitable,  therefore  he 
had  no  fl^w,  that  could  be  remarked  upon.  Hence  the  sage  repeated 
his  observation,  in  order  to  express  his  deeper  admiration.  Yang- 
she  says.  He  was  sparing  ir.  what  he  bestowed  upon  himself,  and 
when  he  exerted  diligence  it  was  in  the  business  of  the  people;  when  he 
displayed  liberality,  it  was  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  temple  and  court, 
thus  he  might  be  said  to  possess  the  empire,  without  seeming  to 
possess  it  ;  what  blemish  then  could  be  found  in  him  '? 

The  paraphrase  runs  thus  :  Confucius  said,  When  I  eicamine  into 
tiie  sovereigns  of  antiquity,  such  as  Yn,  of  the  Hea  dynasty,  I  can- 
not point  out  any  blemish,  that  I  could  remark  upon.  For  instance 
when  he  provided  himself  with  meat  and  drink,  he  was  frugal  and 
Sparing  ;  but  in  sacrificing  to  the  Kwei  Shins  of  the  ancestorial  temple, 
he  was  most  abundant  and  pure  in  his  selection  of  victims  and  meat- 
offerings, to  show  his  filial  piety  and  induce  them  to  accept  his  offer- 
ing. On  common  occasions  he  aimed  at  coarseness  and  vileness  ia 
his  apparel,  but  with  regard  to  the  apron  and  mitre  used  on  sacrificial 
occasions,  be  exerted  his  utmost  efforts  to  provide  things  of  the  most  Cr 
legant  kind  without  the  slightest  niggardliness  In  the  abode  in  which 
he  dwelt,  he  put  up  with  a  small  and  low  edifice,  but  with  respect  Id 
tfciB  ditches  aad.water-courses- among  the  people,  tie  carried  to. the  ul- 
mtwt  i%«  labottr  «f  arranging  and  managiug,  with  Che  view  offtxiuf  (hd 
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fp*peT  hoiindaries^  and  ertiarding  against  droughts  arid  immdattons. 
Wiien  it  was  necessary  to  be  economical,  he  was  econonoical ;  and  when 
liberality  was  calfed  for,  he  was  liberal :  in  each  department  be  did  what 
was  requisite.   With  such  a  sovereign  as  Yu,  I  can  truly  find  no  fault. 

The  Kwei  Shins  above  mentioaei],  we  are  told  by  the 
critical  commentator,  refer  to  |[|^  ^  the  manes  of  de- 
parted parents  and  ancestors.  So  that  we  have  do  need 
to  seek  far  for  the  meaning  of  the  terms  in  the  present 
intance,  and  the  use  of  the  word^  filial  affection,  in- 
stead of  §j|[  respect,  with  reference  to  the  Kwei  Shin, 
is  accounted  for.  It  shews  also  what  a  wide  arceptatioa 
the  words  are  capable  of,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  as- 
sign to  them  any  defi'iite  meaning. 

In  the  6th  Book  of  Discourses  aad  Conversations, 
and  the  3d  page,  we  have  another  reference  to  the 
Kwei  ^ihin,  as  follows  : 

"  K'he-loo  or  (  Isze  loo),  enquired  al  out  serving  the 
Kwei  iihins '?   When  Confucius  said,  riot;  being  abie  to 
serve  men,  haw  cm   you   expect  to   serve  th<     Kvrei. 
He  again  asked  about  de?tth  ;    wneu  the  sage    replied 
Not  being  fully  acqu?iiDted  With  life,  how  can  you  ex 
pect  to  understand  death 

The  Commentator  says,  that  K'he-1«6'  asked  about  serving  the 
Kwei  Shins,  with  the  view  of  knowing  the  object  with  which  sacrifices 
are  offered  ;  moreover  death  is  a  thia.^  wLich    m^in  canuot  avoid,    and 
consequently  we  should  not  be  ignorant  of  it;  both  of  these,  therefore, 
are  important  questions.       Yet  unless  a   man   were  sufficiently  sin- 
cere and  respectful,  to  enable  him    to  serve   his   frllow  men,    he  cer- 
tainlv  would  Hot  be  auie  to  serve  the  Sblns  ;  also  unless  a  man  traced 
things  up  to  th'iir  original,  and  kne^  that    whereby    he   obtained  life, 
he  certainly  would  not  be  able  to   revert   to  the   end   of  things,    and 
know  the  cause  wiierefore  he  should  die.     For  .the  visible   and  invisi- 
ble worlds,  together  with  the  beginning  and  end  of  man,  are  originally 
no  two  principles  ;  but  learning  has  it  gradations,   and   we  must   not 
be  like  those  who  jump  over  the  forms  at  school  ;  therefore  Confucius 
administered  to  htm  this  caution.     Ching-tsz^  says.  As   the  day  and 
the  night,  so  is  the  principle  of  life  and   death  ;    if  a  man  knew  the 
principle  of  life,  he  would  know  the  principle  of  death  ;  and  if  a  man 
could  carry  out  the  pr  iiciple  starving  of  men,  he  could  also   carry  out 
itbe  principle  of  serving  the  Kwei.  Life  and  death,  men  and  Kwei,  are 
one  and  yet   t  vo.  are  two  and  yet  one.     Some   have  said,  we  do  not 
know  but  that  Confucius's  not  informing  Tsz^-loo,  waslbe  most  ef- 
lectualy  way  to  inform  him. 

The  paraphrase  is  as  follows:  K'he-loo,  enquired  regturding  the 
JC^wei  Sli2a«  that  as  it  was  proper  for  men  to  serve  them,   he   should 
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like  to  knovv  the  way  in  which  we  oui^ht  to  do  it.  Confuciu*  replied; 
Human  beings  and  the  Kwei  are  one  and  the  same  ;  the  way  in  which 
we  are  to  serve  the  Kwti  Shin  is  precisely  similar  to  that  in  which 
we  ought  to^serve  our  fellow  men.  If  amongst  our  parents  and  bre« 
thren,  relations  and  superiors,  we  cannot  carry  out  the  feelinjf  of  re- 
spect and  sincerity,  in  order  to  ser^^e  them,  we  shall  be  blamed  by 
men  in  the  visible,  ami  not  only  by  the  K  vei  in  the  invisible  \%orld 
how  then  can  we  serve  the  Kwei,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  appro  ich 
and  enjoy  the  sacrifiv-es  we  off<-r.  If  you.  Sir,  wish  l<»  s  rve  the  Kw  t 
S^dn,  you  have  only  to  seeK  for  ttie  principle  in  the  serviiij  of  rne'i, 
and  that  will  be  sufficient.  He  again  enquired  respect  ng  death, 
which  is  what  every  man  must  come  to.  wishina'  to  know  the  reason 
for  which  mt  n  die.  .Confutius  said,  I^ife  and  death  are  t)ne  and  the 
same  ;  the  principle  on  which  men  die,  is  tne  stune  as  that  on  which 
they  live  ;  but  if  from  the  time  of  our  birih,  we  cannot  teil  exactly  how 
heaven  bestowed  on  us  form,  or  conferred  on  us  our  nature  ;  if  in 
these  principles  we  are  delicieiit,  then  living  we  do  not  comply  with 
the  business  for  which  we  were  sent  here,  nor  dying  can  we  expect 
to  rest  peacefully,  how  then  can  we  anticipate  the  close  of  life,  and 
know  how  we  are  to  die^  If  yon,  Sir,  wish  to  know  all  about  death, 
you  have  only  to  strive  to  know  all  about  life,  and  that  will  be  suflBcient. 
•  L  lii  a  critical  coramentsiry  on  this  passage,  we  have  the  following 
remarks :  Nan-been  observes  on  the  words  Kwei  and  Shtn,  that, 
when  taken  together,  that  which  advances  and  is  inscrutable  in  its 
approach,  is  the  Shin  ;  while  that  which  departs  and  does  not  return, 
is  the  Kwei ;  speaking  of  them  separately,  whatsoever  in  heaven, 
earth,  hills,  fivers,  wind,  and  thunder,  can  be  connected  by  the  aura 
or  breath  of  nature,  is  always  called  the  Shin  ;  while  ancestors  and 
deceased  parents,  who  are  sacrificed  to  in  the  ancestorial  temple,  are 
alt  called  the  Kwei ;  using  these  words  with  reference  to  men  and 
things,  then,  that  which  collects  and  lives,  is  the  Shin,  while .  that 
which  scatters  and  dies,  is  the  Kwei ;  usiug  the  words  with  reference 

to  the  human  body,  then  the  ^^  finer  parts  of  the  animal  soul,  with 

the  breath,  constitute  the  Shin,  while  the  0^  grosser  parts  of  the 
animal  soul,  and  the  body,  constitute  the  Kwei.  Thus  the  words  are 
the  same  as  those  used  when  speaking  of  men.  Moreover,  if  we  wish 
to  comprehend  the  subject  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  we  should  say, 
that  if  our  sincerity  and  respect  are  not  sufficient  to  serve  men,  then 
certainly  we  shall  not  be  able  to  carry  out  our  duty  towards  them, 
how  much  less  can  we  serve  the  Shin  ?  But  if  in  serving  our  prince 
or  parents,  we  can  carry  out  the  feeling  of  respect  and  sincerity  to  the 
utmost,  and  transfuse  this  feeling  into  the  service  of  the  Kwei  Shin, 
then  in  sacrificing  to  our  ancestors,  we  should  do  it  as  if  they  were 
present,  and  in  sacrificing  to  the  genii  of  hills  and  rivers,  we  should 

do  it  as  if  they  were  present.  If  the  saying,  that  when  the  j^  breath 
or  energies  collect,  then  a  man  lives,  and  when  they  disperse  he  dies, 
would  fully  illustrate  the  subject,  then  men  would  all  understand  it. 
Yet  we  should  know  that  men  have  received  a  variety  of  principle* 
fron  iwaven,  which  are  certainly  completed,  and  by  no  meas«  deft- 
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oient ;  but  it  is  Decessary  to  carrj'  out  these  principles  of  Hf?,  ereiy" 
one  without  the  least  defect,  and  then  when  we  die,  the  principle  of 
life  being  exhausted,  we  may  rest  in  death  without  shame.  This  is 
what  Chang-ts^e  calls,  complying  with  our  proper  business  while  yet 
preserved,  and  resting  peacefully  when  we  die.  The  philpisopher 
when  abroad  served  the  noliles,  and  at  lioine  served  his  parents  and 
elder  brethren,  and  in  so  doiua^  the  service  of  the  Kvvei  Shin  was  in- 
cluded. Therelori;  he  said,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  praying  for 
a  long  season.  At  fifty  years  of  age  he  knew  the  decrees  of  heaven, 
and  of  course  the  knowledge  of  de  \th  was  therein  included  ;  hence  he 
said,  Wnen  in  the  morninir  we  heir  ot' the  right  way,  in  the  evening 
we  may  die  and  rest  contented.  From  the  visible  he  went  on  to  the 
invisible,  from  the  cominenceraeat  of  things  he  passed  on  to  their  ter- 
mination ;  in  this  he  shewed  his  attention  to  order.  But  without 
being  able  to  sei-ve  men,  the  first  wishing  to  know  how  to  serve  the 
Shin;  and  without  knowing  life,  the  first  wishing  to  know  death,  is 
like  jumping  over  the  forms  at  school.  Confucius  answered  a  "  not  can 
this,"  with  a  "  how  can  that  ?"  and  a  "  not  know  this,"  with  a  "  how 
then  know  that.?"  wishing  Tsze-loo  to  follow' the  proper  gradationi  in 
acquiring  information,  and  not  to  look  out  for  some  royal  road  tp 
knowledge.  For  it  is  in  every-day  concerns,  and  on  common  occa- 
sions that  the  principle  is  universally  apparent ;  so  that  if  you  can 
carry  out  the  principle  of  serving  men  and  knowing  life,  then  you  will 
find  that  the  principle  of  serving  the  Kwei  and  knowing  death  is  in- 
cluded therein  :  therefore  it  is  said,  that  they  are  not  two  principles. 
Being  one  and  yet  two  means,  that  although  men  and  Kwei,  life  and 
death,  constitute  but  one  principle,  yet  they  differ  in  belonging  to  the 
visible  and  invisible  world,  with  the  beginning  and  end  of 'things  ; 
their  being  two  and  yet  one  means,  that  although  they  differ  in  be- 
longing to  the  upper  and  nether  worlds,  and  in  being  one  at  the  com- 
mencement and  the  other  at  the  termination  of  existence,  yet  the 
principles  which  regulate  them  are  by  no  means  two. 

In  looking  over  the  above  extracts,  one  cannot  help 
being  struck  with  the  ease  which  the  words  Kwei  and 
^hin  are  interchanged,  and  used  the  one  for  the  other. 
Thus,  when  the  disciple  asked  regarding  the  service  of 
th€  Kwei  Shin,  the  philosoj^her  answered  by  referring 
onlv  to  the  service  of  the  Kwei  ;  while  the  coramenta- 
tor  again  says,  if  a  man  be  not  sincere  in  the  service  of 
m«n,  how  can  be  serve  the  Shia,  shewing  that  they 
are  nearly  synonimous.  Further  on,  under  the  re- 
marks of  Chir.g.tsze,  we  find  men  made  antithetical  to 
Kwei.  The  paraphrase  also  says,  that  human  beings 
and  the  Kwei  are  the  same,  and  the  way  in  which  we 
are  to  serve  the  Kwei  Shin,  is  precisely  similar  to  th^t 
in  which  w€  me  to  serve  our  fellow  men;  glxQWWf^ 
that  in  the  estimation  of  the  writer  the  wonU  /cai44  ftfiqir 
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do  bO*  com|)l«iii,  or  if  hift  benefits  the  people,  they  do 
Softly  fci6  u«ed  the  i>he  tor  the  other.  Ott  fefeiring  to 
the  critical  cominent,  we  find  that  the  Kwei  Shin 
treated  of  in  this  passage,  are  the  same  as  the  advaDcing 
and  receding,  expanding  and  contracting  principles  of 
nature,  which  we  have  all  along  seen  them  to  be.  By 
a  certain  elasticity  in  the  energies  of  nature,  heaven 
and  earth  revolve  and  return,  mountains  rise  and  rivers 
flow,  wiads  blow  and  thunders  roll,  wh^ch  the  Chinese 
denominate  the  Shin  ;  while  the  manes  of  progenitors, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  reverted  to  their  original 
elements,  or  returned  to  their  mother  earth,  are  the 
Kwei.  In  the  life  and  production  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals the  same  elasticity  is  found  ;  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  substance,  with  the  life  and  growth  of  or^ianic 
being  i«  the  Shin,  while  the  decrease  of  size  and  dimi- 
nution of  vigour,  till  such  bodies  decompose,  is  the 
Kwei.  In  the  human  body  likewise  the  same  princi- 
ple is  found,  and  the  more  volatile,  expanding,  and  vigo- 
rous parts  of  the  system,  are  called  the  Shin,  while  the 
grosser  and  corporeal  portions  are  referred  to  the  Kweu 
In  the  5th  book  of  Mencius,  and  on  the  8th  page, 
Wan-chang  enquired  of  Mencius,  saying,  I  beg  to 
ask  what  is  the  meaning  of  introducing  (a  successor  to 
the  throne)  to  the  notice  of  Heaven,  and  Heaven's  re- 
ceiving him,  displaying  him  before  the  people,  and  the 
people's  receiving  him  *?  To  this  Mencius  replied,  Set- 
ting him  to  preside  over  the  sacrifices,  and  the  hundred 
Shins  enjoying  them,  is  the  same  as  Heaven's  ac- 
cepting of  him  ;  directing  him  to  superintend  afi^airs, 
and  affairs  becoming  well-regulated,  while  the  people 
rest  contented  with  him,  is  the  people's  accepting  of 
him  ;  thus  Heaven  gives  it  to  him,  and  the  people  give 
it  to  hrm;  hence  it  is  said,  the  emperor  cannot  take  the 
empire  and  give  it  to  any  one. 

The  paraphrase  on  this  passaj^e  is  as  follows  :  Wan-chang  said. 
To 'receive  a  person  thus  introduced  and  displayed,  is  a  very  myste- 
rious affair,  I  beg  to  ask  what  is  really  meant  i»y  introducina:  a  person 
to  Heaven,  and  Heaven's  receiving  him,  or  displaying  sueh  one  before 
t^e  people,  and  the  people's  receving  him  ?  Mencius  replied^  That 
which  the  Kwei  Shtn  determine  on  is  the  same  with  what  Heaven 
,  determines  on  ;    Yaous  directing  Shun  to  preside  over  tlie  SRCxiticci, 
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ftnd  «n  ttie  Shifts  accepting  of  his  offering  and  enjoying  it,  what  it 
this  bat  intro'Iucing  him  to  Heaven,  and  Heayen's  accepting  ot  him  ? 
Yaou's  employing'  Shun  to  manage  the  government,  and  the.  people'* 
all  being  reformed  by  him,  and  resting  contented  with  him  ;  what  is 
this  but  displaying  him  before  the  people,  and  the  people's,  receiving 
him  f  Heaven's  accepting  of  him  is  the  same  as  Heaven's  giving  the 
empire  to  him  ;  the  people's  accepting  of  him,  is  the  same  as  man's 
giving  it  to  hitn.  It  was  heaven  and  man  that  conjointly  gave  it  to 
him,  but  Yaou  himself  could  not  have  given  the  empire  to  him. 
Therefore  it  is  said,  the  emperor  could  not  give  the  empire  to  any  one. 

In  the  above  extract  the  only  thing  worthy  of  re- 
nnark,  is  the  apparent  identity  of  the  Shins  with  Hea- 
ven ;  where  the  writer  says,  that  the  hundred  Shins 
enjoying  the  sacrifice  is  the  same  us  Heaven's  accepting 
of  the  worshipper  ;  from  which  some  might  infer  that 
the  Shia  and  Heaven  refer  to  one,  and  the  same  power. 
This  however,  does  not  exactly  follow.  With  Heaven 
rests  according  to  the  Chinese  ideas,  the  disposal  of 
events,  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  these  things 
to  Pr<»vidence  ;  but  as  the  will  of  Providence  with  us, 
ctnnot  be  ascertained  except  by  results,  so  the  will  of 
Heaven  cm  only  be  ascertained  by  events  ;  the  Shin, 
who  are  su()posed  to  enjoy  sacrifices  and  to  testify  their 
approbation  of  ihe  condart  of  the  sacfificers,  could  on- 
ly do  so  in  accordanre  with  the  will  of  Heaven  ;  whea 
therefore  the  Shins  do  testify  their  acceptance  of  per- 
sons or  services  by  gr<v'itin^  fivourable  winds,  and  sea- 
sonable showers,  it  is  a  testimony  to  man  that  Heaven 
his  approved  of  thc*ir  oflfarnigs  hence  it  is  said,  the 
Shi'is  accej>ting  of  the  otf -ri  g  aad  enjoying  it,  what  is 
this  !>iit  Heive  I's  irceptiag  of  it.  This  does  not  how- 
ever prove  the  identity  of  the  Shiis  with  Heaven,  no 
mort  than  the  H[)probation  of  olficers,  attesiiti^^  the 
coi  cideMce  of  the  sove:eign,  would  prove  their  ideiitity 
wuh  that  sover  igii 

In  the  7th  l)ooK  of  Meucius,  oth  page,  we  have  the 
following  :  "  Mang-tsze  saivl.  the  people  of  th  ise  who 
ru  e  by  force  an?  som^iiimes  alfected  by  temporary  de- 
ii^^ht  ;  while  the  priople  of  thi.se  who  rule  by"  moral 
iiiilue  ice  f'^el  their  min  Is  e  ilarged  and  satisfied. 

*•  If  djch  a  ru'er  puts  any  o;ie  to  death,  the  people 
Dot  seem  to  cousider  it  a  high  act  of  merit ;   the  sub- 
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jects  of  a  virtuous  ruler  daily  improve,  and  are  not   a- 
ware  how  it  is  brought  about. 

"If  the  superior  man  does  but  pass  through  a  region,  it 
is  renovated  ;  and  wherever  he  ^  fixes  his  mind  on  a 
subject,  If  he  influences  it  in  a  mysterious  manner. 
In  his  operation^  above  and  below,  he  moves  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  heaven  and  earth  ;  how  can  his  im- 
provements be  described  as  the  mere  mending  of  minor 
^defects  V*' :■::■-■■':■':  ■-':::::  :-.-^K>-^^^^^ 

T\\e  cofnmentator  on  this  passage  says,  The  superior  man  is  the 
gEtneral  appellation  of  a  sage.  "  If  he  does  but  pass  through  a  place 
he  reforms  it,"  means  that  when  in  person  the  superior  man  passes 
through  a  region,  the  people  of  that  region  ar^  without  exception  re- 
formed ;  a^  when  Shuu  ploughed  at  Leih-san,  and  the  agriculturists 
all  leajrped  to  yield  the  landmarks  to  each  other  ;  and  when  he  made 
pots  QB  thQ  fe^nks  of  the  Yellow  river,  and  there  was  no  complaint  about 
tbjQ  ^ojEdrseness  or  porousness  of  the  vessels.  **  If  be  fixes  his  mind  on  a 
$D|}|e^t*  fee  influences  it  in  a  mysterious  manner,"  means,  that  when 
the  superior  man  fixe^  hi?  mind  and  gives  chief  attention  to  a  subject,  he 

^i^Xy  influences  it  in  a  mysterious  manner,  that  is  perfectly  inscruta- 
ble; as  it  is  said  of  Confucius,  that  whenhe'setup  the  people,  they  were 
established,  when  he  led  them  on,  they  were  induced  to  follow,  when 
he  tranquillized  theip,  they  were  induced  to  come  to  him,  and  when  he 
roused  theni,  they  were  rendered  harmonious  ;  while  no  one  could  tell 
bow  he  produced  those  effects.  It  was  the  fullness  of  his  vu'tuous 
attainments,  which  moved  and  acted  simultaneously  with  the  renova- 
tions ef  heaven  and  earth,  and  moulded  the  habits  of  a  whole  age. 
Far  different  from  those  who  ruled  merely  by  force,  and  only  stopped 
up  an4  mended  a  few  cracks  and  leaks  in  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  the  principles  of  those  who  ruled  by  moral 
influence  became  great,  and  t^s  should  induce  the  learner  to  exert  his 
mind  to  the  utmost.  ~^ 

The  paraphrase  on  this  passage  says,  viewed  in  this  light,  how  can 
one  easily  declare  the  fullness  of  the  superior  man's  virtuous  attain- 
ments. For  whenever  the  superior  man  makes  a  temporary  appli- 
cation of  vigorous  infliction,  fostering  care,  or  enlightened  instruction, 
the  people  amongst  whom  he  sojourns  for  a  season  are  invariably  re- 
novated, and  he  needs  not  remain  a  long  time  among  them,  before 
they  become  in  a  high  degree  well  regulated.  And  whenever  the 
superior  man  bends  his  attention  towards  carrying  out  his  principles  of 
vigour,  mildness,  or  moral,  culture,  in  every  instance  in  which  he 
fixes  his  mind,  and  gives  chief  attention  to  the  subject,  no  sooner 
does  he  conceive  the  intention,  than  he  is  enabled  to  bring  things  into 

their  proper  order,  so  ^^  )J]^  extremely  mysterious  and  inscrutable 
IS  the  influence  he  exerts.  Now  heaven  and  earth  in  its  renovations 
is  mysterious,  and  in  this  way  it  completes  the  work  of  overshadow- 
ing and  upholding  all  things.     So  also  those  who  rule  by  moral    in- 
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fluence  are  jjj^mysterious  in  their  renovations,  and  diffuse  the  benefits 
of  moulding  a  whole  age  ;  thus  the  fulness  of  their  virtuous  attain- 
ments move  and  act  exactly  in  uniformity  with  heayen  and  earth. 
How  then  can  their  work  be  merely  such  as  the  little  mending  of 
cracks  and  leaks,  which  those  who  rule  by  force  only  effect.  3 

The  critical  commentary  on  this  passage  contains  the  following 
remarks  :  To  renovate  means,  to  renew  and  transform  men  :  the  time 
of  passing  through  a  place  is  very  brief,  and  yet  when  it  is  said,  that 
by  merely  passing  through  a  place  the  superior  man  renovates  man- 
kind, it  intimates  that  they  receive  a  little  of  his  influence  and  are  im- 
mediately reformed  ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  remain  long  in  order 
to  produce  this,  which  shews  the  rapidity  of  the  transformation. 
The  word    "  fixing  the   mind  "   refers   only  to  a  slight  degree  of 

attention,  as  if  it  were  said,  the  heart  desires  to  have  it  so.      pjl^ 

Shin  here  means,  ^j^  Xx  Hl^  '"U  w!J  mysterious  and  inscrutable ; 
the  rapidity  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  sage  is  like  the  intimate 
connection  between  shadow  and  substance,  noise  and  sound.  Where- 
ever  he  fixes  his  thoughts  he  produces  a  mysterious  effect,  mean  s 
that  he  merely  wishes  a  certain  result,  and  the  result  is  instantly  pro- 
duced ;  as  it  is  said  of  the  good  man,  that  he  follows  out  his  desires, 
and  good  order  immediately  follows  :  the  sincere  feeling  is  present 
here,  and  the  movement  is  apparent  there  ;  without  knowing  how  it 
is  brought  about,  it  comes  to  pass  spontaneously.  | 

In  the  above  passage,  then,  according  to  the  com- 
mentators, the  word  Shin  is  to  be  translated  mysteri- 
ous and  inscrutable.  Some  persons,  perhaps,  would  wish 
to  render  the  term  by  the  word  "  divine,"  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  signification  of  this  word 
is  "  appertaining  to  the  true  God,  or  a  false  god  ;  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  God,  or  proceeding  from  him  ;  ex- 
cellent in  the  highest  degree,  and  super-human;"  in 
none  of  which  senses  is  |^  Shin  here  employed  by  the 
Chinese,  but  in  that  of  being  beyond  comprehension,  as 
referring  to  the  extraordinary  results  of  moral  power  in 
the  case  of  the  superior  man. 

There  is  another  passage  in  the  7th  Book  of  Men- 
cius,  and  the  27th  page,  which  we  have  already  glanced 
at,  but  it  deserves  a  more  attentive  consideration.   *^< 

Haou-sang  Pih-hae  enquired,  saying,  What  sort  of  a 
man  is  Yuh-ching-tsze  ?  Mang-tsze  said,  An  amiable 
man,  and  a  man  really  possessed  of  excellence.  The 
disciple  enquired,  What  is  meant  by  being  amiable 
and  real  1  To  which  the  philosopher  replied,  The  desir- 
able person  can  be  considered  amiable  :  one  who  pos: 
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sesses  virtuous  qualities  in  himself,  can  be  called  a  really 
good  man  :  he  who  possesses  them  in  all  their  full- 
ness and  repletion,  may  be  termed  excellent  ;  he  who 
is  replete  with  goodness,  and  displays  it  with  splen- 
dour, may  be  called  magnificent ;  he  who  is  thus  mag- 
nificent and  capable  of  renovating  others,  may  be  deno- 
minated sagelike  ;  whilst  he  who  is  sagelike  and  not  to 
be  comprehended  by  others,  may  termed  mysterious. 

On  this  latter  sentence,  the  commentator  Ching-tsze^  remarks,  The 
sagelike  and  inscrutable  may  be  denominated  the  most  mysterious 
quality  of  the  sage,  which  cannot  be  fathomed  by  common  minds. 
It  does  not  mean  that  above  the  rank  of  the  sage  there  is  another  class 
of  mysterious  persons.  Yin-she  said,  From  the  amiability  which  is 
desirable,  up  to  the  sagelike  virtues,  and  the  mysteriousness  which 
cannot  be  penetrated,  though  higher  and  lower  in  degree,  there  is 
but  one  principle  ;  when  you  expand  this  principle,  and  arrive  at  the 
state  of  mysteriousness,  ttien  there  is  no  name  by  which  it  can  be  de- 
signated.   ■  •       ' 

The  paraphrase  on  this  passage  runs  thus  :  the  man  who  is  merely 
sagelike,  and  still  capable  of  being  comprehended,  is  not  equal  to  the 

)IJ*  mysterious  person.  But  the  man  who  is  sagelike  and  incompre- 
hensible, his  infinite  virtue  being  pure  in  that  which  is  not  visible, 
while  intentions  and  imitations  are  all  forgotten  ;  his  immense  attain- 
ments being  diffused  to  an  unlimited  degree,  while  sound  and  colour 
are  all  lost  sight  of,  this  is  to  be  without  any  fixed  point  or  settled 
form,  mysterious  and  not  to  be  penetrated.  This  is  what  is  called  the 
mysterious  person. 

The  critical  commentary  on  the  word  Shin  says.  The   sage  is  not 

to  be  compreliended,  therefore  he  is  called  |Jj^  mysterious  ;  it  does 
not  mean  that  he  is  like  the  Shins  or  expanders  of  nature. 

Thus  we  have  gone  through  all  the  passages  in 
vt^hich  Shin  occurs  in  the  text  of  the  Four  Books,  and 
find  that  it  means,  in  some  instances,  the  expanding  prin- 
ciple of  nature,  the  energies  of  the  male  and  female 
principle,  or  a  sort  of  anima  mundi ;  and  in  certain  in- 
stances, the  genii  of  hills  and  rivers,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  some  influence  over  wind  and  rain  ;  we  also 
find  it  used  as  an  adjective,  in  which  it  means  inscru- 
tably intelligent  and  mysterious.  Some  writers  would 
perhaps  in  all  these  instances  render  the  term  by  god, 
gods,  godlike  and  divine,  but  the  sense  put  upon  the 
term  by  the  commentatois  is  very  different,  and  we 
have  seen  nothing  in  the  Four  Books,  as  yet,  that  would 
warrant  us  in  adopting  such  phraseology  in  the  trans- 
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lation  of  the  term,  because  of  its  conveying  ideas  to  an 
English  reader  which  the  Chinese  did  not  conceive  of 
whenusingit. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  more  fertile  and  authentic 
source  of  information,  in  order  to  discover  the  real  sen- 
timents of  the  Chinese  ;  a  source  from  which  the  Con- 
fucian philosophers  derived  their  information,  and  a 
foundation  on  which  their  whole  system  was  built,  we 
mean  the  Five  Classics. 

In  the  first  book  of  the  Shoo-king,  or  Historical 
Classic,  and  1 1th  page,  we  have  an  account  of  Shun's 
doings,  on  ascending  the  throne,  as  follows  ; 

"  He  then  offered  the  ^  corresponding  sacrifice  to 
J^  ^  the  Supreme  Ruler,  he  presented  a  ^  pure  of- 
fering to  the  six  honoured  objects,  he  ^  looked  to- 
wards and  worshipped  the  hills  and  rivers,  while  he 
universally  included  the  host  of  j|^  Shins." 

The  commentator,  in  explaining  the  word  ^^  "  corresponding  sa- 
crifice," says,  that  the  5cp  border  sacrifice  was  that  which  Was  com- 
monly offered  to  Heaven,  but  when  it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  and 
imake  tin  announcement  to  Heaven,  out  of  the  usual  course,  the  cere- 
moules  used  were  siitiilar  to  those  employed  on  occasidn  of  the  border 


sacrifice,  therefore  such  an  offering  was  called  ^l  the  correspond- 
ing sacrifice  :  as  in  the  Great  Oath,  on  occasion  of  Wob- Wang's  at- 
tacking Shang-wang,  the  regulation  enacted,  that  whenever  the  em- 

peror  wished  to  go  abroad,  the  offering  presented  should  be  called^ 

j^  J^  ^JbT  the  corresponding  sacrifice  to  the  Supireme  Ruler.    The 

word  rendered  Jpc  *  P"'*^  offering  conveys  the  idea  of  purity  of  in- 
tention, iu  order  to  induce  acceptance  of  the  offering.      "With   regard 
to  the  honoured  ones,  the  commentator  says,  that  those  which  were 
honoured  by  sacrifices  were  six  ;  viz.  the  four  seasons,  heat  and  cold, 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  with  the  spirit  that  presided  over  droughts 
and  inundations.     The  hills  and  rivers,  referred  to  above,  mean  the 
famous  hills  and  great  rivers  of  the  country :   such  as,  the  five  moun- 
tains and  four  principal  streams  of  China.     Shun  turned  towards 
these  in  sacrificing,  therefore  it  is  said,  that  he  looked  towards  them. 
Universally,  means  all  around ;    the  host  of  Shins,  refer  to  the 
(^enii  of)  mounds  and  banks,  with  (the  manes  of)  the  ancient  sages,  &c. 
The  whole  passage  means,  that  when  Shun  had  attended  to  the  fune- 
ral obsequies  of  Yaou,  and  observed  the  celestial  phenomena,  he  sa- 
crificed to  the  Shin  and  the  K'he,  above  and  below,  in  order  to  inform 
them  of  his  having  taken  on  himself  the  reins  of  government. 
.    The  paraphrase  on  this  passage  says,  that  Shun  having  received 
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the  government,  became  the  lord  of  the  hundred  Shins  of  the  invisible 
world,  and  could  not  allow  himself  to  neglect  the  business  of  sacri- 
flee  and  announcement.  On  this  account  he  performed  the  ceremo- 
nies usual  on  such  occasions.  There  was  that  High  Imperial  One,  the 
Supreme  Ruler^  most  honourable  and  without  compare,  to  be  sacrifi- 

ced  to  ;  and  although  it  was  not  the  usual  period  for  offering  the  ^31 
border  sacrifice,  or  sacrifice  to  Heaven,  yet  the  ceremonies  were  the 

same,  and  therefore  he  presented  a  ^3  corresponding  sacrifice. 
This  was  the  ceremony  used  in  venerating  Heaven.  With  respeet  to 
the  six  objects  of  honour,  viz.  the  four  seasons,  heat  and  cold,  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  with  drought  and  inundation,  seeing  that  they 
ought  to  be  sacrificed  to,  he  manifested  towards  them  a  pure  intention 
in  order  to  induce  acceptance,  and  did  not  let  it  drop  into  a  mere 
empty  6eremony  ;  thus  he  carried  out  the  feeling  of  venerating  Hea- 
ven, to  reach  to  y^  }jj^  the  celestial  Shins.  The  famous  hills  and 
great  rivers,  are  such  as  the  five  mountains  and  four  principal 
streams  ;  the  Shins  presiding  over  them  are  distantly  scattered  in  va- 
rious places,  and  Shun  could  not  personally  proceed  to  their  localities* 
thus  he  looked  towards  the  regions  where  they  were,  and  sacrificed  to 
them;  his  contemplating  them,  was  just  the  same  as  his  personally 
visiting  them  ;  thus  he  carried  out  the  feeling  of  honouring  Heaven 

and  applied  it  to  the  J^g  ]p^  terrestrial  K'hes.  With  respect  to  the 
(genii  of)  mounds  and  banks,  with  (the  manes  of)  emperors  and  phi- 
losophers of  successive  ginerations,  who  had  merit  among  the  people 
and  were  recorded  in  the  •acrificial  books,  to  every  one  of  these  he  sa- 
crificed and  announced  on  all  sides,  without  neglecting  any  ;  this  was 
carrying  out  the  feeling  of  venerating  Heaven,  and  extending  it  to  the 

yV  j^  manes  of  men.    Thus  he  sacrificed  to  more  than  one  Shin 
and  performed  more  than  one  kind  of  ceremooy,  while  the  object  he 
had  in  view,  of  informing  them  of  his  having  assumed  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment, was  one  and  the  same. 

In  the  above  extract,  it  is  evident  that  the  word 
Shin  refers  to  the  manes  of  departed  emperors  and  phi- 
losophers, whose  tombs  were  extant,  and  is  confined  to 
what  the  paraphrase  calls  }^  ^  manes  of  deceased 
petsons ;  while  the  Supreme  Ruler  to  whom  the  new 
sovereign  first  paid  adoration  is  described  as  that  Im- 
perial One,  most  honourable,  and  without  compare. 

On  the  19th  page  of  the  same  book,  we  have  the  in- 
structions of  the  emperor  to  Kwei,  regarding  music 
ttie  effect  of  which  was  said  to  be  "  to  cause  the  fiA 
Shins  and  men  to  be  harmonious  ;"  the  commentator 
on  this  passage  says,  that  when  music  is  in  harmony,  it 
may  be  played  up  in  the  court,  or  brought  forward  at 
the  time  of  sacrifice,  and  in  the  sincestorial  temple,  and 
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both  Shins  and  men  would  be  harmonized. 

The  critical  commentator,  on  this  passage,  says,  that  when  such 

music    is  played  up,   at  the  time  of  the  >]J  border  sacrifice,  or  in 

the  ^^  ancestorial  temple,  it  then  moves  heaven  and  earth,  and  causes 
the  manes  of  ancestors  and  departed  parents  to  descend  and  approach, 
thus  the  Shins  are  in  every  case  agreeable  ;  and  when  such  music  is 
played  up  in  the  court,  then  it  distils  through  the  host  of  princes,  and 
renders  cordial  the  various  officers,  and  men  are  without  exception 

harmonious.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  Shin  here  are  the  vClll^ 
celestial  expanders,  who  accept  of  the  border  sacrifice  to  Heaven,  and 
the  manes  of  departed  ancestors,  who  enjoy  the  ofierings  presented  in 
the  ancestorial  temple. 

In  the  23rd  page  of  the  same  book,  we  have  the  pas- 
sage quoted  by  Kang-he,  and  already  referred  to  ; 
where  speaking  of  Yaou,  he  is  said  to  be  75  ^  75  JOS 
sagelike  and  inscrutably  intelligent ;  the  commentator 
tells  us,  with  reference  to  the  words  here  employed, 
that  the  emperor,  on  account  of  his  greatness  of  mind 
and  capacity  for  reforming  mankind,  was  called  sage- 
like ;  and  on  account  of  his  sagelike  qualities,  which 
could  not  be  comprehended,  he  was  called  ^  inscru- 
tably intelligent  ;  which  idea  the  paraphrase  lays  out 
thus  ;  on  account  of  the  unconstrainedness  of  his  ac- 
tions, and  because  he  reformed  all  those  to  whom  he 
applied  his  mind,  he  was  called  J^  sagelike  ;  while  on 
account  of  his  mysterious  influence  that  could  not  be 
traced,  which  enabled  him   to  exhaust  every  thing 

which  he  examined  into,  he  was  called  jf)^  inscrutably 
intelligent. 

On  the  29th  page  of  the  same  book,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing dialouge  between  the  Emperor  Shun  and  the 
Great  Yu,  on  occasion  of  the  former's  proposing,  that 
the  latter  should  take  charge  of  the  government : 

"Yu  said.  Repeatedly  prognosticate  among  the  merito- 
rious officers,  and  make  use  of  those  who  possess  fa- 
vourable omens.  To  which  the  emperor  replied,  Ob 
Yii !  the  official  prognosticators  first  make  up  their 
minds  to  an  affair,  and  then  commit  it  to  the  decision 
of  the  great  tortoise ;  now  my  mind  is  already  made 
up  ;}  on  enquiry  of  my  counsellors  they  are  all  agreed  ; 
the  Kwei  Shins  also  comply ;  while  the  divination  by 
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straws  and  tortoise-shells,  harmoniously  coincides  ;  in 
divining  we  ought  not  to  repeat  the  process,  when  we 
have  obtained  a  favourable  answer.  Yu  made  obei- 
sance with  his  head  to  the  ground,  and  steadily  declin- 
ed the  honour  ;  when  the  emperor  said,  Do  not  decline, 
you  alone  are  suited  to  the  station."       ^ 

The  Kwei  Shin  above  referred  to  are  the  usual  objects  of  worship, 
before  whom  prognostications  were  made,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
was  to  be  done  ;  while  the  result  of  the  prognostications  being  fa- 
vourable, was  supposed  to  indicate  the  assent  of  the  Kwei  Shins  to 
the  scheme.  The  paraphrase  says,  *'  the  lucky  or  unlucky  omens 
of  the  Kwei  Shin  may  be  ascertained  from  the  agreement  or  non-a- 
greement  of  the  people  with  the  measure.  Now  then  that  the  peo- 
ple's minds  are  compliant  and  agreeable,  it  is  evident  that  the  Kwei 
Shin  are  favourable. 

On  the  next  page  we  meet  with  the  title  of  )|^  ^ 
the  mysterious  ancestor,  which  refers  to  the  emperor 
Yaou. 

On  the  31st  page  of  the  same  book,  we  have  the 
following  passage  : 

"  For  thirty  days,  the  people  of  Meaou  resisted  the 
imperial  commands.  Yih  at  that  time  assisted  with 
his  advice  the  co-emperor  Yu,  saying,  It  is  virtue  alone 
that  affects  Heaven,  and  there  is  no  distance  to  which 
its  influence  does  not  extend.  Fullness  calls  for  dimi- 
nution, while  humility  obtains  additions  ;  this  is  the 
way  of  Heaven.  When  the  emperor  Shun  formerly 
dwelt  at  Leih-san,  he  went  out  into  the  fields,  and  dai- 
ly cried  and  lamented  before  the  compassionate  Hea- 
vens, regarding  his  want  of  success  with  his  parents  : 
he  took  their  faults  on  his  own  person,  and  charged 
himself  with  their  delinquencies  ;  being  at  the  same 
time  respectfully  cautious  in  business.  When  he  ap- 
peared before  his  father  Koo-sow,  he  was  thoroughly 
impressed  with  veneration  and  awe  :  until  Koo-sow 
was  also  induced  sincerely  to  comply  with  virtue, 
'l^iowhe  who  is  extremely  harmonious  and  sincere,  can 
influence  the  Shins,  how  much  more  these  people  of 
Meaou?  Yu  made  obeisance  on  hearing  these  excel- 
lent words,  and  said.  Good !  he  then  withdrew  his  sol- 
diers in  battle  array  ;  while  the  emperor  extensively 
diffused    his  accomplished  virtue,  causing  the  staves 
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and  feathers  to  be  brandished  on  both  steps  of  his  hall/ 
and  in  seventy  days  the  people  of  Meaou  came  to 
submit." 

The  i[|^  Shins  above  epoken  of  are  the  if^  ^  intelligent  spirits 
and  manes  of  departed  ancestors.  The  word  does  not  refer  to  Koo- 
sow,  who  was  not  dead  at  that  time,  and  therefore  could  not  be  a 
Shin.  The  paraphrase  has  the  following  remarks  ;  "  what  men  are 
most  deficient  in  is  sincerity,  if  we  could  exercise  sufficient  truthful- 
ness to  influence  those  around  us,  then  to  the  utmost  possible  extent, 
even  to  the  Kwei  Shins  in  the  invisible  world,  we  should  be  able  to 
affect  and  induce  them  to  come,  how  muqh  more  these  people  of 

Meaou  ?  Thus  the  |f|^  Shins  of  this  passage  are  the  Kwei  Shins, 
manes  of  ancestors  and  spirits  of  hills  and  rivers,  who  may  be  brought 
near  by  the  sincere  feeling  of  sacrificers. 

J n  the  3d  book  of  the  Shoo-king,  and  at  the  7th 
page,  we  read  as  follows  :  *■  The  Sovereign  of  Hea 
has  obliterated  all  traces  of  virtue,  and  commenced  a 
system  of  cruelty,  in  order  to  oppress  you  people  of  the 
various  states  ;  while  you  people  of  the  various  states 
being  involved  in  these  wicked  inflictions,  and  unable 
to  endure  their  bitterness  and  poison,  have  unitedly 
announced  your  innocence  to  the  upper  and  nether  f)^ 
Shins  and  |^  K'hes.  No\r  Heaven's  plan  is  to  bless 
the  good  and  curse  the  bad,  therefore  has  Heaven  sent 
down  calamity  on  the  sovereign  of  ^ea,  in  prider  to  dis- 
play his  iniquity "  '       ■ 

The  Shin  and  K'he,  in  the  above  passage,  are  the  celestial  Shins 
and  terrestrial  K'hes,  who  are  appealed  to  by  the  people  in  seasons 

of  misfortune  ;  called  also  the  Jg^  1||^  Kwel  Shin,  (by  the  Commen- 
tator,) to  whom  the  people  look  up  for  deliverance  out  of  calamity. 
The  paraphrase  says,  that  the  people,  feeling  the  extremity  and  bitter- 
ness of  their misery,  complained  of  their  sad  condition  to  the  Shins  in 
heaven  above,  and  to  the  K'hes  on  earth  below,  expecting  that  high 
Heaven  would  (through  their  intercessions)  deliver  and  save  them. 

The  next  sentence  of  the  Shoo-king,  is  as  follows : 
**  Therefore  1,  the  insignificant  one,  having  received 
Heaven's  decree  to  display  its  terribleness,  do  not  dare 
to  spare,  (the  sovereign  of  Hea)  ;  I  have  now  ventured 
to  use  a  sombre-coloured  victim  (in  sacrifice),  whilst 
I  presumed  to  announce  clearly  to  the  high  Heavens, 
and  to  the  |^  ]q  Shin  how,  making  known  the 
offences  of  Hea.  Moreover,  I  intreated  the  chief  sage, 
(E-yin)  to  exert  his  strength  with  me,  that  I  might,  in 
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conjunction  with  you  people,  implore  a  prolongation 
of  the  celestial  decree  in  ourfayour." 

The  Shin  how,  according  to  the  commentator,  means 
the  )§  jb  empress  Earth,  which  is  associated  in  the 
Chinese  mindj^5^  with  imperial  Heaven,  here  called 
Jt5c  high  Heaven,  iu  the  management  of  human 
afifairs.  |j^  Shin  is  therefore,  in  this  connection,  an 
adjective,  qualifying  }^  how,  and  the  phrase  may  be 
rendered  the  spiritual  or  intelligent  empress  (of  earth.) 

On  the  loth  ^age  of  the  3rd  book,  we  have  the  fol- 
io wing  passage: 

:  *'E-yun  said,  Oh  yes  !  the  first  prince  of  the  Hea  dy- 
nasty encouraged  the  virtuous  principles  within  him, 
and  corsequently  escaped  celestial  calamities,  while  the 
Kweis  and  Shins  of  the  hills  and  rivers  were  universal* 
iy  tranquil ;  even  to  the  birds  and  beasts,  the  fi-^hes 
and  tortoises,  there  was  universal  compliance  (with  the 
dictates  of  their  nature)  :  but  KeS,  the  later  descen- 
dant of  that  ancient  prince,  does  not  conform  to  such 
an  example  ;  so  that  Imperial  Heaven  has  sent  down 
calamities,  and  borrowed  our  T'hang's  help,  with 
whom  now  rests  the  decree  of  Heaven.  Hea  practiced 
the  things  for  which  he  may  be  opposed,  first  at  Ning- 
teaou  ;  our  undertakings  commenced  at  P6*" 

The  paraphrase  on  this  passage  says,  that  in  the  time  of  Yu,  the 
virtuous  founder  of  the  He4  dynasty^  the  Kwei  Shins  of  the  hills  and 
rivers  severally  rested  content  with  thft  usual  course,  enjoying  their 
sacrificfes,  and  thus  were  universally  tranquil.  From  this  we  see,  that 
the  Kwei  Shins  -intendgd  were  those  that  presided  over  hills  and 
rivers,  and  exerted  their  influence  in  promoting  disturbance  or  tran- 
quillity, according  as  the  princes  of  the  time  were  virtuous  or 
otherwise. 

On  the  1 3th  page  of  the  same  book,  we  have  a  refe- 
rence to  the  J2  T  W  iK  upper  and  nether  celestial 
Shins  and  terrestrial  K'hes,  which  is  similar  in  mean- 
ing to  the  quotation  from  the  7th  page. 

On  the  17th  page  of  the  same  book,  we  have  the 
following: 

"  E-yun  again  announced  to  the  king  saying.  Oh  yes  ! 
Heaven  has  no  particular  family,  which  it  takes  into 
near  connection  with  itself,  but  it  takes  into  near  rela- 
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tionship  those  who  are  able  to  mmifest  dae  respect; 
the  people  have  no  single  individual  whom  they  per- 
petually regard,  but  they  regard  those  who  are  benevo- 
lent. The  Kweis  and  Shins  have  no  person  from  whom 
they  exclusively  accept  sacrifices,  but  they  accept  of 
those  who  are  able  to  manifest  sincerity.  How  diffi- 
cult then  is  it  to  occupy  the  imperial  throne  I" 

The  commentator  says,  "  the  terras  respect,  beaevolence,  dnd  sin- 
cerity are  severally  employed  with  reference  to  what  is  considered  of 
most  importance  to  each  one  separately.  In  this  view  of  it,  Heaven 
must  be  treated  with  respect ;  Heaven  is  that  to  which  belongs  the 

^5  fitness  of  things,  therefore  whether  moving  or  at  rest,  speaking 
or  being  silent,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  indulge  the  least  par- 
ticle of  disrespect.  So  also  the  people  must  be  treated  with  benevo- 
lence, for  what  should  the  people  look  up  to,  unless  to  their  prince  ; 
while  the  destitute,  widows,  orphans,  and  solitary  persons  ought  all 
to  be  compassionated  by  the  prince.  In  like  manner,  the  Kwei 
Shins  must  be  treated  with  sincerity  ;  for  without  sincerity  there  will 

be  no  ^S  thing  (present  at  sacrifices)  ;  but  when  sincerity  is  mani- 
fested on  our  parts,  the  Shins  on  their  part  will  make  approaches 
to  us. 

The  paraphrase  on  this  passage  is  as  follows  :  Eyun  having  in- 
formed the  king  of  the'duty  of  regarding  the  latter  end  of  things,  still 
found  his  mind  ill  at  ease.  He  therefore  a  second  time  announced  to 
the  king  saying.    Oh  yes  !  a  sovereign  is  the  Son  of  Heaven,  and  the 

lord  both  of  the  J3^  people  and  the  jjl^  Shins.  Heaven  is  elevated 
on  high,  is  most  honourable,  and  has  no  particular  family  to  which  it 
is  attached,  but  the  prince  should  manifest  reverence  in  order  to  keep 
himself  upright ;  thus  whether  at  motion  or  at  rest,  whether  speaking 
or  silent,  he  should  always  feel  as  if  Heaven  were  present  surveying 
his  actions;  then  his  mind  would  be  in  unison  with  Heaven,  and  Heaven 
would  be  present  with  him,  and  take  him  into  relationship.  With  res- 
pect to  the  common  people,  they  are  either  inclined  to  or  averse  from 
a  prince:  there  is  no  particular  person  to  whom  they  are  attached, 
but  they  attach  themselves  to  those  who  possess  benevolence  :  if  you 
soothe  and  compassionate  the  wretched  and  distressed,  when  each  one 
becomes  a  recipient  of  your  bounty,  they  will  all  love  to  acknowledge 
and  submit  to  you.  The  Kwei  Sliins  are  neither  seen  or  heard,  how 
can  they  be  supposed  constantly  to  accept  of  sacrifices  '?  but  they  do 
accept  of  the  sacrifices  of  those  who  are  extremely  sincere  :  when 
the  animal  spirits  are  consolidited  and  collected,  then  the  thoughts 
will  be  invariably  true,  and  the  Shins  will  of  themselves  come  and  en- 
joy the  sacrifice.  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  when  a  prince  occupies 
the  celestial  throne,  he  ought  not  only  to  unite  with  the  heart  of  Hea- 
ven above,  but  in  the  visible  world,  with  respect  to  all  the  people, 
and  in  the  invisible  world,  with  respect  to  the  Kwei  Shins,  he  should 
always  have  soraelhiiij    wlierewith  to  steady  his  mind.       But  if  he 
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destitute  of  respect,  benevolence,  and  sincerity,  then  Hearen  will  re- 
ject him,  the  people  will  rebel  against  him,  and  the  Shins  will  spue 
him  out  of  their  mouths.      How  difficult  then  is  his  position  ! 

In  the  above  passage  the  Kwei  Shins  referred  to  are 
the  usual  expanders  and  contracters  of  nature,  who  are 
supposed  to  accept  of  or  reject  sacrifices,  according  to 
the  sincerity  of  the  worshipper  :  the  prince  is  there- 
fore exhorted  to  the  practice  of  sincerity,  in  order  to 
secure  the  acceptance  of  sacrifices,  and  the  consequent 
obtaining  of  winds  and  showers.  And  yet  it  is  singu- 
lar, that  while  he  is  directed  to  look  up  to  the  Kwei 
Shins  for  acceptance,  he  should  be  called  the  lord  of  the 
Shins,  as  well  as   of  the  ^  people.     This   is  cer- 
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tainly  an  anomolous  view  of  the  matter.      But  we  shall 

be  able  to  account  for  it,  if  we  consider,  that  according 
to  Chinese  notions,  it  is  5c  1%  ^^^  decree  of  heaven  that 
fixes  the  individual  or  family  on  the  throne  ;  once  fixed, 
the  emperor,  as  the  ^  ^ son  of  heaven,  becomes  the  su- 
perintendent both  of  the  Shins  and  the  people,  appoint- 
ing the  one  as  much  as  the  other  to  their  respective 
offices,  and  looking  to  the  Shins  for  doing  their  part 
in  giving  favourable  seasons,  as  he  does  to  the  people 
to  contribute  their  quota  towards  the  public  support ; 
thus  it  is  that  the  emperor  may  be  lord  of  the  Shins, 
and  yet  look  to  them  for  their  acceptance  of  sacrifices. 
Some  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  words  lord 
of  the  Shins,  should  be  understood  with  reference  to  the 
act  of  sacrificing,  in  •vrhich  the  Shins  are  invited  as 
guests  to  a  feast,  while  the  sacrificer,  as  the  host,  asks 
them  to  partake  of  the  entertainment  provided  for  them. 

On  the  19th  page  of  the  same  book,  we  have  follow- 
ing passage  : 

E-yun  having  given  over  the  government  to  his 
sovereign,  was  about  to  announce  his  retirement,  and 
therefore  set  forth  an  admonition  regarding  virtue,  say- 
ing, "Alas !  Heaven  is  hard  to  be  calculated  on  ;  its  de- 
cree is  not  constantly  fixed  in  one  family  ;  if  a  prince 
can  be  constant  in  his  virtue,  he  can  then  preserve 
his  hold  of  the  throne  ;  but  if  his  virtue  is  not  con- 
stant, the   nine  provinces  will  be  lost   to  him.     The 
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last  sovereign  of  Hea  could  not  be  constant  in  his  vir- 
tue, but  was  disrespectful  to  the  fl^  Shins  and  oppres- 
sive to  the  people ;  thus  imperial  Heaven  would  not 
protect  him,  but  looked  about,  through  sU  quarters,  for 
one  who  could  open  and  lead  out  the  celestial  decree, 
thus  carefully  seeking  for  one  possessed  of  single- 
eyed  virtue,  that  he  might  be  appointed  lord  of  the 
Shins  ;  then  I,  with  T'hang,  both  possessing  this  sin* 
gle-eyed  virtue,  were  able  to  gratify  the  mind  of  Heaven, 
and  receive  its  bright  decree,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
hosts  of  the  nine  provinces ;  thus  we  altered  the  mode 
of  reckoning  the  year  adopted  by  the  Hea  dynasty." 

The  commentator  on  this  passage  tells  us,  that  lord  of  the  Shins, 
means  lord  of  all  the  Shins ;  which  agrees  with  the  passage  above 
quoted,  regarding  the  emperor  being  lord  both  of  the  Shins  and  the 
people.  Thi$  imagipary  precedence  of  the  son  of  heaven  to  the 
hundred  Shins  is  sometimes  exercised  even  in  the  present  day,  whem 
the  emperor  bestows  on  various  Shins  new  titles,  or  degrades  others 
frona  their  previously  appointed  dignity,  to  induce  them  to  grant 
still  more  favourable  seasons,  or  to  punish  them  for  some  neglect  iu 
this!  paftieular.  (Though  the  word  lord  is  capable  of  being  rendered 
host,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  refers  only  to  the  emperor*s  presiding  as 
host  at  the  sacrifices  to  which  the  Shins  are  invited  to  attend  as  guests.) 
It  reems  also  that  a  ruler  must  be  very  careful  in  his  conduct  towards 
invisible  beings,  as  a  former  sovereign  is  said  to  have  been  rejected 
by  Heaven,  on  account  of  hia  contemptuous  treatojent  of  the  Shins, 
aa  weU  as  his  oppressive  conduct  towards  the  people  j  inasmuch  as 
the  customary  rites  being  withheld  from  the  Shins  is  as  repugnant 
to  the  fitness  of  things,  as  the  people  would  fe«l  the  being  debarred 
from  privileges  is  opposed  to  equity. 

In  the  3d  book,  and  28th  page,  we  have  the  word 
Shin,  qualifying   )qf  prince,    where  the  speaker 


says,  "  I  reflect  upon  our  former  Jg^  ^  intelligent 
prince,  labouring  in  behalf  of  your  ancestors  :  and  I 
arm  thus  greatly  assisted  in  nourishing  you,  because  I 
look  upon  you  in  the  light  of  their  descendants."  In 
this  passage,  we  are  evidently  to  look  upon  Shin  as  an 
adjective,  and  in  conformity  with  a  former  passage, 
wherein  the  qualification  it  refers  to  is  a  perfection  of 
wisdom,  not  to  be  appreciated  by  the  vulgar,  must 
translate  it  inscrutably  intelligent. 

In  the  3d  book  of  the  Shoo-king,  and  the  26th  page, 
we  have  the  following  :  "  When  by  too  frequent  repe- 
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tition  contempt  is  brought  upon  sacrifices,  this  may 
be  considered  disrespectful :  and  when  ceremonies  are 
over-burdensome,  they  result  in  confusion ;  in  such 
cases  the  service  of  th«  Shins  will  be  difficult.'* 

Oq  this  passage  the  commentator  says.  Sacrifices  abhor  a  too 
frequent  recurrence  ;  if  by  such  constant  repetition  they  are  underva- 
lued, this  will  result  in  a  want  of  respect.  Ceremonies  should  not  b«s 
burthensome  ;  when  they  are  annoyingly  troublesome,  they  are  likely 
to  produce  confusion  ;  neither  of  these  comport  with  the  way  in  which 
we  should  hold  intercourse  with  the   Kwei  Shins,     The   customs  of 

the  Shang  dynasty,  at  that  time  led  men  to  \^  ^  over-esteem  the 
Kwei,  and  Kaou-tsung,  (the  reigning  monarch  addressed  in  the  abovts 
sentence)  could  not  perhaps  extricate  himself  from  the  bondage  of 
custom;  thus  in  the  ceremonies  used  in  the  service  of  the  Shins,  he 
was  apt  to  fall  into  error.  His  progenitor  had  already  guarded  him 
against,  either  profuseness  or  familiarity  in  saciificing,  and  here  Foo- 
yue,  endeavours  to  point  out  his  faults  and  correct  them. 

The  paraphrase  on  this  passage  is  as  follows  :  With  respect  to 
the  service  of  the  Shins,  this  also  is  aceerding  to  the  course  approved 
by  Heaven.  Sacrifices,  however,  have  originally  a  fixed  period,  and 
if  you  do  not  observe  their  proper  number  and  order,  but  err  in  a  too 
common  repetitiop,  this  naay  be  called  disrespectiful.  Ceremonies 
also  have  a  settled  number,  but  if  you  seek  to  have  them  more  com- 
plete and  elegant  than  ordinary,  then  you  will  err  in  being  over-bur- 
thensome,  and  thus  convert  them  into  a  mingled  confusioo.  When 
disrespect  and  confusion  prevail,  will  it  not  be  difficult  to  serve  the 
Shins  ?  This  is  a  caution  addressed  to  Kaou-tsung,  on  account  of 
his  prevailing  errors,  and  is  also  one  of  the  ordinances  of  Heaven. 
In  the  service  of  the  Shins,  to  respect  and  keep  them  at  a  distance,  is 
the  height  of  intelligence.  Familiarity  and  confusion,  however,  shew 
the  presence  of  selfish  desires,  and  is  not  the  way  approved  hy  Hea- 
ven :  how  can  a  man  thus  serve  the  Shins  f  therefore  the  caution  is 
administered.  The  principles  of  high  Heaven,  are  perfect :  if  minis- 
ters  invariably  respected  and  complied  with  then,  the  people  would 
in  every  case  submit  to  good  government. 

In  the  above  extracts,  we  perceive  the  usual  inter- 
change of  the  words  Kwei  and  Shin,  as  though  they 
were  synonimous ;  we  caimot  fail  to  observe,  also,  a 
recurrence  of  the  irreligious  spirit  of  the  Chinese  phi- 
losophers, which  makes  them  so  averse  to  a  too  fre- 
quent observance  of  sacrifices,  or  to  an  annoyiug  re- 
petition of  the  ceremonies  used  on  such  occasions  ;  os- 
tensibly with  a  view  of  keeping  up  the  dignity  of  the 
olservances,  but  really  to  draw  off  people's  minds  from 
an  overweening  attachment  to  invisible  beings.  The 
whole    teaches    us  in    what  a  secondary   rank   the 
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Kwei  Shins  were  held,  and  that  keeping  them  at  a  dis- 
tance was  considered  the  height  of  intelligence. 

In  the  3rd  book  of  the  Shoo-king,  and  the  44th  page, 
we  read  as  follows  : 

"  Now  the  people  of  the  Yin  dynasty  rob  and  plun- 
der the  pure  and  perfect  sacrificial  animals,  which 
should  be  offered  to  the  Shins  and  the  K'hes  ;  these 
they  are  allowed  to  secrete  and  devour,  without  any 
calamitous  visitation." 

The  commentator,  referring  to  the  animals  offered  to  the  Shins  and 
K'hes,  speaks  of  them  as  the  things  used  in  sacrifice  to  heaven  and 
earth,  because  the  Shins  are  those  which  belong  to  heaven,  and  the 
K'hes  those  which  belong  to  earth;  hence  the  Chinese  are  in  the  habit 
of  considering  the  celestial  Shins  and  the  terrestrial  K'hes,  as  the 
recipients  of  sacrifices  presented  to  heaven  and  earth  ;  this  does  not, 
however,  imply,  that  the  Shins  and  the  K'hes  are  synouimous  with 
heaven  and  earth. 

In  the  4th  book,  and  4th  page,  we  read, 
"  Therefore  I,  the  insignificant  one.  Fa,  looking  at 
the  defalcation  of  you  friendly  states  and  high  princes 
from  Shang,  am  enabled  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
mode  of  government  adopted  by  that  dynasty  ;  but  I 
perceive  that  Show,  (the  tyrant  of  that  race,)  has  no 
feeling  of  remorse,  sitting  at  his  ease,  without  serving 
the  Supreme,  or  the  Shins  and  K'hes,  while  he  neglects 
the  manes  of  his  ancestors,  and  does  not  sacrifice  to 
them :  the  sacrificial  animals  and  meat- offerings,  are 
all  given  over  to  villainous  thieves  ;  while  he  says,  I 
have  got  the  people  under  me,  and  the  decree  of  Hea- 
ven in  my  favour ;  and  there  is  no  one  to  check  him 
for  his  insolence.'* 

The  commentator  on  this  passage  says,  That  the  tyrant  Show  had 
set  aside  the  sacrifices  due  to  the  Supreme  Ruler,  the  hundred  Shins, 
and  the  manes  of  ancestors  ;  while  the  paraphrase  lays  it  out  thus, 
*'  Show  was  dissolute  and  careless,  sitting  on  his  heels,  and  dwell- 
ing at  ease,  while  he  considered  the  sacrifices  that  should  be  offered 
to  Heaven  and  ancestors,  as  of  no  importance,  not  serving  the  Su- 
preme, nor  the  celestial  Shins,  and  terrestrial  K'hes,  while  he  depriv- 
ed his  ancestors  of  the  accustomed  sacrifices." 

In  the  above  passage,  we  see  that  the  Supreme 
Ruler  is  mentioned  distinctly  and  chiefly,  while  the 
celestial  Shins  and  K'hes,  with  the  manes  of  ancestors 
are  put  last. 
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In  the  same  book,  and  the  15th  page,  we  have  ano- 
ther reference  to  the  Shins. 

"  Only  may  you  Shins  be  enabled  to  assist  me  in 
settling  the  millions  of  the  people,  and  do  not  bring 
disgrace  on  your  Shin-ships." 

The  paraphrase  lays  out  the  above  passage,  thus  :  Only  may  you, 
the  Shins  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  hills  and  rivers,  perhaps  be  ena- 
bled, in  the  invisible  world,  to  aJBTord  me  some  assistance,  and  grant 
that  this  one  effort  may  succeed,  in  order  to  help  and  put  to  rights  the 
millions  of  the  people  now  immersed  in  calamity  ;  then  the  peo- 
ple's happiness  would  be  the  result  of  the  Shin's  bestowment.  But 
should  it  not  b^  so,  and  these  confusions  be  not  repressed ,  then  our 
disgrace  would  be  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Shins. 

The  Shins  above  mentioned,  are  those  which  belong 
to  heaven  and  earth,  the  hills  and  rivers :  the  form  of 
expression  would  intimate  that  there  was  some  power 
above  these,  and  that  it  was  possible  they  might  be  un- 
able to  grant  the  supplicator  the  needful  assistance  ;  in 
which  case  he  says,  they  would  bring  disgrace  on  them- 
selves, by  allowing  tyranny  to  prevail,  and  by  not  aid- 
ing the  patriotic  eflforts  of  the  enterprising  Woo-wang. 

In  the  same  book,  32d  page,  we  have  a  remarkable 
passage,  where  Chow-kung,  apprehending  lest  Woo- 
wang,  who  was  then  sick,  should  die  at  too  early  an 
age,  before  he  had  consolid  ated  the  empire,  there- 
fore supplicates  the  manes  of  his  departed  ancestors,  to 
take  him  Chow-kung,  instead  of  his  nephew  Woo- 
wang,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  more  benevolent  and 
dutiful,  and  could  render  the  spirits  of  his  progenitors 
more  service  in  the  invisible  world,  than  could  Woo- 
wang;  the  passage  runs  thus  ; 

"  I  am  benevolent  and  obedient  to  my  progenitors, 
and  possess  many  abilities  and  talents,  with  which  I 
could  serve  the  Kwei  Shins  ;  but  your  grand-nephew 
(Woo-wang)  is  not  like  me,  'Jan,  in  these  numerous  ac- 
complishments and  abilities,  fitted  for  the  service  of 
the  Kwei  Shins." 

It  is  evident  that  the  Kwei  Shins  here  refer  chiefly 
to  the  manes  of  his  ancestors,  who,  the  supplicator 
thinks,  might  be  benefited  by  his  service  in  the  invi>i- 
ble  World  ;  and  therefore,  he  recommends  himself  to 
their  notice  as  an  accomplished  minister,  that  could  aid 
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tliem  considerably  by  his  unremitting  attentions.  He 
says  this,  not  in  the  spirit  of  boasting,  but  with  the 
view  of  inducing  the  Kwei  Shins  to  take  him,  or  to  ef- 
fect his  removal  from  the  present  life,  in  the  stead  of 
his  nephew  Woo-wang.  This  act  is  lauded  by  the 
Chinese  as  an  act  of  intense  benevolence  and  devoted- 
ness.     "  For  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die." 

In  the  same  book,  and  42d  page,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  You  alone  tread  in  the  footsteps,  and  cultivate  the 
virtues  of  your  great  predecessor,  for  this  you  have 
long  had  a  good  name,  being  respectful  and  cautious, 
filial  and  reverential  towards  both  Shins  and  men  ;  I 
admire  your  virtue,  and  should  say.  That  you  have 
been  liberal,  and  not  unmindful  of  your  ancestors. 
The  Supreme  Ruler,  has  constantly  enjoyed  your  offer- 
ings, while  the  lower  people,  have  been  carefully  sooth- 
ed ;  I,  therefore,  appoint  you  to  be  an  archduke,  to 
superintend  this  eastern  territory  of  Hea." 

The  Shins  above  spoken  of,  are  those  which  are  sa- 
crificed to,  and  consequently  mean  the  celestial  Shins 
and  the  terrestrial  K'hes^  with  the  gerii  of  the  hills 
and  rivers. 

In  the  fifth  book,  and  42d  page,  we  have  a  singular 
passage,  as  follows  : 

"  But  our  kings  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  have  well 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  hosts  of  the  people,  and  are 
equal  to  the  burden  of  sustaining  virtue,  so  that  they 
can  preside  at  the  sacrifices  offered  to  the  Shins  and  to 
Heaven  ;  while  Heaven  has  taught  our  princes,  and 
led  them  on  to  excellence,  selecting  them  as  the  pro- 
per objects  on  whom  to  bestow  the  decree  once  esta- 
blished in  favour  of  Yin,  and  to  rule  over  you  nume- 
rous states." 

In  the  ^  ^  0  ^  Familiar  Explanation  of  the 
Shoo-king,  the  phrase  ')]|^|f  5?  "  presiding  at  the 
sacrifices  offered  to  the  iShins  and  to  Heaven,"  is  thus 

paraphrased  ;    hT  ^  H  11*  ^M  ±  ^  W  #  jt 

^,  can  superintend  (tne  sacrifices  offered  to)  the  Shins 
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and  the  Heavens,  and  be  the  host  of  (or  offerer  of  sacri- 
fice to)  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and  the  hundred  Shins. 
By  this  we  see,  that  the  word  Shin  here,  is  not  to  be 
taten  as  qualifying  Heaven^  but  as  referring  to  the 
hundred  Shins,  as  distinguished  from  Heaven.  The 
author  of  these  pages,  in  his  translation  of  the  Shoc- 
king, miatool^  Shin  for  an  adjective  ;  but  since  he  has 
met  with  the  Famiriar  Exposition  above  quoted,  he  has 
seen  that  Shin  roust  be  taken  substantively,  and  have 
reference  to  the  Shins  that  the  Chinese  are  in  the  habit 
of  Sacrificing,  to.  The  putting  of  the  Shins  before  Hea- 
ven, so  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Chinese, 
has  caused  no  little  drfficalty  in  the  explanation  of  the 
passage ;  but  the  reason  of  that  arrangemMjt  probably 
was,  to  distinguish  the  Shins  from  the  heavens,  with  which 
they  would  have  been  confounded  had  the  expressions 
been  reversed:  for  3?^^!!^  t'heen  shin,  would  have 
meant  the  Shins  of  Heaven  alone,  while  jfjj  5?  shin 
fheesi,  must  mean  both  the  Shins  and  the  Heavens. 

In  the  Gth  book,  3d  page,  we  have  the  following  : 

**The  chief  baron  regelated  the  ceremonies  of  the 
country,  and  managed  (the  sacrifices  oflFered),  both  to 
the  Shins  and  to  the  manes  of  men,  thus  harmonizing 
those  above  and  those  below." 

The  commentator  here  says,  that  he  managed  the  business  of  the 
celestial  Shtns,  the  terrestrial  K'hds,  and  the  human  Kweis. 

Tbe  para^jhrase  explains  the  passage  thus  :  *'  there  was  the  chief 
baron,  called  sii&  ihe  o&eex  presiding  over  spring,  who  had  to  ma- 
nage the  ceremomes  of  the  country,  such  as  the  ^Cp  keaon  and  |Jt 
fihay  fiacrifices,  itt  order  rerwently  to  present  offerings  to   the  Shins; 

of  heaven  and  earth ;  as  also  the  Iffjfj  te  and  ^|f^  hea  sacrifices,  in 
&xdex  with  filial  piety  to  gratify  the  manes  of  ancestors  :  both  these 
\rere  certainly  important  ceremonies,  and  the  chief  baron  attended 
to  the  adjustment  of  these,  that  the  regard  to  external  objects  and  in- 
ternal feelings  m^bt  be  well-regulated,  and  not  thrown  into  disorder. 
But  among  the  Shins,  as  well  as  among  the  manes  of  men,  there  were 
the  high  and  honourable  ones,  who  differed  considerably  from  the 
low  and  mean  ones,,  these  were  to  be  harmonized.  Thus  the  arrange- 
ment of  altars  and  terraces  (used  in  sacrificing  to  the  Shins),  and  the 
seniority  and  inferiority  (observed  among  the  different  generations  of 
ancestors),  together  with  the  sacrificial  animals,' and  preser.ts  of  silks, 
prayers  and  ejaculations,  would  b«  all  arranged  in  proper  order,^  and 
cot  allowed  to  fall  into  confusion.     All   which  was  the   work  of  the 
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chief  baron.  This  passage  sets  forth  the  duties  of  the  chief  baron  j 
the  management  of  the  Shins  and  the  manes  of  men,  both  refer  to  the 

3B  ^^  JIQ  superintendence  of  sacrifices  offered  to  them  respectiveiy. 

From  the  above  extract  we  perceive  that  the  Shins 
were  the  celestial  Shins  and  terrestrial  K'hes,  while 
the  (manes  of)  men  refer  to  ancestors. 

On  the  7th  page  of  the  same  book,  we  read, 

"  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  the  extreme  excellence 
of  good  government  is  so  fragrant  that  it  influences  jjj^ 
D3  intelligent  and  invisible  beings  ;  that  millet  and 
rice,  (used  as  meat  offerings)  are  not  particularly  fra- 
grant, but  that  illustrious  virtue  is  especially  odorife^ 
rous.  Do  you  then  make  use  of  these  instructions 
(of  Chow-kung),  be  daily  attentive,  and  do  not  dare  to 
give  way  to  ease  and  pleasure." 

The  paraphrase  on  this  passage  is  as  follows :  When  the  $}J 

sacrifice  to  Heaven  is  offered,  the  5C  W  celestial  Shins  descehd  ; 

and  when  the  ^^^  sacrifices  in  the  ancestorial  temple  are  presented, 

the  J\,  ^  human  K\reJs,  or  the  manes  of  men,  enjoy  them  ;  which 
shows  that  such  services  are  sufficient  to  influence  invisible  and  in- 
telligent beings.  When  people  see  that  they  are  influenced,  tkey 
think  that  the  rice  and  millet  used  on  such  occassions  affect  them  ; 
not  knowing  that  rice  and  millet  are  merely  the  savoury  food  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  Shins,  and  do  not  possess  any  true  fragrance.^ 
But  when  a  man  really  possesses  resplendent  virtue,  in  his  own  per- 
son and  heart,  as  the  ground- work  of  excellent  government,  this  spirit 
of  harmony,  ascending  like  fumes  and  pervading  all-around,  while  the 
Shins  truly  enjoy  it,  is  what  may  be  called  true  fragrance. 

From  the  above  extracts  we  perceive,  that  the  word 
j^  13  intelligent  and  invisible  beings,  or  spiritual  in- 
telligences is  used  for  both  the  l^??rei  and  the.  Shins,  and 

may  be  applied,  as  well  to  thf  ;jf  f|$  Shins  of  Heaven, 
contemplated  at  a  season  of  sati  'fice,  as  to  the  manes 
of  progenitors,  worshipped  in  the  ancestorial  temple. 

In  the  5th  section  of  the  Book  of  Odee.  53d  page,  we 
read  :  . 

"  Oh  you  our  good  friends !  do  not  suppose  you  will 
be  continually  at  ease,  but  quietly  fulfil  the  dutieB  of 
your  station,  sending  only  honest  men  to  our  assistance, 
then  the  Shins  will  listen  to  you,  and  grant  you  plenty 
of  emolument." 
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The  paraphrase  on  the  latter  part  of  this  passage  is,    "  If  you  thus 
cause  every  thought  to  be  respectful  and  sincere,  when  confronting 

yourelves  for  enquiry  before  3ff  Hw  invisible  and  intelligent  be- 
ings, you  will  have  no  cause  for  shame  ;  but  the  Shins  will  listen  to 
you,  and  being  gratified  by  the  simplicity  of  your  transparent  conduct, 
will  reward  you  with  the  advantages  arising  from  the  practice  of 
goodness,  and  afford  you  emolument  without  parsimony." 

Thus  the  above  passage  is  similar  to  the  one  already 
quoted  from  the  Happy  Medium,  where  the  writer 
speaks  of  confronting  one's  conduct  for  enquiry  be- 
fore invisible  and  intelligent  beings.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  additional  idea  appended  here,  viz.  that  these 
invisible  and  intelligent,  beings  are  capable  of  approv- 
ing and  rewarding  the  good  conduct  of  men,  which 
shews  that  the  Chinese  looked  up  to  them  for  their 
approval  and  blessing  ;  but  from  comparison  with  this 
and  other  passages  we  may  infer,  that  such  blessing 
only  respected  inferior  things,  such  as  the  increase  of 
emolument,  but  was  not  supposed  to  interfere  with  the 
decree  of  Heaven.  The  next  sentence  of  the  Book  of 
Odes  is  of  similar  import. 

In  the  5th  section,  and  55th  page,  we  read, 

"  When  formerly  the  ground  was  overgrown  with 
brambles,  (the  ancients)  said,  let  us  clear  away  the 
thorns  :  why  did  they  thus  clear  the  ground  ?  but  that 
we  should  plant  it  with  grand  and  panicled  millet ;  now 
our  grand  millet  is  abundant,  and  our  panicled  millet 
plentiful,  so  that  our  granaries  are  full,  and  our  stores 
overflowing,  to  enable  us  to  make  wine  and  eatables, 
to  present  as  offerings  (to  the  Shins),  and  pacify  and 
soothe  (the  representatives  of  the  dead),  thus  bringing 
down  on  ourselves  great  and  abundant  happiness. 

"(In  the  sacrifice)  now  offered,  the  dresses  and  man- 
ners are  duly  regulated,  the  sheep  and  oxen  pure  and 
clean,  while  they  proceed  to  offer  the  winter  and  autum- 
nal sacrifices  ;  also  whether  they  flay  the  victims,  or 
boil  their  flesh,  whether  they  spread  out  the  feast  or 
present  the  offerings,  they  perform  these  services  in  the 
gate-way  of  the  temple  ;  the  sacrifices  being  thus  fully 
prepared,  the  first  ancestors  will  be  magnified,  and  the 
if(^  '^invisible  surety  will  be  satisfied  ;   thus  the  filial 
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descendant  will  be  blessed,  and  rewarded  witb  great 
bappiness,  while  the  family  will  extend  to  myriads  of 
ages  without  intermission." 

The  commentator  here  says,  that  the  offerings  were  to  be  presented 
in  the  gate- way  of  the  temple,  because  the  filial  descendant  did  not 
know  the  exact  place  where  the  Shins  might  be ;  he  therefore  prayed 
and  sought  them  in  the  gate- way  of  the  temple,  wliere  guests  are  ge- 
nerally received.  The  f^^  ^  invisible  surety,  was  the  title  given  to 
the  individual  representing  the  dead,  and  sitting  in  the  seat  of  honour 

at  sacrifices  ;  this  person  was  also  called  1^  |^  the  spiritual  surety  : 
it  was  also  the  title  given  to  the  necromancer  who  brought  down  Uie 
Shins  by  his  incantations.  •  r    •; 

"(The  meaner  attendants  at  this  sacrifice)  even  those 
who  manage  the  kitchen,  are  all  respectful,  providing 
the  dishes  proportionably  large,  filled  with  roasted 
flesh  or  broiled  meat ;  (so  also  the  more  noble  atten- 
dants at  this  solemnity),  such  as  the  lady  of  the  prince, 
is  still  and  guarded,  bringing  the  plates  in  great  a- 
bundance  ;  the  guests  and  visitors  pledge  one  another 
and  return  the  compliment,  all  the  ceremonies  are  very 
exact,  the  smiles  and  conversation  are  according  to 
strict  etiquette,  thus  the  jjjip  ^  invisible  surety  will 
approach  and  reward  us  with  great  happiness,  and  for 
myriads  of  ages  renumerate  our  services. 

■ 'We  have  now  fully  performed  the  sacrifice,  and  have 
not  erred  in  the  use  o£  ceremonies.  The  offerer  of 
the  public  prayer  has  communicated  the  announce- 
ment, and  coming  before  the  filial  descendant  (who 
presides  over  the  sacrifice)  has  said.  Since  the  sacrifices 
have  been  so  fragrant,  and  the  Shins  have  enjoyed 
the  liquors  and  viands  presented,  they  will  bestow  upon 
you  a  hundred  blessings  ;  making  them  come  accor- 
ding to  the  season,  and  be  abundant  according  to  the 
rule  ;  since  you  have  been  exact  and  expeditious,  regu- 
lar and  guarded  in  your  services,  they  will  perpetually 
bestow  on  you  the  extreme  of  blessings,  in  thousands 
and  myriads  of  instances. 

"  The  ceremonies  having  been  completed,  and  the 
bells  and  drupas  having  announced  the  fact,  the  filial 
descendant  having  returned  to  his  post  (at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs),  the  offerer  of  the  public  prayer,  having  commu- 
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nicated  the  announcement,  and  the  Shias  having  been 
sufficiently  intoxicated  :  the  imperial  representative 
of  the  dead  having  risen  up,  and  the  drums  and  bells 
having  escorted  him  out,  while  the  ^  ^  invisible 
surfety  having  retired  ;  then  all  the  attendants,  together 
with  the  women,  remove  the  viands  without  delay  (for 
the  use  of  the  guests,)  while  the  fathers  and  brethren 
(of  the  family)  are  invited  to  partake  of  a  private  enter*^ 
tainment." 

The  commentator  says  here,  that  the  Kwei  Shins  are  invisible 
beings,  and  when  the  text  speaks  of  their  being  intoxicated  and  of 
their  returning,  it  is  really  intended  to  honour  them,  because  the 
phraseology  Employed  implies  their  actual  presence. 

"  The  musicians  have  all  entered  to  play  up  (in  the 
inner  apartment),  in  order  to  soothe  (the  nobles),  while 
enjoying  the  subsequent  benefit  (of  a  feast)  ;  and  now 
that  the  viands  have  all  been  seat  in  to  them,  they  will 
have  no  cause  for  complaint,  but  rather  of  con«ratula- 
tion  ;  when  having  thus  drunk  to  inebriety,  and  fed  to 
the  full,  they  will  all,  both  small  and  great,  bow  down 
their  heads,  saying,  The  Shins  having  enjoyed  the 
eating  and  drinking  (at  the  sacrifice),  will  cause  our 
prince  to  live  long,  and  he  having  been  very  compliant 
with  the  usual  custon^s,  and  very  seasonable  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  his  ofiferings,  will  hand  this  practice  down 
to  his  sons  and  grandsons,  who  wiil  not  allow  it  to  fail, 
but  rather  extend  and  enlarge  it." 

In  all  this  chapter,  the  Shins  refer  to  the  manes  of 
departed  progenitors,  who  are  sacrificed  to  in  the  ances- 
torial  temple,  and  who  in  consequence  of  their  enjoy- 
ing the  sacrifices  offered  by  their  descendants  to  satie- 
ty, and  even  to  inebriety,  are  supposed  to  send  down 
blessings  upon  the  worshippers,  perpetuating  their  dy^ 
nasty  to  endless  ages,  and  causing  them  to  retain  their 
stations  of  power  and  dignity,  that  they  may  continue 
to  be  the  lords  of  the  Shins  and  men.  After  the  sacri- 
fice, the  worshippers  retire  to'the  inner  apartments  of 
the  temple,  to  feast  upon  the  viands,  when  they  also 
fill  themselves  to  the  fiill  with,  the  liquor  and  viands, 
even  to  intoxication,  and  are  as  m  uch  gratified  as  the 
Shins  tf ere  supposed  to  have  been. 
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On  the  62nd  page  of  the  same  book,  we  read, 
"  The  seed-pod  is  already  formed,  and  the  grain  has 
passed  through  its  early  stage,  it  is  already  consolida- 
ted and  fragrant,  but  in  order  to  prevent  the  springing 
up  of  weeds  and  tares,  and  to  ward  off  the  blasting  and 
mildew,  smut  and  grub,  lest  they  should  injure  our 
young  corn,  we  must  rely  on  the  "^^  invisible  beings, 
who  are  the  ancestors  of  the  field,  who  would  -then 
take  thete  four  pests  and  consume  them  in  the  flames."^ 
The  paraphrase  calls  the  invisible  beings  above  referred  to  "  the 
Shins  of  the  ancestors  of  the  field,  to  whom  the  former  monarchs  sa- 
crificed ;"  thus  they  are  a  sort  of  lares  rustici,  presiding  over  the  land 
and  grain  in  that  particular  region,  who  by  their  influence  were  sup- 
posed able  to  destroy  the  pernicious  insects  that  might  otherwise- 
blight  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman. 

In  the  Book  of  Odes,  6th  section,  and  12th  page,  wc 
have  the  following : 

"  He  was  obedient  to  his  ^  ^  ducal  ancestors,, 
and  the  Shins  did  not  complain,  neither  were  they 

grieved." 

The  commentator  on  this  passage  says.  That  the  word  "ducal  an- 
cestors," refers  to  the  fprmer  dukes,  who  were  sacrificed  to  in  the  an- 
cestorial  temple  ;  the  whole  means,  that  Wan-w&ng  was  submissive- 
ly compliant  to  his  ducal  ancestors,  and  the  Kwei  Shtns  accepted  of 
and  enjoyed  his  sacrifice,  so  that  they  were  without  complaint  or 
vexation. 

The  paraphrase  says,  The  former  dukes  of  the  house  of  Chow,  for 
ages  displayed  excellent  virtue  ;  should  there  be  the  least  departure 
from  such  practice,  there  would  unavoidably  arise  complaints  and 
vexations  ;  but  Wan-wang  practised  these  hereditary  virtues,  and 
had  been  habitually  accordant  to  the  example  of  the  former  dukes^, 

while  the  fl^  R^  spiritual  intelligences  had  been  influenced  thereby,, 
and  approached  towards  him.  Luckily  he  was  able  to  imitate  their 
ancient  virtues,  and  thus  left  no  ground  for  disapprobation  and  grief. 
Thus  he  has  hit  upon  the  right  way  of  connecting  himself  with  the 
8htns,  or  manes  of  his  ancestors. 

In  the  above  passage,  it  is  evident  that  the  word 
Shin  must  be  taken  to  mean  the  manes  of  ancestors, 
who  would  be  gratified,  or  otherwise,  by  the  conduct  of 
their  descendants,  andlihew  it  by  accepting  or  rejects 
ing  their  sacrifices. 

In  the  6th  section  of  the  Book  of  Odes,  page  34,  we 
read :    ^-  TV, "  "  ■■■■■'■  '■■';,■ 

*^'  Your  territory  is  great  and  glorious,  and  also  verj 
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fextensive,  Oh  triumphant  prince  !  even  to  the  end  of 
your  life,  you  may  beeome  the  lord  (or  entertainer)  of 
the  hundred  Shins/' 

The  hundred  Shins,  according  to  the  commentator, 
mean  the  Kwei  Shins  of  heaven  and  earth,  hills  and  ri- 
vers J  and  to  become  the  lord  of  such  Shins,  means  that 
the  king  might  preside  at  the  sacrifices  offered  to  them, 
and  be  as  it  were  their  host  or  entertainer. 

Next  follows  Sect.  7,  p.  5,  the  sentence  already 
quoted,  by  the  author  of  the  Happy  Medium,  which 
is  of  so  much  importance,  that  we  will  proceed  to  no^ 
tice  it  more  particularly. 

"  Looking  at  you,  whilst  associating  with  your  vir- 
tuous friends,  (1  perceive  that)  your  countenance  is  pla- 
cid and  agreeable,  (as  if  you  were  saying)  lest  I  should 
fall  into  some  mistake  ;  but  looking  at  you  in  your 
private  dwelling,  (can  I  find  that)  you  are  peradven- 
ture  free  from  self-reproach  in  your  secret  chamber  ? 
Do  not  say,  that  this  is  no  public  place,  and  that  there 
is  no  one  looking  at  you  ;  for  the  Shins  in  their  ap- 
proaches are  not  to  be  scrutinized,  how  then  can  you 
suffer  yourself  to  indulge  in  indifference  ? 

The  commentator  Bays,  that  this  means,  Looking  upon  you  during 
your  associations  with  good  men,  your  countenance  conveys  the  ex- 
pression of  self-guardedness,  as  if  you  were  perpetually  examining 
yourself,  and  saying,  "  How  can  I  avoid  falling  into  mistakes  V* 
For  this  is  the  universal  feeling  of  common  men,  in  attending  mainly 
to  externals.  But  when  we  look  at  you,  dwelling  in  your  own  house, 
you  ou  ght  still,  it  should  seem,  to  aim  at  escaping  self-reproach 
in  your  secret  chamber  :  which  would  be  much  better.  Do  not  say, 
this  is  not  a  public  place,  and  no  one  sees  me  ;  for  you  ought  to 
know  the  myateriousness  of  the  Kwei  Shins,  that  they  embody  all 
things  without  exception,  and  when  they  come  to  any  given  place, 
there  is  something  that  cannot  be  scrutinized  in  their  approach  ;  when 
without  any  outward  appearance  they  do  thus  draw  near,  it  is  to  be 
apprehended,  lest  we  should  commit  some  fault,  how  then  can  we  be 
indifferent  and  disrespectful  ?  which  means  that  we  must  not  only 
cultivate  good  conduct  externally,  but  we  must  also  be  careful  and 
tremblingly  cautious  in  that  which  is  neither  to  be  seen  nor  heard. 

The  paraphrase  runs  thus  :  You  should  be  careful  about  your  con- 
versation, and  the  work  of  self-cultivation  ought  undoubtedly  to  ap- 
ply to  that  which  is  secret.  I  perceive  that  when  you  associate  with 
your  good  friends,  where  your  teachers  come,  and  whers  exhortations 
reach  you,  your  countenance  is  harmonious  and  agreeable,  and  you 
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certainly  are  enabled  to  avoid  falling  into  mistakes ;  while  your  feiel- 
ing  of  self-guwrdedneas  is  as  if  yon  were  constantly  examining  your- 
self, and  saying,  **  How  can  I  avoid  errors?"  Thus  attentive  are 
you  to  the  cultivation  o£  personal  virtues  in  public.  But  it  ia  neces- 
sary also  to  observe  you  in  your  private  dwelling;  where,  although  you 
may  not  be  heard  nor  seen,  yet  you  ought  to  keep  yourself  by  res- 
pect, and  guard  yourself  by  propriety,  when  perhaps  you  may  avoid 
self-reproach  in  your  secret  chamber.  Do  not  say,  that  the  closet  is 
not  a  public  place,  and  no  one  sees  or  hears  me,  so  that  you  may  in- 
dulge negligence.  For  you  ought  to  know,  that  the  Kwei  Shins,  who 
aa  it  were  embody  all  things  without  exception,  come  into  this  secret 
place,  and  examine  whatever  you  do.  In  these  their  approaches  they 
are  not  to  be  scrutinized  ;  although  they  do  not  appear,  yet  they  draw 
near  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  lest  in  an  unguarded  moment,  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  indifferent,  and  just  at  the  period  of  their  coming  we 
fall  into  some  mistake  ;  how  then  can  we  treat  them  with  neg- 
lect and  disrespect  ?  Thus  we  may  see,  that  the  work  of  self-cultiva- 
tion coinbities  both  the  internal  and  external  conduct,  has  respect  to 
public  and  private  matters,  and  pervades  all  our  affairs,  whether  in 
motion  or  at  *est,  requiring  on©  uninterrupted  feeling  of  respectful 
cav^tion.  ..■        - 

The  critical  commentator  on  this  passage,  says.  That  if  the  coming 
of  the  Kwei  Shins  could  be  ascertained,  then  we  might  respect  their 
approach,  and  despise  their  absence,  so  that  there  would  be  room  for 
indifferience  ;  but  now,  seeing  that  their  coming  cannot  be  scrutini- 
sed, then  although  etery  thought  be  respectful,  and  we  be  every  mo- 
ment'careful,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  mistgiKe  may  arise,  how 
then  can  we  be  neglectful  ? 

From  the  above  extract,  we  perceive  that  the  SMns 
spoken  of  in  the  tes  t,  are  called  Kwei  Shins  jn  the 
commentary,  and  refer  as  well  to  the  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial Shins,  who  are  said  to  embody  all  things,  as  to 
the  manes  of  ancestors,  who  come  and  enjoy  the  offer- 
ings of  their  descendants.  Their  approaches  are  said 
to  be  mysterious  and  inscrutable,  so  that  we  ought 
ever  to  be  on  our  guard,  lest. coming  suddenly  they  find 
us  indulging  indifference,  ?nd  we  be  exposed  to  blame. 
From  the  Kwei  Shias'  oceasi  .iirl  approaches,  however, 
we  may  argue  that  they  are  ooffirrlrr'^  absent,  and 
therefore,  that  they  ai:  not  endowed  with  iibiquitj,  nor 
present  at  all  times  in  every  place.  Their  eoibodyuig 
of  all  things,  then  cannot  refer  to  tlviir  being  perpetual 
ly  present  in  every  substance,  but  that  they  come  and 
go,  approach  and  recede,  at  intervals.  Borrctitnes  af 
fecting  substances  to  make  them  spring  up  and  giow. 
and  at  other  times,  causing  them  to  wither  ^nd  decay. 
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expanding  here  and  contracting  there,  as  mpy  appear 
to  be  necessary  ;  only  as  we  do  not  know  where  they 
may  happen  to  be  operating  at  the  moment,  it  becomes 
US  to  bd  careful,  lest  we  should  inadvertently  fall  into 
an  error,  and  be  blamed  accordingly. 

In  the  same  sectioQ,  and  on  the  13th  page,  we  read 
as  follows  :;'"■, ^'•- '■'-'■,-'■  ■■■ 

"  Although  the  famine  is  thus  severe,  we  will  exert 
our  utmost  energies,  and  dread  deserting  our  post ;  but 
why  are  we  afflicted  with  this  scourge  %  how  is  it  that 
we  do  not  know  the  reason  *?  in  praying  for  a  good 
year,  we  have  been  sufficiently  early,  in  sacrificing  to 
the  (genii  of  the)  different  quarters,  and  the  (lares  of 
the)  land  and  grain,  we  have  not  been  backward  ;  how 

is  it  that  ^  ^  _t  "iff  the  high  Ruler  of  the  bright 
heavens,  does  not  estimate  our  devotions  *?  respecting 
and  venerating  ^  jfj^  the  intelligent  and  invisible  be- 
ings, it  would  seem  that  we  ought  to  escape  his  vexa- 
tion and  rage," 

The  commentator  says,  That  *'  praying  for  a  good  year,"  means 
that  in  .the  first  month  of  spring,  they  prayed  to  the  Supreme  Ruler 
for  grain,  and  in  the  first  month  of  winter,  they  supplicated  the 
honoured  of  heaven,  (namely  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,)  on  behalf  of 
the  coming  year.  The  passage  means,  why  does  not  Heaven  appreci- 
ate our  feelings,  and  knowing  that  we  reverence  and  serve  the  intel- 
ligent invisibles,  it  ought  not  to  harbour  displeasure  towards  us. 

The  paraphrase  on  the  latter  part  of  this  passage,  says,   If  we  had 

not  been  careful  in  serving  the  Ijf^  Shins,  then  might  Heaven  be 
justly  displeased  with  us  ;  but  as  \v<j  have  been  so  respectful  in  our 

regard  to  ^^  (ff^  intelligent  and  iiivisible  beings,  it  seenas  but  proper 
that  Heaven  should  restrain  its  wrath. 

The  Shins  above  referred  to,  are  the  ^  ^  honoured 
ones  of  heaven,  (sun,  moon,  and  stars)  with  the  genii 
of  t'le  four  quarters  of  the  compass,  and  the  lares  of  tha 
la&d  and  grain,  respect  towards  whom  would  secure 
the  approbation  of  Heaven,  and  neglect  in  such  acts  of 
devotion,  cause  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  bright  Hea- 
vens to  be  displeased.  From  this  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows, that  the  Shins  are  identical  with  Heaven,  or  its 
Ruler,  but  that  the  Supreme  Power  merely  takes  cog- 
nizance of  any  disrespect  manifested   towards  them, 
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and  punishes  it  as  a  departure  from  the  principlfe  of  or- 
der, and  the  fitness  of  things. 

In  the  I4th  page  of  the  same  book,  we  read, 
"Among  the  high  hills  are  the  mountains,  which  are 
great  even  to  heaven ;  when  these  mountains  sent  down 
their  Shins,  they  produced  Foo  and  Shin ;  now  these 
two  persons  Shin  and  Foo,  constitute  the  trunk  of  the 
Chow  dynasty,  overshadowing  the  four  surrounding 
states,  and  being  celebrated  throughout  all  quarters." 

The  commentator  says,  That  mountains  are  the  most  honoured 
among  hills,  such  as  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south  mountains  of 
China.  Foo  was  a  maiquis,  who  superintended  punishments,  and 
Shin  a  lord  of  the  same  isurname.  The  sense  of  the  passage  is,  that 
lord  Shiii,  the  brother-in-law  of  Seuen-wang,  was  appointed  to  an 
oflB.ce  in  the  Seay  counti-y,  when  Yun-keih-foo  made  this  ode  to  ac- 
company him,  saying,  That  the  mountains  are  great  and  lofty,  and 

have  sent  down  H*  ^^  the  eflficaciousness  of  their  Shins,  with  the 
energy  of  their  harmonious  feelings,  in  order  to  produce  the  marquis 
Foo,  and  the  lord  Shin,  who  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the  main  sup- 
porters of  the  Chow  dynasty,  overshadowing  all  and  proclaiming  their 
virtues  over  the  whole  empire.  For  the  ancestors  of  the  lord  Shin  of 
of  the  present  day,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Shin-nung  of  forinier 
limes,  were  the  presidents  of  the  four  provinces  tinder  Yaou  and 
S-hun  ;  these  taking  the  general  superintendence  of  the  chiefs  oter 
the  mountains  in  the  four  quarters,  and  appohitilig  the  saciifices 
which  were  oflTered  to  the  Shins  of  the  said  mountain,  could  carry  out 
the  duties  of  their  oiBce,  so  that  the  Shins  enjoyied  their  sacrifices. 
Thus  the  present  ode  looks  back  to  the  ancestors  from  whom  the  lord 
Shin  sprang,  to  shew  how  the  mountains  send  down  their  SMnS,  and 
produced  the  celebrated  individual  refer  red  to. 

In  the  above  passage,  it  is  evident  that  l3ie  Shins  re- 
ferred to,  are  the  Shins  presiding  over  hills  and  rivers. 
The  expression  fj^  ^  shin  ling,  occurring  in  the  cam- 
raentary,  must  be  translated  as  we  have  done  it  above, 
because  the  paraphrase  says,  "  that  when  the  mourtains 
are  high,  their  J^  Shins  are  ^  elncacious  ;"  shewing 
that  the  phrase  must  mean  the  efficaciousness  of  the 
Shins  of  those  mountains. 

In  the  26th  page  of  the  same  book,  we  have  the 
following  : 

"Why  does  Heaven  afilict  ^  why  do  the  Shins  not  en- 
rich*? it  is  because  you  house  diose  great  enemies, 
and  only  dislike  my  advice  ;  you  do  not  regard  these 
calamitous   visitations,  while  your   dignified  manners 
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do  not  correspond,  and  proper  men  to  assist  you  are 
said  to  be  g'oiDg  away  ;  thus  your  country  is  destroyed 
and  reduced  to  misery." 

The  commentator  says,  that  the  *bove  passage  means  :  "  Why 
does  Heaven  chastise  our  prince,  and  why  do  the  Shins  not  enrich 
him  ?  it  is.  because  the  prince  believes  and  employs  women  ;  there- 
fore he  will  certainly  induce  the  great  calamity  of  foreign  invasion. 
Now  the  sovereign  houses  these,  and  does  not  shun  them  with  horror, 
on  the  contrary  he  utterly  dislikes  our  faithful  exhortations  and  does 
not  pay  respect  to  them :  how  is  this  ?  Now  when  Heaven  sends  down 
infelicitous  things,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sovereign  will  become 
alarmed,  and  cultivate  personal  virtues  ;  but  in  the  present  case,  the 
prince  meets  with  calamity  and  does  not  regard  it,  while  he  is  not 
careful  about  maintaining  a  dignified  manner  ;  at  the  same  time  there 
are  no  good  men  to  assist  him  ;  under  such  circumstances  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  country  would  be  ruined.  '/■■:. 

The  paraphrase  on  this  passage  says,  Our  sovereign  is  the  Son  of 
Heaven,  and  Heaven  ought  therefore  to  regard  him  :  but  how  is  it 
that  Heaven  now  chastises  our  prince,  and  sends  down  this  distressing 
calamity  ?  Our  emperor  also  is  the  lord  (or  entertainer)  of  the  Shins, 
and  the  Shins  ought  to  enrich  him  ;  how  is  it  therefore  that  they  do 
not  enrich  the  sovereign,  but  reduce  him  to  this  dreadful  poverty  ? 
It  is  all  because  the  emperor  believes  and  employs  these  women,  &c. 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  Shins  referred  to  are 
those  to  whom  it  is  customary  to  offer  sacrifice,  be-» 
^ause  the  emperor  is  $aid  to  be  their  lord,  or  entertainer, 
that  is  the  president  at  the  sacrifices  offiered  to  them  j 
they  are  here  spoken  of  as  being  capable  of  granting 
or  withholding  liches,  because  in  their  expandings  ov 
contractings,  they  promote  or  retard  the  interests  of 
men.  They  are  nothing  more,  however,  than  the  ce- 
lestial expanders,  and  the  terrestrial  extracters,  witfe 
the  genii  of  the  hills  and  rivers,  and  the  manes  of  an,- 
cestors,  so  often  referred  to. 

In  the  8th  section  of  the  Book  of  Odes,  and  the  5th 
page,  we  have  the  fbljowing  : 

"  At  the  proper  seasons,  (our  emperor)  has  visited 
(the  princes  of)  the  various  states,  so  that  the  bright  hea- 
vens might  well  perhaps  look  upon  him  as  a  son.  Hav- 
ing honoured  and  arranged  the  Chow  dynasty,  Heaven 
has  directed  the  ruler  of  it  to  inspire  the  princes  with 
awe  (by  his  visits)  ;  now  every  one  of  them  is  moved 
and  awe-struck  ;  (while  by  his  sacrifices)  he  has  induced 
the  hundred  Shins  to  approach  and  be  soothsd  ;  evea 
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to  (the  genii  of)  the  rivers  and  high  hills,  (they  are  all 
affected) :  thus  we  may  truly  consider  our  prince  as- 
the  sovereign  of  the  empire."         " 

The  paraphrase  on  this   passage  is   as  follows  j    "  this  is  an  ode 
sung  at  the  period  of  imperial  visitation,  and  at  that    of  sacrifice   and 
announcement.      It  means  that  our  sovereign  of  Chow,  having  risen 
at  the  time  when  the  decree  in  favour  of  the  former  dynasty  of  Shang 
was  abrogated,  just  when  people's  minds  were  looking  for  something- 
correct,  and  considering  that  the  princes  of  the   empire,  without  some 
one  to  lead  them  on,  would  become  careless,  and  the  huodred   Shins, 
without  some  one  to  superintend  them,  would  be   scattered,   com- 
menced these  imperial  visitations,  in  order  to  give  audience   to  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  and  do  sacrifice   to  the    hundred  Shins.       On 
this  account  he  set  about  the  business  in  obedience  to  the  will   of 
Heaven  ;  not  knowing  whether  Heaven,  in  the  midst  of  its  deep  still- 
ness would  bestow  on  him   some  gracious  consideration,  and   view 
him  in  the  light  of  a  son,  that  he  might  be  the  lord  both  of  the   Shins 
andof  men,  and  the  promoter  of  true  doctrine.     If  not,   then  we  can- 
not look  to  Heaven  for  help.      But  although  Heaven  cannot  be   cer- 
tainly calculated  on,  yet  if  we  look  to  the  business   that  is  performed, 
we  may  have  some  evidence  of  Chow's  being  the  true  sovereign.     For 
Heaven  has  honoured  our  sovereign   of  Chow  by  placing  him  over 
the.ministers  and  people,  and  has  given  him  his  rank  by  arranging 
him  in  the  succession  of  the  Hea  and  Shang  dynasties  ;  thus  it  causes 
our  monarch  to  give  audience  and  inspire   awe    among   the  princes  of 
the  empire.     Moreover,  when  we  see  the  regulations   and  commands 
he  issues,  at  which  all  the  princes  tremble  ;   and  the.  sacrifices   which 
he  offers,  to  which  all  the  Shins  soothingly  approach  ;  alse    wheu  we 
see  the  posts  assigned,  the  prayers  offered  up,  with  the  sacrificial  ani- 
mals,  and  offerings  of  silk  presented  (to  the  genii),   and  that  the  lares 
of  the  deep  rivers  and  high  mountains  are  invariably  influenced  and  in- 
duced to  come  ;  then  we  perceive  that  our  sovereign  is  the  lord  both  of 
the  Shins  and  men.     Now  when  both  the  Shins  and  men  receive  their 
appointments  to  various  posts  in  this  way,  we  may  be  sure   that   the 
Son  of  the  bright  Heavens  is  none  other  than  this  our  sovereign.    Is  it 
not  therefore  evident  that  the  prince  of  Chow  is  the  monarch  of  the 
empire. 

The  critical  commentator  says,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  hun- 
dred Shins  to  be  enlarged  :  speaking  of  the  rivers  and  hills  it  is 
evident  that  they  selected  the  greatest  among  the  hundred  Shins  • 
these  rivers  not  overflowing,  and  those  mountains  not  being  dis- 
ruptured,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  influenced. 

From  the  paraphrase  we  may  understand  that  the 
hundred  Shins  of  the  text,  are  none  other  the  celestial 
expanders  and  terrestrial  estracters,  becaYise  of  the 
fear  expressed  lest  they  should  be  scattered,  and  dis- 
persed into  empty  air,  by  not  having  some  one  to  super- 
intend and  to  fix  them  to  their  post.  The  word  ^  su- 
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perintend,  used  here  with  reference  to  the  Shins,  cannot 
mean  to  superintend  the  sacrifices  offered  to  them,  hut 
to  excercise  authority  over  the  Shins  themselves,  he- 
cause  the  paraphrast  speaks  of  the  posts  assigned  them, 
and  of  their  receiving-  their  appointments  from  the  em- 
peror. He  is  therefore,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Chi- 
nese, lord  both  of  the  Shins  and  men,  and  can  at  his 
will  appoint  or  degrade  the  various  genii,  according 
as  they  aid  or  obstruct  him  in  the  management  of  the 
empire.  The  genii  of  the  hills  and  rivers  are  said  to 
he  the  great  ones  among  the  Shins,  from  which  we  may 
infer  that  the  little  ones  preside  only  over  mounds  and 
ditches  with  more  contracted  spheres  of  operation. 

In  the  1^  ^  Book  of  Ceremonies,  section  1st,  page 
4,  we  read, 

"  Prayers  and  addresses,  sacrifices  and  offerings, 
are  to  be  presented  to  the  Kwei  Shins,  but  if  these  are 
not  according  to  propriety,  they  will  neither  manifest 
our  sincerity  nor  gravity." 

The  paraphrase  says,  that  the  Kwei  Shins  are  the  perfection  of  be- 
nevolence and  righteousness  ;  when  a  man  is  sincere,  he  then  pos>. 
sesses  the  reality  of  benevolence  within,  and  when  a  man  is  grave  he 
exhibits  the  appearance  of  righteousness  without,  both  these  consti- 
tute the  actings  of  propriety. 

Here  the  Kwei  Shins  mean  those  which  are  sacrificed 
to  :  they  are  said  to  possess  the  attributes  of  benevo- 
lence and  righteousness,  to  which  the  sincerity  and  gra- 
vity of  the  worshippers  must  correspond. 

In  the  35th  page  of  the  same  book,  we  have  the 
following  :.;■"■ 

"  Ihe  tortoise  is  for  divining,  and  the  straws  for  prog- 
nostications ;  divinations  and  prog;iiOStic'dtious  were  used 
by  the  wise  kings  of  former  times,  to  cause  the  people 
to  be  certain  in  the  selection  of  times  and  seasons,  to 
induce  a  respectful  reference  to  the  Shins,  and  trern- 
bling  caution  in  the  enactment  of  laws  ;  they  weie  also 
intended  to  enable  the  people  to  determine  their 
hesitations,  and  to  settle  their  doubts  :  therefore  it 
used  to  be  said,  when  in  doubt  divine,  and  you  will  not 
err  ;  in  selecting  days  for  the  performance  of  business, 
you  will  also  be  able  to  carry  out  your  plans." 
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The  oommentator  says,  that  this  respectful  reference  to  the  Slitna 
was  made,  becaiise,  although  human  (deliberations  were  far  from  being 
insufficient,  yet  stiU  prayers  were  offered  to  the  Kwei  Shins,  because 
the  worshippers  knew  that  there  was  something  for  them  to  honour, 
and  they  could  not  dare  to  be  positiA'e. 

Here  it  appears  that  the  Shins  refer  to  the  Kwei 
Shins,  to  whom  prayers  were  to  be  offered,  not  because 
human  deliberations  were  insufficient  without  them, 
but  to  ensure  the  greater  certainty  in  the  management 
of  affairs. 

In  the  48th  page  of  the  same   book,   we  read, 

"  (When  the  emperor),  on  paying  his  visits  of  inspec- 
tion to  the  princes  of  the  empire,  approaches  the  Kwei 
Shins,  the  form  of  address  is,  such  and  such  a  distin- 
guished person,  now  in  possession  of  the  empire  (makes 

this  application.) 

Th^  copamentator  says,  that  on  these  occasions  the  emperor  gene- 
rally despatches  Jfj)^  J^  a  praying  offi  eer  to  present  the  sacrifices 
which  shonld  be  ottered  to  the  Kwei  Shin  :  and  hejcause  he  himself 
did  not  attend,  the  form  of  prayer  only  contained  his  designation^ 
saying,  that  such  and  such  an  illustrious  person  presented  the  oflEering. 

The  paraphrase  says,  that  in  sacrificing  to  the  hundred  Shins  out- 
side the  imperial  domain,  because  of  their  inferiority,  the  emperor's 
designation  merely  w^s  employed,  (and  not  his  name.) 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  Kwei  Shins  here  referred 
to,  were  merely  those  which  presided  over  hills  and 
rivers,  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  imperial  domain, 
and  therefore  were  considered  inferior  to  those  which 
were  supposed  to  superintend  the  mountains  and 
streams  within  that  domain. 

In  the  2nd  section,  51st  page,  we  have  the  follo"wing  : 

"  The  repetition  of  the  prayer,  shewed  the  intensity 
C>f  affectjon  (cherished  by  descendants)  and  that  they 
had  the  heart  to  pray  and  supplicate.  Their  lookibg 
for  (their  deceased  parents)  to  return  from  the  invisi^ 
bJe  world,  shewed  th^t  they  understood  the  principles 
of  praying  to  the  l^^wei  Shins.  The  turning  of  the  face 
tow^f d$  the  north,  was  the  usual  practice,  in  praying 
for  anything  from  invisible  beings." 

The  cp;npai?nt»l;Qr  on  this  passage  says,  That  the  Kwei  Shins  dwell 
in  the  dark  unseen  world,  and  the  north  is  the  quarter  indicative  of 
darkness,  therefore  en  praying  to  the  Kwei  Shins  of  the  tnyisi^e 
world,  it  waa  usual  to  turn  towards  the  north. 
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.  The  paraphrase  on  the  above  passage  says,  A  filial  «hild,  in  sej-ving 
his  parents,  shews  that  he  possesses  the  feeling  of  love  :    and  when 

parents  are  deceased,  tbeir  still  expecting  them  to  ^^  tt*  return  to 
life,  shows  that  they  carry  out  to  the  utmost  this  feeling  of  love. 
The  invisible  world  is  the  habitation  of  the  Kwei  Shins  ;  they  expect- 
ed theit-  ^gi  ^  spiritual  essence  to  return  from  the  unseeb  \frOTld, 
therefore  it  is  s4iid,  thai  they  looked  for  their  returning  from  the  invi* 
sible  regions. 

Here  the  Kwei  Shins  intended  are  the  inhabitants  of 
the  unseen  worid,  from  whence  the  filial  child  wished 
his  deceased  parent  to  return.  It  would  seem  from 
this,  that  the  Chinese  had  a  slight  notion  of  the  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  tut  we  strongly  suspect  that  the 
wish  was  merely  an  expression  of  the  overweening  filial 
affection  of  the  descendants  of  the  deceased,  and  did 
not  in  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  amount  to  a  positive 
expectation  of  such  a  revivification. 

On  the  next  page,  we  have  the  following  : 

"In  pouring  out  the  libation  (at  funerals)  a  white 
vessel  wa-s  employed,  because  the  living  worshipper 
had  the  feeling  of  grief  and  abhorrence  of  ornament ; 
but  in  the  ceremony  of  sacrificing,  the  host  or  presiding 
person  felt  it  necessary  for  him  to  carry  out  his  feelings 
to  the  utmost,  (and  therefore  used  ornameat).;  not  that 
he  could  be  sure  that  the  Shins  would  come  and  enjoy 
the  sacrifice,  but  to  shew  that  the  presiding  person  had 
the  feeling  of  veneration  and  respect." 

From  the  paraphrase  it  would  appear,  that  the  liba- 
tion was  offered  immediately  after  the  decease  of  a  pro- 
genitor, when  tht  mourner's  feelings  were  yet  warm,  so 
that  he  abhorred  all  ornamep.t ;  but  the  sacrifice  was 
presented  some  time  after,  when,  although  it  formed  a 
part  of  the  funeral  obsequies,  yet  being  a  sacrifice,  the 
offerer  thought  it  his  duty  to  exhibit  a  preponderance  of 
respect,  and  therefore  had  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
ornament. 

Thus  we  see,  that  the  Shins  in  the  above  passage,  re- 
fer to  the  manes  of  ancestors. 

On  the  53rd  page,  of  the  same  section,  we   read,  as 

follows:  ■^■"'■■■^''■■-^'  --:■■%■■■.:■■../:.;■>/,-■  --^^.^i^^- 

"  With  an  official  cap,  and  a  flaxen  head-band,  to  at- 
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tend  at  funerals,  is  the  way  to  show  respectful  feeling 
in  holding  int(  rcourse  with  the  Shins." 

On  '  this  passage,  the  commentator  says,  When  a  person  is  in 
mourning,  his  cap  and  dress  should  all  wear  the  customary  habit  of 
sorrow;  but  at  the  luneral,  when  our  parents  are  deposited  in  the 
ground,  we  should  then  hold  intercourse  with  the  Shins  of  the  hills 
and  rivers,  according  to  the  principles  of  propriety  and  respect. 
Thus  we  should  wear  a  cap  of  white  silk,  similar  to  the  cap  of  oflfice, 
and  use  a  head-band  of  fine  flax,  at  the  period  of  the  funeral,  not  dar- 
ing to  hold  intercourse  with  the  Shins  in  a  mournful  habit,  in  order  to 
«hew  our  respect. 

The  paraphrase  says,  that  holding  intercourse  with  the  Shins, 
means,  when  our  parents  are  not  yet  interred,  we  pour  out  libations, 
and  do  not  sacrifice,  because  we  treat  them  as  if  they  were  men  ; 
but  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  we  ofler  the  composing  sacrifice,  and  act 
towards  them  as  if  they  were  Shins.  One  says,  that  under  the  Shins 
of  the  hills  and  rivers,  there  are  subordinates,  and  the  libation  is 
poured  out  at  the  roadside,  because  the  host  is  already  returned  to 
his  long  home.  Whenever  did  a  filial  child  use  an  official  cap  and 
a  flaxen  head-band,  in  order  to  sacrifice  to  the  Shins  of  the  hills  and 
rivers?  '"'-'M.  •  ^--..^iv;;-  .;:,.v:,  ■,■:,;..■..  ; 

From  the  above  we  perceive,  that  although  the 
Shins  in  the  text  are  by  the  commentator  referred  to 
the  hills  and  rivers,  they  must  still  be  applied  to  the 
manes  of  ancestors,  which  are  only  called  by  the  above 
title,  because  the  bodies  of  progenitors  were  deposited 
in  the  tombs,  which  were  a  sort  of  hillock,  surrounded 
by  dikes  to  drain  off  the  water.  The  Shins  here,  there- 
fore, have  the  same  reference  as  those  in  the  preceding 
quotation.     . 

On  the  57th  page  of  the  same  book,  we  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"They  called  (the  articles  used  at  the  funerals  of  pa- 
rents,) 9)^  f|-  resplendent  articles,  because  they  consi- 
dered (their  parents)  in  tne  light  of  jjj^H^  invisible  and 
resplendent  beings.  The  mud  carriage  and  the  man  of 
straw  (for  accompanying  funerals,)  have  been  employ- 
ed from  all  antiquity,  and  constitute  the  resplendent  ar- 
ticles alluded  to.  Confucius  said,  The  inventor  of  the 
mud  carriage  and  the  man  of  straw  was  good,  but  the 
inventor  of  the  wooden  image  (to  be  used  for  like  pur- 
poses) was  destitute  of  benevolence  ;  because  it  was  by 
no  means  a  matter  of  doubt  that  they  would  lead  to  the 
use  of  men  (for  a  similar  object.) 


The  «ammentator  saj's,  That  these  men  of  straw  were  a  little  lik« 
men  J  and  were  intended  to  act  as  attendants  to  the  manes  of  the  de- 
parted to  the  shades  below  ;  the  images,  however,  were  made  of 
wood,  and  supplied  with  springs,  so  tha.t  they  greatly  resembled  men, 
and  Confucius  denounced  tiiis  practice,  because  he  was  afraid  lest 
they  should  go  on  until  they  made  use  of  living  men  to  accompany 
the  dead. 

From  the  above  extract  it  appears,  that  the  f($  flQ 
invisible  Tjesplendent  beings  alluded  to,  were  such  as 
might  be  the  recipients  of  sacrii&ce,  to  whom  deceased 
parents. were  assimilated.  This  is  the  first  time  we 
^neet  with  any  mention  of  images  in  the  Chinese  clas- 
sics, and  bpre  we  find  that  they  were  only  used  to  re- 
present attendants  to  accompany  the  dead  at  funerals  ; 
from  hei;i(?e  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  ancient  clasi- 
cal  Chinese  idid  not  practice  image' worship. 

In  the  3d  section,  41st  page,  of  the  ^  Ig  Book  of 
Ili,tes,  .reference  is  made  to  the  sacrifices  offered  on  the 
different  mpnths  of  the  year ;  thus, 

"Ii>  the  first  month  of  spring,  when  the  sun  and 
moon  are  in  tonjun<5tion  in  t^ ^  Pisces,  and  when 
the  star  culminating  at  even  is  ^  Orion,  and  that  at 
dawn  is  ^  Scorpio  ;  the  time  being  ^  21  those  two 
days  of  the  cycle  that  are  supposed  to  refer  to  wood  ; 
the  >|^  Te,  or  presiding  Ruler,  (on  the  occasion)  is  3^ 
i^  Tliae-haou,  and  the  |jf  Shin,  or  lares  (sacrificed  to,) 
is  /SI  ^  Kow-mang." 

The  commentator  tells  us,  that  TTiae-liaou  was  'j^  ^  Fuh-he, 
(the  first  sovereign,  according  to  the  Chinese  fabulous  history,  who  is 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  element  of  wood)  ;  and  that  Kow-mang, 

is  the  son  of  ^  H^  Shabu-haou,  called  ^.  Chung,  the  minister  of 

the  element  of  wood  ;  these  were  Sp  the  sages ,  and  jf|^  the  Shins 
who  carried  on  the  rule  of  Heaven,  in  establishing  the  extreme  point 
of  excellence,  during  their' lives  they  possessed  merit  among  the  peo- 
ple, therefore  succeeding  raonarchs  sacrificed  to  them  in  the  spring  ; 
the  presiding  Rulers,  and  the  Shins  of  the  four  seasons,  afterwards 
mentioned,  are  all  to  be  explained  in  the  sacne  way. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have  met  with  the  *^  pre- 
siding Rulers,  in  connection  with  the  Shins,  and  there- 
fore it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  of  them  more  particu- 
larly.    The  Chinese  mention  5  ^  ^^^  Rulers,  who 
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are  ^  ^  Fiih-he,  presiding  over  the  element  of  "vvood  ; 
d?"^  ^  Yen-te,  or  jj|^  ^  Shin-nung,  presiding  over  fire ; 
^  ♦^  Hwang-te,  presidicg  over  earth  ;  f]j  ^  Shaoi- 
haou,  presiding  over  metal;  and  ^  3^  Chuen-heuh, 
presiding  over  water  ;  these  were  the  first  emperors,  Jp 
the  fabulous  history  of  (  hina,  who  were  afterwards  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  Shins.  Confucius  said,  that  Hea- 
ven appointed  the  5Bl  It"  ^^^  elements,  metal,  wood, 
water,  fire,  and  earth,  to  be  distributed  over  the  sea- 
sons, renovating  and  nourishing,  in  order  to  complete 
the  myriad  of  things  ;  the  Shins  of  which  were  called 
the  5E  ^  five  Hulers.  From  this  it  would  appear, 
that  the  *^  Rulers  were  a  sort  of  Shins,  though  classed 
before  them  in  sacrifice,  and  operating  like  them  under 
the  authority  of  Heaven^to  establish  the  extreme  point 
of  excellence,  and  to  complete  the  myriad  of  things. 

On  the  46th  and  49th  pages  of  the  same  book,  are 
similar  passages  to  the  above.  On  the  53rd,  56th,  and 
t9th, pages,  the  ^  Ruler  is  saidto  be  j^^  Yen-te,  or 
jfjlll  ^  Shin-nung,  presiding  over  fire,  and  the  Shin  jf^ 
Chuh-yung.  a    -  ;v .      -^     -•     - ;, 

On  the  62d  page,  the  *^  Ruler  is  said  to  be  ^  ^ 
Hwang-te,  who  presided  over  the  element  of  earth, 
and  the  Shin  j§  jb  How-t'hoo,  or  empress  Earth  ;  upon 
which  the  para phrast  remarks,  that  this  was  the  name 
of  an  ofiice,  viz.  the  president  of  the  board  of  works, 
filled  by  one  ^  ^  Kovv  lun;.:,  ^^"ho  w^as  able  to  level 
the  nine  regior.s,  hence  after  his  death  he  w^as  consider- 
•  ed  the  Shin  of  empress  B^arth  ;  for  among  the  presid- 
■^ng  spirits  of  the  five  elements,  only  the  lares  of  earth 
were  dignified  with  the  title  ol  empress.  -.     ., 

On  the  63th,  64ih,  and  69th  pages,  the  i^  Ruler  fs 
said  to  be  /Jf  ^  Sha.ou-haou,  who  presided  Over  the 
element  of  metal,  and  the  Shin  '^  )^  Juh-show.  ..   . 

Ou  the  73d,  77th,  and  eOth  pages,  the  ^  Ruler  is 
said  to  be  jjjg  3^  Chuen-heuh  ,  who  presided;  over  the 
element  of  water,  and  the  Shin  "X  -K  Heuen  ming. 
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In  the  4th  Section  of  the  Book  of  Rites,  and  the  46th 
p^ge,  after  Confacius  had  dwelt  on  the  excellence  of 
siiitahle    ceremonies  in   bringing  about  right  rule,   his 

disciple      /^^J-U'^iV-VV-^:^     -y-.-'iC    .-xr  -;■-.:  i -.;:,■-, ^v;- ••;■■-  -- 

■"Yen-yen  retorted,  saying-,  According  to  this,  then, 
cereraonies  are  of  the  most  urgent  necessity"?  To 
which  Confucius  replied.  By  the  proper  use  of  ceremo- 
nies, the  former  kings  carried  out  the  principle  of  con- 
necting the  rule  of  Heaven,  and  managing  the  concerns 
of  the  people  ;  therefore  those  sovereigns  that"  erred 
in  the  use  of  cereraonies  soon  perished,  while  those 
who  succeeded  in  maintaining  proper  rites  perpetuated 
their  rule.  The  ode  says,  *  We  see  that  the  little  mice 
have  bodies,  but  men  are  without  ceremonies  ;  when 
raeri  are  Avithout  ceremonies,  how  soon  they  hasten  to 
ruin  r  Therefore  rites  and  ceremonies  must  regard 
Heaven  as  the  origin,  must  be  observed  in  imitation  of 
the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  must  be  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  contractings  or  expandings 
of  the  Kwei  Shins,  thus  they  will  be  carried  out  in  t"he 
Imsiness  of  funerals  and  sacrifices,  in  archery,  horseman- 
ship, the  celebration  of  manhood,  the  contraction 
of  nuptials,  the  giving  audience  to  the  princes,  and 
the  presenting  of  credentials  to  the  sovereign  ;  in  the 
arrangement  of  all  these  the  sages  have  directed  cer- 
tain ceremonies  to  be  used,  and  the  whole  empire  with 
the  various  states  may  thus  he  correctly  regulated, 

The  Commentator  says,  that  ia  the  use  of  rites,  regarding   Heaven 

as  the  origin,  refers  to  the  economy  of  t!ie  j^  J^  celestial  princi- 
])l'i  of  order  ;  the  imitation  of  the 'ine(iu:ilitie.s  of  the  earth's  surface, 
refers'to  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  various  hills  and  marsheSj 
which  called  for  higher  or  lower  cereuiuaies  being  observed  in  sa-. 
crificing.to  their  presiding  genii  ;  tliciir  being  arranged  according 
to  the  contractings  or  expandings  of  the  Kwei  Shins,  refers  to  tlie 
five  kinds  of  ceremonies  used  in-serving  invisible  beings,  the  greatest' 
of  which  iis  sacrifice  ;  archeiy,  horsemanship,  &o.  ai*e  tne  eight  circum-" 
stances  in   human  life  \&here  ceremonies  are  needed. 

The  critical  commentator  says,  that  the  being  arranged  according 
to  the  Kwei:  Shins,  refers  to  the  contractings  or  expandings,  approach-', 
ings  or  jecedings,  displayings-  and  expandings,  with  the  majestic 
sternness  and  reguHr  order,  of  the  Kwei  Shjn.  Heaven,  he  adds,  is. 
far  distant,  therefore  the  sage  spgaks  of  its  heuig  yigwed  as  the  ori- 
gin ;   earth  is   hear,  .therefore   he,  taltts  ol  our  imitating  it  ;.  the  wise 
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kings,  having  taken  their  pattern  from  heaven  and  earth,  togkt^et 
with  the  Kwei  Shins,  in  arranging  their  ceremonies  and  instructing" 
the  people,  proceeded  to  sacrifice  to  heaven  and  earth,  to  present  of- 
ferings in  the  ancestorial  temple,  and  towards  the  principal  hills  and 
rivers  ;  on  the  one  hand,  to  reward  the  merit  of  those  for  whom  sacri- 
fices were  instituted,  and  on  the  other,  to  instruct  the  people  in  the 
duty  of  venerating  their  superiors. 

It  appears  from  the  "whole  of  the  above  quotations, 
that  the  Kwei  Shins  in  the  text  refer  to  those  elastic 
powers  of  nature,  which  produce  changes  and  translor- 
raations,  and  to  which  the  Chinese  are  in  the  habit  of 
offering  sacrifices.;  =  /      ^^  -    •' 

On  the  47th  page,  Confucius  goes  on  to  observe  : 
"  In  the  eany  instimtion  of  cerfemouies,  men  first 
offered  meat  and  drink,  which  consisted  of  roasted  corn 
and  broiled  meat  (for  a  sacrifice),  while  they  scooped 
water  out  of  the  puddles  with  the  hollow  of  their  hand 
(for  a  libation)  and  struck  an  earthen  drum  with  a 
cock ery-w are  stick;  (whilst  using  these  simple  rites) 
still  they  seenied  able  to  carry  out  their  feelings  of 
respect  towards  the  Kwei  Shins."  ■■  '■  ' 

The  Kwei  Shins  here  spoken  of  are  invisible  beings  in  general, 
■who  accept  of  sacrifices  according  to  the  virtue  of  the  worshippers, 
and  not  according  to  the  fragancy  of  the  offerings. 

The'  next  sentence  says, 

"'  When  people  die,  the  survivors  go  up  to  the  house- 
top (whither  the  x^  ^  spirit  mounts  aloft,)  and  call 
out  saying,  Oh  you !  such  a  one,  come  back  (to  the 
body  you  have  left).  (But  if  that  prove  unavailing,) 
they  offer  the  unboiled  rice  and  raw  flesh  (of  high  an- 
tiquity), or  the  boiled  dumplings  (of  latter  ages)  (to  the 
manes  of  the  departed)  :  thus  they  look  towards  hea- 
ven (whither  the  spirit  is  gone),  and  store  up  in  the 
earth  (the  corpse  of  the  deceased).  'J  hey  do  this  le- 
cause  they  suppose  the  body  and  the  grosser  parts  of 
the  animal  soul  descend  (to  earth),  while  the  ^)j  ^ 
intelligent  spirit  mounts  aloft.  Thus  also  they  dis- 
pose the  dead,  with  their  heads  towards  the  north, 
while  the  living  face  the  south  ;  all  these  ceremonies 
are  according  to  the  original  institution.^ 

The  critical  commentator,  in  his  account  of  this  matter,  says,  that 
the  body  must  have  some  place  to  rest  en,  and  the  grosser  part  of  the 
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animal  spirits  must  have  Bome  place  of  sheltei,  for  both  of  these  are 
heavy  and  muddy,  and  belong  to  the  female  priniple  of  nature.;  there- 
fore they  descend  and  remain  below.      But  5»B  knowledge  is  all-per- 

vading,  and  the  ^^  spirit  is  ia  no  case  divested  of  knowledge  ; 
both  these  are  light  and  pure,  and  belong  to  the  male  principle  of  na- 
ture, therefore  they  gsc^nd  and  mount  aloft. 

This  is  the  inost  clistinct  reference  to  the  ^j}  ^  in- 
telligent soul,   which  we  have  in  the  Chinese  classics  ; 

which  they  say  is  §C  S)5  flfl  '^  ^  capable  of  bein^ 
moved,  and  is  always  existing  ;  and  yet  in  speaking  of 
it,  the  Chinese  cannot  divest  themselves  of  their  notions 
of  materialism,  but  must  talk  of  its  lightness  and  purity, 
which  enables  it  to  float  upwards,  as  lighter  bodies  as- 
cend, while  the  grosser  ones  sink  down.  The  prac- 
tice of  going  to  the  house-top  and  calling  out  to  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  to  come  back,  is  continued  to 
the  present  day,  as  the  writer  has  frequently  witnessed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  dwelling  at  Shanghae. 
Confucius  goes  on  to  say,  "  In  former  times,  the  an- 
cient kings  had  no  houses  to  live  in ;  but  in  the  winter 
they  dwelt  in  caves ,  and  in  the  summer  in  nests  ;  they 
were  also  ignorant  of  the  use  of  fire,  and  ate  the  fruit  of 
shrubs  and  trees,  with  the  flesh  of  birds  and  beasts, 
drinking  the  blood,  and  eating  the  feathers  along  with 
it;  they  were  also  unacquainted  with  hemp  and  flax, 
but  clothed  themelves  in  feathers  and  skins. 

"  Subsequently  the  sages  arose,  and  then  men  under- 
stood the  advantages  of  fire  ;  after  which  they  began  to 
mould  metals,  and  make  earthenware  ;  they  also  made 
terraces,  and  cause- ways,  houses  and  buildings,  doors 
and  windows  ;  they  likewise  cooked  dumplings  and 
steaks,  with  boiled  and  roasted  meats  ;  they  proceeded 
to  make  wine  and  vinegar,  and  worked  up  the  flax  and 
hemp  into  cloths  and  fabrics,  in  order  to  nourish  the 
living,  and  accompany  the  dead,  as  well  as  to  serve  the 
Kwei  Shins,  and  the  Supreme  Ruler  ;  in  all  this,  the 
operations  now  practised  are  in  imitation  of  the  exam- 
ple of  antiquity." 

In  the  above  sentence,  the  Kwei  Shins  spoken  of  re- 
,.  fer  to  invisible  beings  in  general,  but  more  particularly 
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to  til 3  mines  of  ancestors,  and  the  spirits  presiding 
over  hills  and  rivers.  One  paculiafity  is  observable  in 
the  above  quotation,  viz.  that  of  putting  the  Kwei 
Shins  before  the  Supreme  Ruler,  which  was  p'^o])ably 
done  in  order  to  diistinguibh  the  one  from  ^  the  other, 
and  to  prevent  the  reader  from  imagining  that  the 
Kwei  Shins  belonged  to  the  Shang  te,  which  mistf4se 
might  have  occurred,  had  the  words  been  differently 

arranged. -      "     -      •-    -- •     .     ';'       .^     ."- r 

"  Then  thsy  had  black  wine  (or  water)  in  the  centre 
of  their  houses  ;  they  had  also  must  and  fermenting 
liquor,  near  the  doorway  ;  they  had  red  wine  in  the 
onter  hall,  and  clear  wine  in  an  inferior  place  ;  they 
then  arranged  their  sacriiicial  victims,  and  prepared 
their  tripods  and  trenches,  they  put  in  order  their  harps 
and  guitars,  and  musical  stones,  together  with  their 
liells  and  drums.  They  then  recited  their  supplica- 
tions and  pronounced  theii  blessings,  in  order  to  bring 

down  the  _t  1$  Shins  of  the  upper  world,  together 
with  the  manes  of  their  first  ancestors,  to  correct  the 
pbsition  of  prince  and  ministers,  to  render  intense  the 
feeling  between  parents  and  children,  to  harmonise  el- 
der and  younger  br<athren,  to  arrange  the  upper  and 
lovver  classes,  and  bring  husbands  and  wives  to  their 
proper  poiitions  ;  this  was  the  way  in  which  they  con- 
nected and  perpetuated  the  blessings  of  Heaven.^' 

The  Shins  of  the  upper  world,  mentioned  in  the  text,   are  the  3/C 
celestial  Shins  spoken  of  elsewhere.  '" '    '     '     '     .  '..  \    '- '  J  '"':  |*'t. 

In  the  same  book,  on  the  53rd  page,  we  read, 
"  Oa  this  account  ceriinonies  constitute  the  great 
handle  held  by  the  sovereign  ;  these  are  the  means 
whereby  to  distinguish  what  is  doubtful,  arid  to  illus- 
tratewhatis  abstruse  ;  they  are  the  means  also  of  enter- 
taining the  Kwei  Shins,  of  examining  into  regulations, 
and  of  determining  the  nature  of  -benevolence  and 
righteousness  ;  in  sliort,  the  means  whereby- to  ma- 
nage government  and  give  ease  to  the  sovereign." 

The  paraphrase  here  says,  That  the  Kwei  Shins  inhabit  the  invisi- 
ble world,  and  are  with  idifficulty  discovered,  but  by  the  use, of  the 
jiroptH*  cerem9nies  'w^hok^hilei-coarse  w'.th  them.      The  entertaining. 
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above  inervtioned,  refers  to  the  entert^'nins^  of  the,K^yei  Shliis,  as  we 
would  g-uests.  They  are  therefore  the  manes  and  sphits  all  along 
referred  to.      ■ 

(3h  the  54th  page,  of  the  same  book,  we  read,  - 
-""Hence  it  is  that  the  sages  co-operate  Avith  hea- 
ven aud  earth,  and  stand  together  with  the  Kwei 
Shins,  inr  order  to  regulate  the  goverDment  ;  they  no- 
tice the  places  where  each  severally  rests,  and  thus 
form  the  arrangement  of  rites  and  ceremonies  ;  they 
muse  on  that  in  which  each  one  delights,  and  settle 
the  government  of  the  people." 

The  commentator  says,  That  this  parasrraph  speaks  of  the  sages 
co-operating  with  and  aiding  the  ways  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  well  as 
fixing  and  conjoining  with  the  business  of  the  Kwei  Shins  :  all  with 
reference  to  the  affairs  of  government.  Hence  they  mark  the  places 
where  heaven  and  earth,  as  well  as  the  Kwei  Shins  severally  rest, 
and  finding  that  heaven  is  on  high,  and  earth  beneath,  while  all  things 
are  scattered  about,  the  sages  take  their  pattern  from  these,  and  ar- 
range the  order  of  ceremonies.  They  also  muse  on  those  things  in 
which  heaven  and  earth,  together  w  th  the  Kwei  Shins  take  delight, 
and  finding  that  these  all  move  about  without  cessation,  while  they 
unite  and  bring  about  various  transformations,  the  sages  take  their 
pattern  from  them,  and  appoint  the  government  of  the  people. 

In  the  above  extract,  the  Kwei  Shins  refer  to  invisi- 
ble beings  in  general,  or  the  contracting  and  expanding 
energies  of  nature,  which  bring  about  the  various 
changes  and  transformations  observable  around  us. 

On  the  59th  page  of  the  same  book,  we  read, 
V,  ".Thus  it  is,  that,  when  the  sages  arose,  they  insisted 
on  taking  heaven  and  eartli  for  the  "^k  root  of  all 
thingSj  tjiey  also  looked  on  the  male  and  female  prin- 
ciple of  .nature,  as  the  T^  commencement  of  the 
series  ^;  they  considered  the  four  seasons  as  the  ^ 
handleof  government,  the  sun  and  fixed  stars  as  the 
^£  reeord.of ;  labours,  the  moon  as  the  -^  measure  of 
work,  the  Kwei  Shins  as  the  ^  associates  to  which 
goveroiment  was  to  be  complied,  tht3  five  elements  as  the 
^  ground-work  of  things,  ceremony  and  righteousness 
HS  the  ^instruments  employed,  human  feelings  as  the 
^  field  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  four  chief  living  crea- 
tures as  the^  domestic  animals  to  be  reared.  Consi- 
dering heaven  and  earth  as  the  main  root,  business  and 
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things  could  be  set  in  motion  ;  taking  the  male  and  fe- 
male principle  of  nature  to  be  the  commencement,  then 
good  and  evil  matters  could  be  ascertained ;  looking  up- 
on the  four  seasons  as  the  handle,  the  people  might 
be  exhorted  to  set  to  work  ;  viewing  the  sun  and  the 
fixed  stars  as  the  record,  then  agricultural  affairs  could 
be  arranged  ;  taking  the  moon  as  the  measure,  then  all 
kinds  of  work  could  be  as  regular  as  planting  ;  assum- 
ing the  Kwei  Shins  to  be  associates  (to  which  govern- 
ments should  be  conformed,)  then  undertakings  could 
be  long  maintained  ;  taking  the  five  elements  to  be  the 
ground-work,  then  matters  could  be  repeatedly  attended 
to  ;  taking  ceremonies  and  righteousness  to  be  the  im- 
plemenis,  ihen  undertakings  could  be  completed  ;  tak- 
ing human  feelings  to  be  the  field,  then  men  could  be- 
come sf  tiled;  considering  the  four  principle  living 
creatures  to  be  domestic  animals,  then  food  and  drink 
would  have  some  place  from  whence  they  proceeded." 

The  commentator,  with.regard  to  the  Kwei  Shins,  says.  The  word 
*' associates,"  in  the  text,  refers  to  associates  complying  with  one 
another  ;  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the  sacrifices  to  the  celestial 
a,nd  terrestrial  Shins,  the  manes  of  ancestors,  and  the  genii  of  fiills 
and  rivers,  with  the  lares  of  the  five  parts  of  private  dwellings, 
all  correspond  with  the  business  of  government,  like  the  imitation  of 
the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface  spoken  in  a  former  paragraph  : 
when  governments  are  thus  conducted,  then  all  matters  may  be  car- 
ried on  for  a  long  time  without  failing. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  proceed  further  with  this  curi- 
ous, and  somewhat  intricate  paragraph  ;  aU  we  want 
to  ascertain  is,  "what  is  meant  by  the  Kwei  Shins  being 
associates.  -^  The  character  employed  originally 
means  disciples  or  followers,  but  it  is  explained  by  the 
commentator  to  mean  persons  who  associate  or  comply 
one  with  another  ;  and  is  applied  to  the  Kwei  Shins, 
because  the  sacriiices  offered  to  them  are  in  accordance 
with  the  business  of  government,  or  rather  the  econo- 
my supposed  to  exist  among  invisible  beings  is  similar 
to  that  which  obtains  in  human  governments,  and 
when  the  affairs  of  government  are  conducted  with  that 
idea  in  view,  all  undertakings  may  be  perpetuated. 
On  the  61  st  page  of  the  same  book  we  read, 
»'  The  ancient  kings  were  apprehensive  lest  ceremo- 
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nies  should  not  extend  their  influence  to  those  belo^r, 
hence  they  sacrificed  to  i^  the  Ruling  Power,  at  the 
border  of  the  country,  in  order  to  point  out  the  fixed- 
ness of  the  throne  of  Heaven  ;  they  sacrificed  to  the 
^  lares  rhstici  within  the  country,  in  order  to  shew 
liie  arrang-ement  of  terrestrial  advantage?!  ;  they  per- 
formed services  in  the  ancestorial  temple,  in  order  ti> 
shew  where  benevolence  originated  ;  they  honoured 
the  hills  aiid  rivers,  in  order  to  treat  the  Kwei  Shins 
as  guests  ;  and  served  the  genii  presiding  over  the 
various  parts  of  the  house,  in  order  to  set  forth  that 
business  was  the  main  thing." 

The  commentator  says.  That  the  emperor  carried  out  the  ceremo- 
nies employed  for  honouring  heaven,  and  llien  the  people  knew 
how  to  use  such  ceremonies  as  exalt  the  sovereisjn  ;  hence  it  is  said, 
that  such  services  shew  the  fixedness  of  the  throne  of  heaven.  .  Ad- 
ditions to  the  supply  of  food  and  wealtii  all  come  out  of  the  earth, 
thprefore  the  emperor  personally  sacvifict'd  to  empress  earth,  in  order 
to  display  the  advantaires  derived  therefrom,  and  teach  the  people 
how  to  manifest  gratitude  to  the  source  of  blessings.  Servin;» 
one's  parents  is  the  essence  of  benevolence  ;  and  tije  sovereign  served 
the  representative  of  the  dead  vvith  fil'il  respect,  in  order  to  diffuse 
the  principles  of  benevolence  and  riijhteousness  among  those  beneath 
him.  To  treat  as  guests  the  Kwei  Shins,  and  sacrifice  to  the  hills  and 
rivers,  to  set  forth  the  importance  of  business,  and  sacrifice  to  the 
lares  domestici,  these  services  were  all  perfcrmed  with  the  view  of 
diffusing  the  doctrines  of  rites  and  ceremonies. 

In  the  above  passage  we  have  Jj^  the  Ruling  Power 
used  for  the  Supreme,  and  honoured  with  the  highest 
kiiid  of  sacrifice,  while  the  Kwei  Shins  referred  to  ara 
merely  the  genii  of  hills  and  rivers,  who  are  treattid  as 
guests  by  their  votaries.       The  next  sentence   goes  on 

to  say,      ^'';'\-''-'-  :"■■■■>■';-■■  ■'\''^-':'',.-'V-^ 

"Hence  it  is,  that  when  ceremonies  are  employed 
in  offering  the  border  sacrifice  (to  the  Ruling  Power), 
then  the  hundred  Shins  receive  their  appointments  ; 
when  ceremonies  are  used  ia  sacrificing  to  the  lares  ruS' 
tidy  then  the  different  sources  of  wealth  may  be  car- 
ried out  to  the  utmost ;  when  ceremonies  are  observed 
in  the  ancestorial  temple,  then  filial  and  kind  feelings 
are  rendered  subservient ;  and  when  ceremonies  are  em- 
ployed towards  the  lares  doTncstici.  then  the  regniations 
of  the  family  kre  adjusted." 
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The  commentator  eays,  thut  this  connects  the  idea  of  thfe  former 
paragraph,  which  speaks  of  sacrifices  being  offered  to  the  Ruline:  Power, 
at  t!ie  border  of  the  country,  &c.  The  hundred  Shins  receiving  their 
appointments,  means  that  they  have  to  regulate  winds  and  rain,  and 
suit  the  seasons  of  cold  and  heat,  and  to  attend  to  these  duties  without 
committing  any   fault,   or  exposing  themselves  to  reprehension. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  according-  to  {-hinese  ideas, 
the  Shins  receive  their  appointments  from  the  Ruling 
Power,  and  have  to  attend  to  the  l)usiness  of  meteoro- 
gical  arrangements,  in  doing  which,  if  they  do  not  ma- 
nage properly,  they  will  be  considered  faulty,  and  ex- 
posed to  blame.  On  this  account  it  was,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Loo  cmntry  exposed  their  idols  to  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  the  sun,  dating  a  drought,  that  they  might 
experience  some  inconvenience  on  aecount  of  their 
mismanagement ;  a  practice  which  is  contiuued  to  the 
present  day. 

Then  follows  a  remarkable  passage: 

"  Thus  it  is  that  ceremonies  must  date  their  origin 
-v;  from  the  j!^  •—  Supreme  One  ;  he  dividing,  consti- 
tuted heaven  and  earth  ;  revolving,  he  prodaced  light 
and  darkness  ;  changing,  he  brought  about  the  four 
seasons  ;  and  arranging,  he  appointed  the  Kwei  Shins. 
Those  things  which  they  (the  sages)  have  handed 
down  (on  this  subject)  are  called  their  commands, 
and  they  have  laid  main  stress  on  (deriving  their 
pattern  from)  Heaven. 

The  commentator  says.  That  which  is  infinitely  great  is  called  X\ 
Supreme  ;  and  that  which  is  undivided   is    called   One  ;   this   is   the 

principle  of  the  jJ^  ^  Great  Extreme,  which  including  thrse,  con- 
sists of  one.  Dividing  he  constituted  heaven  and  earth,  and  then 
appeared  the  gradations  of  high  and  low,  noble  and  mean  ;  revolving 
he  produced  light  and  darkness,  and  then  resulted  the  circumstances 
offelictjr  and  infelicity,  rewards  and  punishments;  changing  he 
brought  about  the  four  seasons,  and  thence  arose  the  difference  of 
lenirth  and  shortness  in  years  and  moons  ;  arranging  he  appointed 
the  K  vci  S  li'is.  and  thence  proceeded  the  duties  of  acknotvledgiug 
the  sour;e  of  oar  blpsgiiig"*,  and  of  reverting  to  our  original.  The 
paures.  iii  urrauifinii'  rites  and  ceremonies,  always  laid  their  foundation 
in  tins  sch  'me  oi  thinifs,  in  order  to  send  down  their  commands,  and 
i'lx  so   doing   cunsidered    it  of  importance   to    take    their    pattern 

from  Heaven.      The  word  ^   kwan  here   is  synoniraous   Mrith  ^E 
choo,  to  consiider  of  main  importancie. 
The  critical  comraeiilary  on  this  passage  says,  Timl  the  first  scutcucc 
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<3f  the  above  paragraph  rontainH  a  e^entival  inlitnation,  the  next  four 
sentences  all  refer  to  the  Supreme  One,  whil^  the  ^ast  senlenoe  points 
to  the  one  word  Heaven,  intending  to  iiiolude  heavan  and  earth,  light 
and  darkness,  the  four  seasons,  and  th^  Kwei  Shins  in  that  pne  term. 
"When  the  sages  regulated  ceremonies,  their  appointments   were  also 

called  'np  commnnds,  lecause  they  were  thus  ssttl(*d  once  for  all, 
not  to  be  changed  afterwards  ;  as  when  Heaxei,  decrees  to  bestow  on 
each  one  of  us  our  portion.  When  a  thintj'  is  se|)arati  d  to  seV'Til 
stations,  the  one  above  and  the  other  below,  it  is  said  to  he  duuied. 
When  motion  and  rest  are  alternately  protlnced,  it  is  called  nxolvinsf. 
When  things  disjiersc  and  concrete  irregularly,  they  are  said  to  be 
changed;  and  wheir  thiiiirs  contrast  and  exi)aiid  in  divers  manners, 
they  are  said  to  be  arranged.  The  two  '"''iJieys,''  in  the  text,  refer 
to  the  sages.  :  ■;:  ■■'•^^./^    :\  ,;,^  ,;r,;-v;;\::A^^ 

'Ihe  critical  commentciry  goes  on  to  say,  when  we 
speak  of  the  comtneiicemeiit  of  visible  things,  we  deno- 
minate it  the  "^  j^  first  beginning  ;  a  d  when  we  speak 
of  the  c'ommei.cemeut  of  numbers,  we  denominate  it 
^  .^- the  Supreme  One.  This  Supreme  One  is  the 
source  of  all  the  other  four  :  (viz.  heaven  and  earth, 
light  and  darkness,  the  four  seasons,  and  the  Kwei 
Shins).  Before  the  three  powers  of  nature  (heaven 
eanh  and  men)  were  divided,  and  before  the  myriad 
of  things  w^ere  produced,  there  existed  this  One  alone  : 
and  the  origin  of  all  rites  and  ceremonies  is  really  to 
be  dated  from  this  One.  When  the  Supreme  One  di- 
vi4ed,  that  which  was  ahove  constituted  heaven,  and 
that  which  was  beneath  earth,  and  t^us  high  and  low 
were  settled.  When  he  revolved,  stillness  constituted 
the  darkness  and  motion  the  light,  thus  the  exhilirated 
and  distressful  feelings  were  distinguijjhed.  Chang- 
ing, he  brought  aboiit  the  four  seasons,  then  appeared 
the  wcHiderfuii^ess  of  their  interchanijing  and  mov- 
ing on  ;  and  arranging,  he  appointed  the  Kwei  Shins, 
when  the  work  of  their  producing  and  perfecting  were 
displayed.  Thus  wondeiful  was  the  Supreme  One. 
Theiiaiiep  exhausted  that  which  was  inscrutable,  and 
understood  transformations,  meditating  and  compre- 
hending all  in  their  own  minds  ;  and  from  this  appoint- 
ed rites  and  ceremonies  and  handing  them  down  to  the 
people,  theij  words  were  called  commands.  In  requir- 
ing thete  cftremQiiiejs  to   be  h^pnourable  or  mean,  ex.- 
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alted  or  iuferior,  they  took  the  altitnde  and  depression 
of  heaven  and  earth  as  their  pattern  ;  in  fixing  these 
ceremonies  to  refer  to  lucky  or  unlucky  events,  rewards 
or  punishments,  they  took  th^ir  pattern  from  the  exhi- 
]irj.;ion  or  distress  produced  by  light  and  darkness  ; 
in  settling  the  services  to  be  performed  an  occasion  of 
the  years  or  moons  being  long  or  short,  they  took  their 
pattern  from  the  chauiies  of  the  four  seasons  ;  and  in 
appointing  those  rites  which  acknowledged  the  sources 
of  our  blt'ssipgs,  or  reverted  ta  our  original,  they  took 
their  pattern  from  the  arrangements  of  the  Kwei  Shins ; 
in  all  this,  tlieie  was  not  one  ceremony  that  did  not 
date  its  origin  from  the  spontaneousness  of  the  Su- 
preme One,  hence  it  is  said,  that  the  sages  took  their 
pattern  from  Heaven. 

We  have  be  -u  thus  narticulai  in  giving  all  the  com- 
ments and  explanations  that  could  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  above  eji tract,  tieciuse  we  think  it  one  of  great 
importance.  The  object  the  wriier  had  in  view  was 
to  shew,  that  all  tne  ceremonies  appointed  bv  the  sages 
had  reference  to  the  Su['reme  One,  and  took  his  ope- 
rations for  their  pattern.  Thus  as  the  Supreme  One 
constituted  heaven  above  and  earth  beneath,  so  rites 
and  observances  were  to  be  of  a  higher  or  a  lower  or- 
der, accorduiL;  to  the  object  \rorshi{)ped  ;  and  as  the 
darkness  and  light,  which  revolved  by  his  appointment, 
sometimes  produced  exhilirated,  and  at  other  times 
mournful  feelings,  so  the  ceremonies  appointed  by  the 
sages,  had  respect  to  lucky  or  unlucky  events,  and  to 
the  rewards  or  punishment  experienced.  Further,  as  the 
four  seasons  changed  at  his  bidding,  so  the  ceremonies 
appointed  by  the  siges  hid  reference  to  the  early  or 
late  arrival  of  the  revolving  feists  ;  and  as  the  Kwei 
Shins  were  parcelled  out  and  appointed  to  various  offi- 
ces at  his  command,  so  the  sages  appointed  the  cere- 
monies of  acknowledgiui;  the  blessings  caused  by  the 
operations  of  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  Shins,  and 
the  servicer  intended  for  recalling  to  mind  our  original 
ancestors.  But  what  we  wish  particularly  to  notice 
here  is,    the   striking  reference  tp  the   Supreme  One, 
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made  in  the  above  quotation,  marking  at  once  the  uni- 
ty and  supremacy  of  the  Deity.  We  have  rendered 
the  word  "j^  Supreme,  because  the  commentator  says, 
that  that  which  is  "^  "^/y;;  infinitely  great,  is  called  ^ 
Supreme  :    while  that  which  is  undivided,  is  called  — • 

one  ;  thus  the  ^  — '  must  mean  the  Supreme  One,  or 
the  infinitely  great  and  undivided  One.  Bearing  in 
mind  also,  that  this  p.ragraph  follows  another,  in  which 
ij^f  the  Ruliig- Power  is  honoured  wnth  the  highest 
adoration,  and  that  this  Ruling  Power  is  the  same  with 
the  Being  here  called  the  Supreme  One,  there  can  be  no 
donbt  that  the  reference  in  the  whole  passage,  is  to  the 
Almighty  One  who  lules  over  nil  thii  gs.  'Ihe  critical 
commentary  makes  this  still  more  plain,  by  saying  that 
this  Supreme  One  is  the  source  of  all  others,  and  that 
he  existed  before  the  powers  of  nature  ivere  d-vided, 
aiid  before  the  myriad  of  things  were  produced,  the  one 
only  being.  The  operations  ascribed  to  him  of  divi- 
ding heaven  and  earth,  of  revolving  ligtit  and  darkness, 
of  chani^ing  the  four  seasons,  and  of  appointing  the  va- 
r.ous  Kwei  iShins  to  their  several  offices,  are  all  indica- 
tive of  that  Omnipotent  Power,  which  must  be  ascri- 
bed to  him  alone.  Uow  the  Chinese  came  by  these 
ideas,  or  how  they  have  abowed  them  to  become  ob- 
scured by  the  admixture  of  erroneous  notions,  we  do 
not  now  stop  to  enquire  ;  the  one  may  be  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  by  referring  their  early  notions  to  the  tradi- 
tionary knowledge  derived  from  the  sons  of  Noah  ;  and 
the  other  to  the  corrupt  affections  of  the  human  heart, 
which  led  them  in  the  lapse  of  ages  to  wander  away 
from  the  truth,  as  we  know  other  nations  of  antiquity 
have  done.  The  reference  in  the  commentary  to  the 
j^  ^  Great  extreme,  which  ^  :^  ^  —  including 
three  consists  of  only  one,  seems  to  bear  some  allusion 
to  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  may 
have  been  derived  by  tradition  from  the  patriarchal 
age.  And  no  doubt  the  expressions  employed  may  be 
very  profitably  applied  by  Christian  writers  to  that  glo- 
rious and  wonderful  topic.     But  as  we  are  unwilling  to 
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ascribe  to  the  Chinese  Tnore  than  what  they  give  them* 
selves  credit  for,  we  would  rather  suppose  that  by  this 
phrase  "  including  three,  and  yet  consisting  of  one," 
they  mean  to  allude  to  their  own  ideas  of  cosmogony, 
which  considers  ^  "^  the  po«vers  of  nature  to  be 
three,  namely  ^  jfe  A  beaven,  earth,  and  man  ;  but 
that  in  the  beginning,  these  three  may  be  traced  up  to  ^ 
^—  the  Supreme  One.  Upon  the  whole,  we  have  no 
little  reason  to  rejoice  that  the  Divine  Being  has  not 
left  himself  without  witness  in  this  dark  land,  while 
we  lament  over  ihe  obscurity  with  wh'ch  human  philo- 
sophy has  contrived  to  darken  the  glimmerings  of  truth 
here  and  there  presenting  themselves.  With  regard  to 
the  Kwei  Shins,  alluded  to  in  the  above  extract,  we  can- 
not help  seeing,  that  they  occupy  a  very  inferior  place  in 
the  theory  of  ou.  author.  The  text  speaks  of  them  as 
arranged,  by  which  is  meant  their  being  parcelled  out 
into  higher  and  lower,  near  and  distant  ;  while  the 
commentary  talks  of  the  rites,  which  are  performed  be- 
fi»re  them,  beinn  enacted  with  a  view  to  acknowledge  the 
sources  of  our  blessings,  and  to  revert  to  our  original. 
All  this  has  reference  to  the  Chinese  ideas  of  the  Kwei 
Shins,  so  often  set  forth  in  these  pages,  as  consisting  of 
celestial  ishins  and  terrestrial  K'hes,  (who  by  caus- 
ing thi  ig.s  to  Lrow,  are  the  sources  of  blessings,)  or  as 
representing  the  manes  of  our  more  immediate  ances- 
tors, who  as  bringing  us  into  the  world,  may  be  cojisi- 
derrd  our  original  ;  to  these  may  be  added  the  outside 
genii,  presiding  over  hills  and  rivers,  who  are  honour- 
ed by  those  in  ofHce.  But  in  all  of  these  cases,  both 
the  Kwei  and  the  bldns  are  represented  as  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  Supreme  Povver,  and  used  by  him  in 
bringing  out  the  various  effects  supposed  to  result  from 
their  agency.  The  paraphrase  speaks  of  the  w^orks  of 
production  and  couipletioc  as  resulting  from  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Kwei  Shins,  from  which  we  are  to  un- 
derstand that  the  Kwei  Shins  are  employed  by  nature 
in  producing  and  transforming  things,  which  work  is 
brotight  about  by  the  contractings  and  expanding?  as^ 
cribed  to  those  invisible  beings. 
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On  tht  63d  page  of  the  same  book,  ceremoBies  are 
spoken  of  as  the  great  m^ttters  employed  in  nourishing 
the  living  and  accompanying  the  dead,  as  well  as  in 
serving  the  Kvvei  Shins  ;  by  which  is  meant  that  rites 
are  serviceable  in  the  visible  world,  to  testify  our  re- 
gard to  the  living-,  and  in  the  invisible  world,  to  mani- 
fest our  respect  towards  the  dead,  as  well  as  to  those 
spiritual  beiui^s  to  whom  it  is  customary  to  offer  sacri- 
fice.    The  same  idea  is  presented  on  the  66th  page. 

In  the  5th  section  of  the  Book  of  Rites,  and  the  first 
page,  we  are  told  that  "  when  the  good  man  makes  a 
proper  use  of  ceremonies,  those  without  will  be  harmo- 
nized, and  those  within  will  be  contented,  thus  men 
will  universally  experience  his  lenevolence,  and  the 
Kwei  Shin^  will  enjoy  his  virtue."  lu  which  sentence 
the  Kwei  Shins  refer  to  m visible  beings  in  general, 
who  are  supposed  to  enjoy  the  sacrifices  which  are  oflfer- 
ed  to  them. 

On  the  next  page,  we  read  that "  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies should  be  suited  to  the  celcLtial  seasons,  appointed 
according  to  terrestrial  advantages,  compliant  with 
the  Kwei  Shins,  agreeable  to  human  feelings,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  all  things  ;  then  the  celes- 
tial seasons  will  be  productive,  terrestrial  arrangements 
will  be  suitable,  human  officers  will  be  capable,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  things  will  be  profitable.  Thus  it 
is  that  when  heaven  does  not  produce,  and  earth  does 
not  nourish,  the  good  man  considers  the  rites  oflfered 
not  to  be  accordin:^  to  propriety,  and  that  therfore  the 
Kwei  Shins  will  not  enjoy  them.  In  worshipping  hills 
to  present  fishes  or  tortoises,  or  in  honouring  marbhes 
to  offer  stags  or  pigs,  the  good  man  would  consider  as 
indicating  an  ignorance  of  propriety". 

The  Kwei  Shins  above,  are  those  which  are  the  objects  offiacrifice, 
but  the  sacrifices  offered  must  be  agreeable  to  their  rank  aad  position, 
according  to  the  proper-season  of  the  year,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
or  they  will  not" be  accepted  and  enjoyed! 

On  the  5th  page  of  the  same  section,  we  read,  "  that 
iti  sacrificing  to  the  Kwei  Shins,  a  single  mat  should 
be  employed." 

The  commentator  says,   that  the   KAT-ei  Shins   aie  different  frosm 
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men,  and  therefore  it  is  not  neceseary  to  use  double  mats,  or  to  make 
theni  soft  and  warm.  It  is  on  the  same  principle,  perhaps,  th»t  tbe 
modern  Chinese,  in  worshipping  their  idols,  fill  up  the  basins  and 
dishes  with  paper,  and  merely  sprinkle  a  little  fruit  and  vegetables  on 
the  top,  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  glut -them  with  too  much  sub- 
stantial food. 

On  the  29th  page  of  the  same  section,  we  read,       f 
"  When  the  villagers  were  exorcising  demons,    Con- 
fucius put  on  his  court-dress,   and   stood   at   the  stairs 
(of  the  ancestorial  temple),   that   he   might   retain    the 
Shins  in  the  inner  apartments  (of  the  buitdinij:.") 

The  commentator,  says,  that  this  was  done  lest  the  Shins  should 
be  alarmed,  but  that  seeing;  him  thus  attire  1  they  might  rely  on  him, 
and  teel  contented  to  remain.  Accoidinij  to  the  usual  rites,  a  great 
officer  was  to  put  on  a  court  dress  in  orler  to  sacrifice,  therefore  he 
wore  a  court  dress  to  pacify  the  ^  hijis  (and  make  them  think  that  he 
was  come  to  sacrifice  ) 

It  is  evident  tliat  the  Shins  above  spok'^n  of  are  tliose  worshipped 
in  the  ancestorial  temple,  aud  therefore  the  manes  of  ancestors. 

On  the  3  1st  page,  we  read  that 

"  The  offerings  to  the  jjjJl  lares  rustici  were  present- 
ed, 'with  the  view  of  honouring  the  earth  as  a  jj}^  Shin. 

Here  the  word  Shin  is  employed  as  a  verb,  as  if  it  were  said  to 
Shin  the  earth,  or  to  honour  the  earth  with  the  services  generally  paid 
to  the  Shins. 

On  the  37th  page,  we  read  that  "  the  offerings  in  the 
sacrificial  vessels  are  the  productions  of  the  water  and 
land  ;  for  such  purposes  the  offerers  da  not  dare  to  use 
common  and  t  isteless  things,  while  they  consider  it  of 
importance  to  have  a  variety  of  viands,  in  order  to  car-  • 
ry  out  the  idea  of  holding  intercourse  with  |$  ^  in- 
visible and  intelligent  beings." 

The  commentator  tells  us,  that  the  invisible  beings  here  referred 
to,  are  such  as  are  worshipped  in  the  ancestorial  temple,  and  conse- 
quently the  manes  of  royal  predecessors,  who  were  to  be  thus  treated 
with  a  variety  of  tastes.  In  the  same,  and  i  the  following  oaragraph, 
the  same  words  occur,  with  the  same  meaning  attached  to  them. 

On  the  4 1st  page  of  the  same  section,  treating  on 
the  subject  of  niarriage,  we  read  : 

"  A  black  crown,  A\ith  fasting  and  watching,  is  the 
way  to  serve  the  Kw^ei  Shins,  as  well  as  the  male  and 
female  principle  of  nature.  The  same  is  the  case  also 
(with  regard  to  marriages  which  are  contracted)  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  some  one  to  perpetuate  the  ^ 
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the  lares  rustici,, and  principally  respect;  obtaining  suc- 
cessors for  our  ancestors  ;  can  they  therefore  be  con- 
.ducted,  without  reverepce?' " 

Tbe  coiamentator  says,  that  tlie  Kwei  are  the  spiritual  or  vital  parts 
of  the  female,  principle,  and  the  Shins  the  spiritual  or  vital  parts  qf 
male  priiiciple  of  nature.  lience  the  aS^sodiatioii  of  these  terms  to- 
■gethei'. ; :.  The  ceremonies  of  marriage,  he  adds,  are  conducted  with  the 
^iew  of  g€itt4,ng,  posterity,  to  preside  at  the  sacrifices  to  the  lares  of  the 
faraiiy,  ai.d  of  cajrying  on  the;  services  of  the  ancestorial  temple  ;  with 
refer'ehTCfe' •  to  ydcrifices  tc  ancestors,  therefore,  reverence  cannot  be 
dispettsid 'witfe^ih>their  performance.  '  '        .    '  ;' 

..  Xhj?  pa*aph^afei8ays,,thatthe  Kwei  Shin,  and  the  male  and  female 
principfe  bf  nature,  here  refer  to  the  lares  of  the  family,  and  the  mane? 
Ofahc^stbrs.  '  .... 

•>  'Oil  the  46th  page  of  the  same  section  we  read  ;  ,  "  ' 
rn  "  Whether  you  offer  in  sacrifice  the  whole  or  the 
divided  carcase  of  the  victim,  and  whether  you  present 
the  flesh  parboiled  or  thoroughly  done,  how  can  you 
conceive  tliat  the  Shins  enjoy  the  offering'^  it  is  only 
preseinted  with  the  view  of  carrying  out  the  respectful 
feelings  of  the  worshipper  to  the  utmost.  He  lifts  up 
the  cup  or  vase,  to  inform  or  tranquillize  the  p^  per- 
son representing  the  corpse  of  the  dead  Among  the 
ancients,  v^hen  no  particular  business  called  for  his  at- 
tention, this  representative  of  the  corpse  stood;  but 
when  there  was  anything' to  do,  (such  as  eatiug  or 
drinking)  he  sat4own.  This  representative  of  the  corpse 

was  looked  upon  as  the  Jj^  ^  image  of  the  Shin,  while 
^  the  offerer  of  prayer  was  ^  ^  the  medium  ot  com- 
munication (between  the  Shins  and  the  worshippers.)',' 

The  commentator  says,  that  when  the  repr;esentative  of  the  corpse 
first  apiproached  the  table,  and  when  the  cup  or  vase  was  lifted  up, 
the  offerer  of  prayer  directed  the  superintendent  of  the  sacrifice  to 
make  obeisance  to  the  representative,  •  in  order  to  tranquillize  him, 
and  get  him  to  sit  down.  This  represeutative  was  cpnsidered  as  the 
image  of  the  person  sacrificed  to,  hence  he  was  called  the  image  ot 
the  Shin  ;  while  the  offerer  of  prayer  first  took  the  worshipper's  ex- 
pressions and  innounced  them  to  the  Shin,-  and  afterwards' 'tooli 
the  utterance  ol  the  Shin  (or  of  this  person  supposed  to  :be  the  image 
of  the  same)  and  blessed  the  worshipper  :  hence  he  was  called  the 
medium  of  communication.  ^ 

The  representative  of  the  corpse,  mentioned  in  the 
above  extract,  was  generally  the  descendant  Of  the  per- 
son sacrificed  to,  who  was"  supposed  to  possess  a   por- 
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tion  of  the  ^  eiiefgies  of  his  ptogeiiftoi-,  atid,  T^eiring 
the  clothes  of  the  deceased,  wa^  ^acfed  in  "the  fchift^^p- 
pointed  for  him,  and  sacrificed  to  as  if  be  H^erft  'tnfe 
forefather  himself.  This  representative  partook  btJihe 
tjands  offered,  h^ard  the  prayers  addressed,  aad  di- 
rected such  answers  to  be  delivered  as  be  though!  pro- 
per, which  were  Supposed  to  come  froin  die  deceased 
anqestbr.  Henpe  he  was  called  j^  M  the ,  imi^e  ^f 
the  stir.  Other  images  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Chinese  al  that  time  made  use  bf,  e'xcept  the  j^  straw 
or  wooden  followers  t6  the  grave,  which  were:  interred 
or  burned  at  the  tomb,  to  serve  as  attendants  to  tji^^^dead 
in  the  other  world.  It  must  be  evident,  however,  from 
all  this,  that  the  word  Shin,,  in  the  above  extrajct,  rejfers 
only  to  the  manes  of  ancestors. 

In  the  7th  section  of  the  Book  of  Rites,  treating  on 
music,  we  have  various  references  to  tf^e  subject  under 
discussion.  ^  v^^  ':i'i^v^tvm':--:^h 

On  the  10th  page,  the  writer  speaks  pf  ceremony 
and  music,  that  "when  the  one  is  played  up  pn  the  in- 
struments made  of  gold  and  gems,  or  yi  orates  in  beau- 
tiful sounds,  and  the  other  is  used  in  tfcief  Bucestpri- 
al  temple,  or  before  the  lares  rustich  ^nd  employed  In 
the  service  of  the  genii  pf.tbe  hills  and  nyers^  ^.^'of  *J^P 
(Kwei  Shin,)  they  are  all  what  the  people  in  com- 
mon may  understand  and  appt^ciate."  ^1- 

In  the  above  extrax^  the  Kwei  Shiii,  beiiig  mention- 
ed separately  from  the  ancestorial  temple  or  f  h4  aitiii'^ 
of  the  lares,  as  well  as  distinguished  from  the  geuii  of 
hills  and  rivers,  must  mean  the  expanderu  and  coh- 
tracters  of  nature  who  are  the  objects  of  sivcrifiee. 

On  the  l2th  page  of  the  feame  section,  we  re$d,  that, 

**  Music  is  intended  for  the  promotion  pfharmp^ny, 
thus  it  leads  forth  the  Shins,  and  follows  the  pattern 
of  heaven ;  ceremonies  are  meant  for  distitigUishiipg 
that  which  is  suitable,  thus  they  settle  the  Kwei,  and 
follow  the  example  of  earth  :  therefore  the  sages  in- 
vented music  to  correspond  with  heaven,  whiile  they 
appointed  ceremonies  to  absociate  with  earth  :  cejremo- 
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nies  ^ftd  music  besiiig  thiii^  clear  and  perfect,  heaven 
aiid  earth  performed  ftbeir  various  offices." 

The  coii  linen  tat  or  aays^  that  Jto  promote  harmony  is  to  give  weight 
tothal'inSwhich  energiets^assimilate;  to  distingui^  the  stritable,  is  to 
sepairatelbati  in  wltich  ^ings  ate  difisimitlar.     To  lead  forth  the  Shtns, 

is  to  ^bl^9w  but  the  exparfdirigs  of  ^eir  M^  6nergi68  ;  to  settle  the 
lt^ei,'i8.toc6llecrth(B  contfab^^  6f  the  said' ehergiel.  £!lx,pansion 
is  the  fliaie  principle  of  riatijrei,  and  domplieis  with  heitvet) ;  contraction 
the  fenfiaiej  arid  iMolle\v$  eattfi.  tVbiii  thi$  it  would  appear^  that  the 
exceUencJedfthede^ertiofti^^  ^nd'Aiusic  e&tablishedf  by  the  sages  con- 
sists in  th^irinventioji  and  re^ijilatidh  J  \vh'en  these  are  clear  and  per- 
fect/^ft63?tA*jr  beasceriaifiedahd  khoWn.  The  performing  of  offices 
meftticin^d  iii:(hefiK.C  m^amsv  :thMibeaTen  produces  things,  and  eartb 
completes  them,  each  one  according  to  its  peculiar  office. 

Xhfi  paraphrase  .says,  tl^at  the  Shins  belong  to  the  male  prinei- 
ple  of  natiiire,  arid  hef^ven  is  that  in  which  the  male  principle  aCcu- 
raukt^;  musfc  also" teomes  from  the  male  principle  of  nature  (ot  ori- 
ginatesiWith  the  visible  world)  therefore  it  leads  forth  the  Shins,  and 
compiios  with  heaven.  The  KweU  belong  to  the  female  principle 
of  nature,  and  the  earth  Is  that  in.  which  the  female  principle  congea- 
trat'es- ;  eerenM6ie«f  tllso' are  iiivei^tfftjd  drt  account  of  the  feittale  prla-^ 
ciple  of  ftatttve,  (or  are  appointed  for  the  sake  df  invisible  b^ig^^ 
therefprej  they  settle  th0  ^welg„  and  i^Qcprd  with  earth.  To  lead,  meana 
te  draw  out  and  ascend,  to  settle,  n^ieans  to  bend  down  and  complete ; 
heave ti  Acid  eai^tb'tifa<t«  tb^iv  spontaiik^Ud  ebremonies  ai»d  music,  wMle 
the  sages  co-operate  with  the  suitabilities  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  IhtA 
they  loventHd  mosidt^conrc^sppild, with  be^venr,  and  appointed  C0re- 
mnnieg  tp^as^opiate.with  pattb'f  fr«pa  hence  ceremonies  and  musig, 
were  cpew  ana  perlect,  and^BegiVen  and  earth  severally  suited  tbfeir 
Stations^.  .      '  •  -         .  _    . 

By  the  Kwei  Shkis,  hi  the  ahov©  extract,  are  evident- 
ly ittteikded  the  e'Jtpaoding'  atid  contractiBg  enet^gies^  of 
natwre^  or  the  invisible  beings  who  are  supposed  to  su-: 
perinteiid  those  elastic  quahties  of  the  oatTerse.  Mu- 
sic is  supposed  to  have  a  rousing  effect^  in  citflrn^  fdrth 
t^udstlrring  the  e«$epgieii  of  the  Shiui,  ^whiife  cereiiioQies 
have  a  sedattivei  tie;adQn«jyy  in  paciifying  and  settling,  the 
disturbance  of  ithe<  Kwied.'  The  »ages  bring  these  two 
to^  perfection^  and  thus  ed^operate  with  heaven  and  earthL: 
On  tte^l  4  th  page  of  th^  same  section,  we  leady 
^^  Wheh  we  eatry  cast^cecemoTiies,  and  tnnsic  to  thff 
utmoHft^'they  extend  thed?  influence  to  the  very  heigJit? 
of  heaven^  they  recoil  in  then-  effeet  down  to  the  eartby 
they 'move  the  muki  ind  fenif^le  principles  of  natucey 
aod  pervftde  the  li wet. Shins."  , 
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'  The  commentator  saya,  that  music  proceeds  from  ipantkne&as  har- 
mony, and  ceremonies  come  from  the  niatiiral  arl^tigcnJerit  of  things^ 
The  paraphrase  says,  when  ceremonies  and  music  induce  heavento 
send  down  its  fattening  dews,  this  is  carrying  their  influence  up  to- 
l;»eaven  ;  when  they  cause  earth  to  bubble  up  its  sweet  springs,  Ahis 
is  recoiling  in,  their  effects  towards  the  earth  ;  when  they  bring  a,bout 
that  the  days  and  months,  years  and  seasons,  are  regular,  so  that  the 
various  kinds  qf  grain  come  to  perfection,  this  is  their  moving  t^e' 
male,  ah^  female,  principle  of  nature  ;  and  when  they  are  used  in  sacrt- 
ficih^g  to  the  Kw§i,Sh,ins,  while  the  hundred  Shins  approach,  this  is 
their  pervading  of  the  Kwei  Shins. 

;    Tlje  Kwei  ijiliins  here  alluded  to  are  those  cpii^racting 
and  expanding  energies  of  nature  which  are  the  objectai 
of  sacrifice.' "       ;■•■■      "■'  ^ '  ■'■^':  ■■'■■■■■  ^^^•- ■■v,.>,-'^va'>;^  ;--;jm:-- 

On  the  22d  page  of  the  same  book,  after  speaking 
ol  the  excellent   effects   of  music,   the   writer,  says, 
"When   feeling  is   deepv  the  elegant  expression  of  it: 
will  be  clear  ;   as  when  the  energies  of  nature  are  full, 

an4  their  transformations  ]0  mysterious,  so  harmony 
will  be  collected  within,  and  ornament  displayed  with- 
out. '  Thus  it  is  that  music  cannot  admit  of  hypocrisy." 

The. commeMator  says,  that ^^  Shin,  in  the  above  passage,  me^ns 
mysterious  and  tinfathomable.  ■  ■ .-.'  ;   , 

On  the  25th  page,  the  writer  speaks  of  tousic,  as 
"carrying  out  the  virtues  of  Iji^  @9  ihvisible  and  in- 
telligible brings,  and  of  its  bringing  down  or  eleva- 
ting the  superior  or  inferior  Shins."  By  which  are 
meant  the  celestial  Shins,  and  terrestrial  K'hes,  who 
are  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  ceremonies  and  music, 
at  the  time  of  sacrifice.  ,      , 

.   On  the  36th  page  we  read, 

)"  The  good  man  has  said,  that  ceremonies  and  mu- 
sic must  not  for  a  moment  be  separated  from  one's-self. 
Carrying  out  music,  in  order  to  regulate  the  mind,  then 
the  arranging  and  rectifying  of  the  feeling  of  kindness 
and  consideration  abundantly  springs  up  ;  when  the 
arranging  and  rectifying  of  kind  and  considerate  feeUng 
springs  up,  then  delight  ensues  ;  from  delight  springs 
tranquillity,  tranquillity  grows  up  into  lengthened  con- 
l^nnance,  lengthened  continuance  brings  about  5?  ^^® 
natural  order  of  things,   and    nature   produces    that 
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whicti  is  l^'iriysterlous.  When  the  feeling  i«  natural, 
then  without  speaking  it  induces  belief,  and  when  mys- 
terious, then  without  wiath  the  mind  is  roused.  This 
is  the  effect  of  carrying  out  musici  for  the  purposie  of 
regulating  the  inindJ'  <     i  >     i    ^    '    : 

Here  the  commeatatof  says,  that  Shin  qaeans  mysterious  and  un- 
fatliomable.;,i{-.,:  ..'•!.,.;.:■'   i  -i,^'-;  oxv  i.   •  -'.:     \>,vl^v''A   •  -.U 

In  tt^eB.tl^  section,  and  '29th  page  of  ^t^^^^  Bopk,  of; 

Rites,,, we,  read!^,.   - ,,,,   .  ,  ,,,,   ,,  -jV?' -;':■.;?,  .  ..V -^ -•! 

',',  Tliey,  liuried  the  sm?iU  ox  at  the  .T^hae-cli^pu  al- 
tar, :in, ,  pr^ejT  ;to  sacrifice,  ^to^  the  four  seasons  ;  they 
went  tp'^raieet  and,  es^cprt;  (the  chg.u^es  pf  the  weather), 
at  the  tollpwed  out  and  raised  alters,  ip  order  to  saciri-| 
fice .  te'  pojqL  f-^^  \xQsX  ;  in  the  rqya)[. , palace,  they  sa- 
crificed to  the  sun  ; ,  pn  clear  nights, Jth^y  Sacrificed  to 
the  moon  ;^QU  da^Hfjeyenings,  they  sacrifi^ced.  to  the 
stars  ;  and  with  invGcatipUSytTiey  sacrificed  to  droughts 
ani  inundations  ;,  while  at  the  fpur  lioUowed  out  and 
elevated  altar^  they  sacrificed  to  the  four  quarters.. 
Those  which  presided  over,  hills,  forests,  rivers,  vallies, 
mounds,  and  hillocks,  that  cpuld  produce  clouds,  wind, 
apd  rain, ,  witji^  diyeirse  ^ti^^nge  appearances,  were  all 
called  Shins.  'The  ruler  of  the  empire  sacrificed  to 
the  hundred  Shins  ;  the  princes  of  the  empire,  alsp,  as 
long  as  they  possesfsed  their  various  states,  sacrificed  to 
them,  but  when  they  lostitheir  states,  they  did  not  sa- 
crifice tbtheni/'__"v;j^.; /;•;.■  ;::,  y\:y\:':H^^^^ 

From  the  ahove,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Shins  referred 
to  were  the  genii  of  the  hills  and  rivers,  "who.were  sup- 
posed to  have  influence  over,  the  wind  and  rain. 

On. the  .3i)th  page^  of  the  same  section,  the  -writer^ 
having  described' the  preparation  of  all  things  necessa- 
ry for  the  safcrifice  to  ancestPrs,  says,  "  that  then  .fol-' 
loxvs  the  atinouncement  of  the  feelings  of  those'  engag- 
ed, who  display  ex  treme  anxiety  in  their  intercourse' 
with  |j j[  ffl  invisible  and  intelligent  beings,  hoping 
that  i^ey  may  perhaps  accept  of  the  offering:  that 
they,  may:  indeed  accept  of  them,  is  the  fervent  wish  of 

the  filial  child/',    ,     j^J,        v  ;  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^>^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  r 

From  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  here  presented,  and  from  the  men- 
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tion  of  the  \rorshipper  binder  the  title  of  a  filial  qhild^  it,i9^ieviden|t  that 
thfe  invisible  and  ititelligent  beings  here  me^fion^d,  refer  to  the  maiiei 
of  an<iestors.  --  '\  ' 

On  the' 44th  page  of  tbcisaime  section,  we  r^ad,  *r  ?  * 
"  The  ceremonies  used  thro iigjiout  the  whole  empire^ 
are  those  which  carry  out  our  feeliiigs  of  gratitudd ;  to- 
wards th«  «)ause'  of  oor  existence^ -.and  of  reverence  to 
the  Kwe^  Shins  ;  those  which  respect  the  promdtiotf  6f 
harmony^  atid  wealth,  those  also  which  have  refer6rice 
tq  the  establishment  of  righteousness  and  concession. 
The  'carrying  out  of  gratitude  towards  the  cause  of  our 
existence,  is  in  order  tb  sheas'  our  abundant  regard  for 
bur  origfh  : ,  the  carrying  Out  of  reverence  towards  the 
Kwei  Shins,  is  in  order  to  testify  our  honour  for  those 
above  ;  thre  promotion  of  useful  articles,  is  in  order  to 
establish,  the  arrangements  of  the  people  ;  the  esta- 
Irl^lnent  of  tighteousnesa,  is  tn  order  tb  prevent  stiperi- 
(j>ts  stid.  mfetiora  from  opposition  and  rebellion  ;  the  ih- 
dticenient  of  concession,  is  in  order  to  do  away  iyith 
wrangling.  Let  these  five  be  titiited,  in^ordei'.  ^b '  coti- 
stitute  the  ceremonies  for  regill^fing  the  en^|nrei,  and 
a^lthbugh  strange  and  gerver^e  j^elo^e  shotild  spring  upj 
the  instances  of  failu^  &:ihereg^ttlatibn  of  ihe  empire 

wiUte  rare.  , 

•  THfr  paraphrisise  i/ays^  that  fhe  requiting'of  heaven  and  the  honoiir- 
iog  of  ancestors^  is  ttve  canrymg-  oiit of  gfatitttde^  fowmrdai  thet  oaases  o£ 
Qitr-  Qxist^qp) ;  t^^b(^ngj  pt^rQ  wtt^i^c  ^nc^groperlj^  apparelled  with» 
out,  is  the  way  to  testify  onr  reverence  towards  the  Kwei  Shins.'' 

r  Th^  next^^ntejnce  is  mu^^  tp  t^he  purpose »  as  it  re- 
gards the  present  q^uestion.  -'Ts^e-gno  said,  I  have 
heard  of  the  names  of  the  Kwei  $hins,  but  1  do  .not 
kpQW  what  fhey  mean  ?     To  which  Confucius  replied, 

The/^k'he,  or  finer  part  of  tKi^  human  spirit,  is  the 
fulness  of  tho  Shiny  and ;  thCi  6S^  (p^h,  oi  grosser  part 
of  the  human  cpr^tifiitipn^  i^  th^  fv^iuess  of  the  Kwei  ; 
to  unite  the  K^ei^^T^^i^  th§  3l^|Pi  i^  th^  excolienice  of 
the  trufi  doctrineJ*     ; 

The  condraentary  on.this  passage,  is  nearly  similar  to  tnait  on  the 
celebrated  chapter  regatdin^  the  Kwei  Shtn;  in  the  Hajppy  Medrani, 
w^icb  has  afateedy  been- considefFed.     To  t^is^ttiay  be  adde(d>  the' reu 

marks  of  Fang-she,  who  says,  that  the  w^  more  elevated  pa*t  of  the 
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animal  to'til,  and' the  If^  finer  pArts  of  the  human  spirit,  return  tt» 

heafen  ;  while  the^^^  bodily  form »  and  |^  th«  grosser  pai-ts  of  the 
human  rouctitiition,  revert  to  earth  ;  tlierefofe  it  i^  necessary  to  unite 
the  Kwei  with. the  Shin,  in  order  to  constitute   the  excelleuce  of  the 
true  doctrine.        ^ 
The  paraphwee  says,  that  which  eriableb  ni^n  tattiore  tod  aet,  is 

the  ^  spiritual  part  of  theii"  nature  ;  the  form  arid  sub^tancfe  of  the 

human  body  constitute  the   P^  grosser  parts  of  man.  '  At  dea:th, 

the  ^g  more  intelligent  part   of  the  ^^    Spirit  becomes   the   Shin, 

while  the  §^  more  sut)tile  part  of  the  R/^  gross  substande  beeomes 


the  Kwei ;  thus  it 


IS,  that 


the  ^^  finer  spirit  is  the  fulness  of .  th9 


Shin,  aud  the  @^  grosser  cbnstitution  the  fulness  of  the  Kwei  While 


people  are  alive,  however,  the  ^^  finer  spirit  and  the  5;^  grosser 
constitution  are  united  :  at  death  the  finer  spirit  of  the  man:  ascends, 
while  the  grosser  part  of  human  nature  descends,  and  thus,  they  are 
separated.  The  sage,  however,  joins  the  Kwei  With  the  Siiln,  aS 
before,  in  order  to  establish  his  doctrine  ;  thus  his  instructions  do 
not  fail  into  emptiness  and  nonentity,  but  his  ideas  »nd  interitions  »re 
shewn  to  be  deep  and  distant.  The  words  finer  -  spirit  and  grosser 
form  are  used  with  respect  to  men  as  living  ;  while  t6e  terrpS  Kwei 
and  fehtn  Sre  employed  with  especial  reference  td  them'  wbie?^  defttf. 
This .  is  taking  the  fin<?r  spirit  and  grosser  substance  of  nf^n  when  tw 
live,  to  illustrate  the  Kwei  Shins,  which  are  sacrificed  to  after  death. 
The  critical  commentary  says,  The  Shins  are  formed'  of  the  male 
bV  light  principle  of  nature,  the  Kweis  of  the  female  tJr  (krk  fltitici^ 
pie*      When  the  sage  speaks  of  the  finer  spirit,  then  tve  maj'  kht)* 

thit  the  grosSef  Substance  cbUstitutes  the  J^  outward  foriti;Amd"Whie1:» 
he  speakis  of  the  josser  part  of  nature,  then  We  may  know  thattfae  finer 

part  constitutes  the  p^  more  elevated  aniinal  soiH.  Hiis  erevatecl  p&rt 
of  the  animal  Sou!  is  aiso  the  Shtn  ;  but  this  only  refferd  to  the:  fine|- 
spirit,  because  the  spirit  tfe  the  foundation  of  the  finer  part  of  the  ani- 
mal soiil  ;  but  this  ^^.soul  is  not  the  fulness  of  the  ^firtei'  spirit. 
The  oiitward  form  is  also  the  Kwei,  but  this  only  refers  to  the  gi-oSsefr 
part  of  human  nature,  because  tiie  outward  fbrhi  is.  the  fuUAd^tibn 
of  the  grosser  part  of  the  animal  soul,  but  this  outward'  lorttl  is  not  the 
fulness  of  the  Kwei.  The  sage  lays  stress  on  the  ful.tesS  (of  the  oue 
or  the  other,)  arid  therefore  only  speaks  of  the  finer  spirit  arid  of  the 
grosser  part  of  the  human  constitution.  The  finer  spirit  asceudfe 
onljyyand  tli^  grosse?  pakt  of  human  nature  descends  only  :  hut  the 
Sage  can  s^eardh  out  «nd  uuitie  these  two,  if^  order  to  instruct  the  ivorld; 
therefor*  it  i*  said  that  such  instrudtioijaf  constitute  the  summit  of 
right  idfoctrihe.    '   • 

'  From  the  above  it  k  evident,  that  Confucius  consider- 
ed both  the  Kwei  and  the  Shin  to  originate  With  hurtan 
beings ;  and,  as  far  as  humaa  Kweis  atrd  Shins  are  con- 
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cerned,  not  to  have  any  existence  until  after  men  «re 
dead;  !  then  the  moro^jJTOSs  parts  of  the  animal  soul 
constifute  the  Kwei,  w^itch  descends  to  earthy  contracts, 
shrivels  up,  atid  finally  reverts  to  nothing  ;  v^hile  the 
finer  parts  of  the^  human  .sjiirit,  cons^titute  the  Shinj 
which  ascends  towards  heaven,,  expands,  wanders  a^ 
bout,  and  is  capable  of  being  -  influenced  by  the  saciir 
fices  of  descendants  (who  possess  the  same  M  spirit 
or  energy,)  and  comes  down  to  enjoy  sacrifices  and 
confer  blessings.  An  inconsistency,  however,  is  ap- 
■pstreiit  iu  this  scheme,  viz.  the  uniting"  of  the  finer  and 
grosser  parts  of  thehiiman  constitution,  which  at  death 
are  said  to  be  separated,  Into  the  Kwei  Shin,  which  is 
the  object  of  w'brship;  l>ut  the  Chinese,  instead  of  per- 
ceiving this  inconsistency,  adiiiire  it  as  the  excellence 
of  the  true  doctrine.  :  •  . 

"  All  living  men  must  die,  and  at  death  return  to 
earth,  this  is  what  is  called  the  Kwei ;  the  bones,  and 
flesh  decay  under  ground,  and  thus  covered  up  be- 
<!ome  common  earth  ;  while  the  ^  finer  part  of 
their  spiritual  nature  i^  diffused  and  expanded  aloft,  and 
becoming  brightly  illmnioed  ascends  like  a  fragi-aut 
vapour,  or  produces  a  mourn ful  feeling,  these  axe  the 
substile  essences  of  animals,  and  the  displays  of  the  Shin* 
Among  the  commentators,  Choo-foo-tsze  aays,^  that  wheiBthe  Kwei 
Shins  as  it  were. display  a  flash  of  light,  this    iS-lheir  being   brightly 

illubiined  ;  that  when  their  ^  finer  spirit;  mounts  upw^ds,  this  is 
their  ascending  like  a  fragrant  vapour  ;  and  that  when  they  cause  men's 
animal  spirits  to  be  agitated  with  fear,  this  isTtheir  producing  a  painful 
and  mournful  feeling.  The  same  commentator  also  says,' their  being 
illumined  signifies  their  bright  shining  ;  their  ascending  like^  a  va- 
pour means  their  being  collected  together  in  a  cloud  ;  their  prodac- 
ing  a  mournful  feeline  refers  to  tbe  ieeling  of  awe  which  they  inspire. 
.He  further  observes,  that,  this  illumination  is  a  sort  of  brightness  , 
or  halo  of  glory  ;  the  fragrant  ascending  as  of  a  vapoiir.  refers  ito  their 

^^  finer  sp  rit  affecting  men's  senses  ;  and  the  mournful  feeling  pro- 
duced by  them  conveys  theirame  idea  with  that  expression  in  the 
books  of  Han,  about  the  mysterious  prince  approaching  and,  his  in- 
fluence being  awe-inspiring.  He  remarks  again,  that  the  fragra,nt 
ascending  as  of  vapour  spoken  of,  is  the  Kwei  Shin,. with  our  animal 
sp  rits,  mutually  influencing  each  other. 

The  paraphrase  says,  that  the  ^^  energies  of  human   nature   must 
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«oBMi  tiipe  W<»ine  eaihiutted,  and  death  is  that   which   men   cannat 

avoid  ;  i^t  d«ath  the  ^  grosser  part  of  the  man  descends  and  returm 
te  earth*  and  therefore  i$  called  the  Kwei ;  that  part  which  reverta 
to  earth  19  the  bonas  and  the  flesh,  which  decay  in  secret,  and   become 

Commw  ?arth  j  but  the  |^  finer  parts  of  the,  spiritual  nature  diffuse 
and  QxpSind  throughout  the  world,  and  become  either  a  light  that 
appes^^  occ^ssionally,  or  a  fragrant  vapour  that  sometimes  affects 
men's  senses,  pr  else  k  »  something  that  causes  men's  spirits  to  be 

depressed  and  mournful ;  these  are  the  ^|q  ^§  subtile  essences  of 
thing8,and  thus  it  is,  that  the  act-ons  of  the  Shin  cannot  be  concealed. 
The  critical  c»«u»eat»ry  says,  ths^t  when  men's  form  and  sub- 
stance are  united  with  their  ^^  mwe  spiritual  epjaieace,  then  they  live; 
atdfl^th,  t|^  outw^T(i  fprm  and,  the  more  spiritual  essence  separate, 

the  'f^  9ubtilQ  and  ^^  r^^ned  part  of  their  spiritual  ea^nce  expands 

and  diffuses,  and    mounting  aloft  becomes   ff^    ^^  an   invisible 

and  spiritual,  yfl  v4  *  bright  and  intelligent  being.  The  spiritu- 
al essence  of  the  varbus  kinds  of  things  (or  different  animals)  whether 
fra^ant  or  offensive  monnta  aloft,  and  sends  forth  its  fumes  like  a  va- 
pour. When  men  smelt  this,  their  fbelinga  are  mournful  and  dis- 
tressed. In  thi^  respect  men  have  something  in  common  with  the 
difi^rent  animals  ;  but  men  exceed  in  feeling  and  knowledge,  while 
their  spiritual  essence  diffusing  and  expanding  aloft,  becomes  very 
bright  and  illumined ;  this  is  the  display  of  the  Shtns  of  men,  and 
hence  it  that  the  writer  merely  speaks  of  the  Shin. 

In  the  above  extract,  the  sage  speaks  more  particular- 
ly of  t|i€  finQr  and  grosser  part  of  the  human  constitu- 
tion at  death.  The  one  sin^s  tq  earth  and  mixes  with 
other  mould,  while  the  other  asc^qdiug  and  expanding 
is  sometimes  perceptible  to  human  ^snses,  in  fljishes 
of  light,  or  fragrant  vapours,  or  its  presence  is  perceiv- 
ed by  a  certain  mournful  feeling  of  which  survivors 
are  conscious.  These  are  no  doubt  the  ignis  fatuus 
of  swampy  land,  near  which  cemeteries  are  frequently 
located  ;  or  the  effluvia,  whether  pleasant  or  otherwise, 
arising  from  the  tombs  ;  or  some  peculiar  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  produces  the  depression  spoken  of. 
We  can  easily  trace  tliese  to  natural  causes,  but  the 
superstitious  minds  of  the  Chinese  lead  them  to  infer 
from  such  appearances  or  impressions,  that  the  Kwei 
Shin  are  near,  and  therefore  the  fit  objects  of  worship. 
The  writer  knows  a  temple  built  in  a  lonely  spot, 
simply  in  consequence  of  a  few  passers  by    having   ob- 
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served  the  phosphorescent  appearance  of  some  decay- 
ing fish,  that  had  been  thrown  out  near  the  spot  at 
night,  from  which  people  inferred  the  presence  of  the 
Shins,  and  erected  the  temple  accordingly.  The  Chi- 
nese imagine  also  that  there  is  a  sort  of  subtile  essence 
belonging  to  the  various  kinds  of  animals,  though  this 
is  inferior  to  the  Shins  of  men,  in  possessing  less  feel- 
ing and  knowledge. 

The  sage  goes  on  to  say, 

"  Observing  the  subtile  essences  of  things,  (*he  sages) 
in  their  regulations  honoured  them  to  the  utmost,  and 
clearly  appointed  them  to  be  the  Kwei  Shins,  that  they 
might  be  patterns  for  the  bla,ck-haired  people  ;  thus  all 
classes  would  fear  them,  and  the  myriads  of  the  people 
submit  to  them." 

The  commentator  says,  that  observing  the  subtile  and  spiritual  es- 
sences of  things,  that  could  net  be  concealed,  the  sages  in  their  ar- 
rangements assigned  them  a  most  honourable  title,  and  publicly  desig- 
nated them  the  Kwei  Shins,  that  they  might  be  the  patterns  to  the 
empire  ;  thus  the  people  knew  what  they  should  venerate,  and  did 
not  dare  to  be  disrespectful ;  they  knew  also  what  they  should  submit 
to,   and  did  not  presume  to  disobey. 

The  paraphaase  says,  that  this  passage  speaks  of  the  Kwei  Shins 
as  united,  and  constitutes  the  substance  of  the  sage's  instruction.  They 
publicly  designated  the  Kwei  Shins,  causing  people  to  know  their 
efficaciousness,  and  that  they  might  be  relied  On,  thus  becoming  pat- 
terns for  the  people.     The  critical  commentator  says,  that  the  Kwei 


Shins  are  the  3^  finer  and  the  aj^  grossser  parts  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  men  and  animals  ;  but  if  they  were  merely  called  by  these 
names,  the  appellation  would  not  be  sufficiently  honourable  ;  there- 
fore the  sages,  observing  the  subtile  essences  of  men  and  animals  after 
death,  designated  them  in  their  regulations  by  the  most  honourable 
title,  and  appointed  them  to  be  Kwei  Shins,  thus  uniting  the  two 
kinds  of  invisible  b«ings.  The  force  of  the  expression  rests  very 
much  Oh  this  idea  of  union. 

From  the  above  we  learn,  that  Confucius  carried  out 
his  idea  of  the  finer  and  grosser  parts  of  man's  spiritu- 
al nature,  which  became  separated  at  death,  and  uniting 
them  again  conceived  the  notion  of  the  Kwei  Shins,  or 
invisible  beings,  who  were  the  objects  of  sacrifice  and 
of  dread  to  the  people.  Hence  the  worship  which  is 
paid  to  the  manes  of  ancestors,  and  the  custom  of  depend- 
ing on  departed  progenitors.  This  is,  however,  very  far 
from  considering  them  the  original  authors  of  existence, 
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or  the  suj>reme  disposers  of  aflFairs,  and  only  represents 
them  as  a  sort  of  secondary  beings,  derived  from  de- 
ceased men  and  animals,  and  exhibiting  themselves 
occassionally  as  meteors  or  vapours  near  the  graves  of 
the  departed. 

In  the  58th  page  of  the  8th  section,  we  meet  with 
the  expression,  "  above  being  obedient  to  the  Kwei 
Shins,  and  abroad  submissive  to  princes  and  superiors," 
spoken  with  reference  to  a  filial  descendant  presenting 
sacrifices  to  the  manes  of  his  ancestors  :  so  that  the 
meaning  in  this  passage  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt. 

In  the  62d  page  of  the  same  section,  the  'p  repre- 
sentative of  the  deceased  at  a  sacrifice  is  said  "  to  eat 
the  leavings,  of  the  Kwei  Shins,"  because  after  the  ani- 
mals had  been  slain,  their  blood  and  raw  flesh  was 
presented  to  the  Kwei  Shins,  while  the  dressed  food 
was  presented  on  sacrificial  vessels  to  the  representa- 
tive of  the  deceased,  who  ate  it,  and  was  thus  said  to 
eat  the  leavings  of  the  Kwei  Shins.  In  this  passage 
the  simple  mention  of  the  representative  of  the  decased, 
who  was  generally  some  lineal  descendant,  shows  that 
the  Kwei  Shins  spoken  of  refer  to  the  manes  of  ancestors.  . 

On  the  64th  page  we  read,  "  That  sacrifices  have 
ten  objects,  which  are  apparent  in  the  way  in  which 
men  serve  the  Kwei  Shins,  in  the  righteousness  exhi- 
bited between  princes  and  ministers,  in  the  relations 
observed  between  parents  and  children,  in  the  classi- 
fication to  be  maintained  amongst  noble  and  mean," 
and  so  on  to  the  number  of  ten. 

In  the  following  sentence,  the  first  of  these  objects  is 
thus  explained  ; 

"Spread  the  mat,  and  set  one  and  the  same  ta- 
ble for  the  Shins  to  rest  on :  let  the  crier  and  the 
chaplain  perform  their  part  of  the  service  in  the 
inner  apartment,  after  which  they  are  to  go  out 
into  the  gateway  of  the  temple.      This  is  the  way  in 

which  to  hold  intercourse  with  |f  Hfl  invisible  beings." 

The  commentator  says,  that  when  people  are  alive  they  possess 

difFerent  bodies,  therefore  in  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife  a  dis- 
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thiction  of  duties  is  to  be  observed  ;  but  *t  d^ktb  th^it  ^^  ffHf  iliA* 
til6  esiaehces  ar^  tiet  divided,  therefore  only  one  table  is  set  ior  tbetl 
to  lean  on.  The  crier  and  chaplain  are  to  anootltice  the 
bueiness  in  hand  to  the  representative  of  the  dead  in  the  ^nner 
apartraeDl,  and  afterwards  to  go  out  to  the  gateway,  and  t)tt1;1rtf  neti 
day  arrange  the  sacrifice,  on  one  side  of  the  gateway  of  ths  tautsitorittl 
temple;  because  it  was  not  quite  eertaita  W'hether  the  ShisB  frere 
here  or  there  ;  therefore  it  is  said,  this  is  the  way  to  hold  intercoane 
with  invisible  beings. 

From  this  reference  to  the  representative  eF  the 
dead,  and  the  aticestorial  temple,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Kwei  Shiiis.  or  invisible  beidgs,  referred  to  in  hoth 
passages,  ate  noiie  other  than  the  mdnes  of  ahcestots. 

In  the  ^th  section  of  the  Hook  of  Rites,  irelatiug  to 
the  private  i'atereourse  of  Ct)nfilcia8,  and  ott  the  9th 
page,  one  t)f  his  disciples  "asked  refspecting  ceremo- 
nies,  wh^heir  they  were  not  calculated  te  resteaiii  the 
b^dand  j^rfect  the  good  ?  to  vrhich  the  sage  I'eplied, 
that  they  Were.  Again  he  asked,  in  What  way  %  wheti 
Confuciufe  said.  The  services  performed  at  the  ^  saeri- 
fice  to  heaven,  and  at  the  ^  sacrifice  to  earth,  ate 
those  by  which  men  shew  ttieit  benevolence  towards 
the  Kwfci  Shins,  (or  the  invisible  beings  belonging  t» 
heaven  and  earth.)" 

On  t>ie  lOth  pagfe,  the  Writer  fepeaks  of  **  the  ^wei 
Shins  obtaining  their  proper  etijoyment ;"  which  the 
commentator  explains  by  sayiti^,  *'  that  the  celestial 
Shins  all  coming  down,  the  terrestrial  KTies  all  cem- 
ing  out,  and  the  human  Kweis  all  drawing  near,  may 
obtain  the  proper  ceremonies,'*  and  enjoy  the  viands 
provided  for  them  in  sacrifice.  Thus  the  Kwei  Shins 
in  this  passage,  are  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  Shins, 
or  expanders  of  nature,  together  with  the  manes  of  de- 
ceased persons,  usually  sacrificed  to  by  the  Chinese. 

On  the  next  page,  the  writer  speaks  of  the  Kwei 
Shins  missing  theit  accustomed  enjoyment,  where  the 
idea  is  the  same,  only  Reversed. 

Oh  the  19th  page  of  the  same  book,  the  writer  speak- 
ing of  the  sage  says,  that, 

"  Clearnesss  and  I  lightness  are  possessed  in  Tiis 
own  person,  and  that  his    mind   and  will  are  like  the 
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Shiiii","  which  the  contimenfcator  explains  to  inesin  capa- 
ble of  prescience,  like  the  genii  of  wind  and   weather  ; 
so  that  the  word  Shin  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  in- 
scrutably intelligent,  combined   with  some   prognosti- 
cating quality  ;  as  is  the  case  with  the  weather,  which 
when  about  to  become  rainy,  always  gives    some  inti- 
mation of  it,  by  the  gathering  of  clouds  over  the  hills. 
On  the  44th  page  of  the  same  section,  we  read, 
"  Gonfiicius  said,  The  principles  of  the  Hea  dynasty, 
consisted   in  hoiiouring  (the  virtuous  nature)  decreed 
(by  heaven),  also  in  serving  the  Kweis,  and  respecting 
the  Shins,  while  they  kept   them  at  a  distance.     The 
rulers  of  that  dynasty   drew   the   people  near  them,  to 
render  them  faithful  ;  hence  they   began   by  affording 
liberal  emoluments,  and  afterwards  endeavoured  to  in- 
fluence by  terror  ;  they  first  rewarded,   and   then  pun- 
ished^ so  that   they  were  regarded   with  affection,    but 
not  with  awe  :  and  the  faults   of  the  people  consisted  in 
folly  and  stupidity,  pride  and  wildness,  bluntness  and 
a  want  of  polish.      The  rulers  of  Yin,  on  tiie  contrary, 
honouYed  the  Shins,  aad  led   the   people  on   to  serve 
them,  while  they  regarded  the  Kweis   more  then  cere- 
monies, putting  punishments  in  the  first  place  and  re- 
wards afterwards  ;  the  result  was   a  feeling  of  respect, 
but  not  of  affection  towards,  the  rulers,  while  the  peo- 
ple erred  in   being  dissolute  and   unquiet,  emtilative 
and  regardless  ot   shame.      The  rulers   of  Chow,   un- 
like these,  honoared  ceremonies   and  Idid   much  stress 
on  liberality,  they  served  the  Kweis  and  respected  the 
Shins,  while  they  kept  ttiem  at  a  distance ;     they  also 
drew  the  people   near   them,    to  render  them  faithful  ; 
the   rewards   and  punishments   administered,  were  ac- 
cording to  the  arrangements  ot  ranks  ;   the  effect  was 
that  the  rulers  of  that   dynasty  were  more  loved  than 
feared,   and   the  people  erred  in   being  gain-seeking 
And  cunning,   polished   but   shameless,  injurious   and 
obscured  in  mind." 

The  commentator  says,  that  the  people  of  Yin,  endeavouring  to  cor- 
rect the  faults  of  their  predecessors,  leaned  to  the  side  of  respect  and 
•dread,  while  they  attended  to  the  business  of  serving  the  Shins  ;  thus 
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they  lei  the  people  on  to  regard  the  Kweis,  which  were  beyond  com- 
prehension, and  to  disregard  ceremonies,  which  were  easy  to  be  under- 
stood :  hence  the  dissoluteness  and  unquietness  manifested  by  the 
people,  were  the  results  of  a  veneration  and  regard  for  the  Kwei 
Shins.  By  the  Kwei  Shins  here  are  meant,  according  to  the  pa- 
raphrase, those  mysterious  beings  belonging  to  the  invisible  world, 
who  are  capable  of  arousing  men  and  transforming  things,  a.nd  must 
be  understood  of  thoee  expanders  and  contracters  of  nature  so  often 
referred  to,  '    -       V  '  ;^ 

On  the  next  page,  we  read,  ' 

**  Confucius  said,  The  principles  of  the  Hea  dynasty 
did  not  allow  them  to  make  too  free  with  words,  while 
they  did  not  expect  perfection,  nor  require  too  much 
from  the  people  ;  thus  the  people  were  not  backward  in 
an  affectionate  regard  to  their  superiors.  The  rulers  of 
the  Yin  dynasty  did  not  make  too  free  with  ceremo- 
nies, while  they  required  a  strict  obedience  from  the 
people.  The  rulers  of  Chow  compelled  people  to  sub- 
mit to  them,  and  did  not  make  too  free  with  the  Shins, 
while  rewards  and  punishments  were  carried  to  the  ut- 
most." 

The  commentator  says,  that  the  one  party  did  not  make  too  free 
with  words,  because  they  honoured  the  decree  (of  Heaven) ;  the  other 
party  did  not  make  too  free  with  ceremonies,  because  they  put  cere- 
monies in  the  back  ground  ;  whilst  the  third  party  did  not  make  too 
free  with  the  Shins,  because  they  respected  the  Shins  but  kept  them 
at  a  distance. 

This  passage  is  but  a  carrying  out  of  the  former 
sentence,  and  the  meaning  attached  to  the  Shins  is  the 
same. 

On  the  52nd  page,  we  read  as  follows : 
"  Confucius  spoke  of  the  three  dynasties  of  ancient 
times,  that  their  enlightened  monarchs  all  served  the 
jjl^  B8  invisible  and  enlightened  beings  of  heaven  and 
earth  in  every  case  making  use  of  prognostications 
and  divinations,  and  not  daring  with  private  views  and 
common  feelings  to  serve  the  Supreme  Ruler  ;  neither 
interfering  with  the  proper  days,  nor  offending  against 
the  prognostications  and  divinations  ;  while  the  prog- 
nostications and  divinations  did  not  entrench  on  one 
another." 

According  to  the  paraphrase,  this  intimates  that  the  emperor  should 
to  be  respectful  in  the  service  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  ought  not   to 
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presume  to  perform  it  with  common  feelings.      Those  which  belong 

to  heaven,  are  called  jf|^  Shins,  and    those   which  belong  to  earth, 

are  called  Pf^  intelligent  beings.  Divinations  and  prognostications 
were  used  with  the  view  of  selecting  the  proper  victim  ;  and  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  employ  such  modes  of  ascertaining  what  was 
to  be  done,  because  people  did  not  dar«  with  their  private  and  com- 
mon things  to  serve  the  Supreme  Ruler.  Therefore  the  days  and 
months  were  fixed  according  to  the  two  solstices,  at  which  periods  no 
other  business  was  suffered  to  interfere  with  thoie  services.  The  sa- 
crificial victims  also  were  not  taken  in  opposition  to  the  decisions  of 
the  prognostications  and  divinations  ;  and  whether  the  one  or  the  other 
mode  was  employed,  they  were  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  each 
other. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say, 

"  Great  affairs  have  certain  days  appointed  for  them, 
while  small  affairs  have  no  fixed  days,  but  divinations 
in  such  cases  were  employed  ;  for  outside  matters  hard 
days  were  chosen,  and  for  internal  matters  soft  days 
selected  ;  Confucius  said,  the  perfect  victims,  being 
prepared,  with  the  ceremonies  and  music,  as  well  as  . 
the  adjustings  and  purify ings,  while  nothing  is  done  to 
offend  against  the  divinations  and  prognostications, 
then  no  injury  will  accrue  to  the  Kwei  Shins,  nor  la- 
mentations be  found  among  the  people." 

The  commentator  on  this  passage  says,  that  great  affairs,  refer  to 
the  sacrificing  to  great  Shins,  and  small  affairs,  to  the  offerings  made 
to  little  Shins.  The  services  performed  towards  hills  and  rivers,  are 
the  outside  matters,  while  those  enacted  in  the  ancestorial  temple,  are 
the  internal  affairs.  All  things  being  in  proper  order,  the  minds  of 
the  Shins  and  men  would  be  rendered  agreeable.  Not  to  sustain 
injury,  means  that  the  Kwei  Shins  would  approach  ;  not  to  complain, 
means  that  the  people  would  enjoy  happiness.  The  Kwei  Shins  are 
capable  of  happiness  and  misery,  therefore  of  the  Kwei  Shins  it 
is  sail,  no  injury  will  accrue.  Tlie  people  are  capable  of  enjoyment 
and  sorrow,  therefore  of  the  people  it  is  said,   they  will  not  complain. 

In  the  above  passages,  we  have  one  peculiarity  not 
met  with  before,  viz.  the  division  of  the  J^  invisible 
and  tUe.^Q  intelligent  beings,  one  class  being  assigned 
to  heaven,  and  the  other  to  earth.  We  cannot,  howe- 
ver, from  this  draw  any  inference  to  indicate  that  the 
Kwei  Shins  are  different  from  anything,  which  we 
have  before  seen  them  to  be.  It  does  not  appear  from 
the  C'hinese  author,  what  were  intended  by  great,  and 
what  by  littie  Shins,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  former 
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refer  to  the  genii  presiding  over  the  larger  mountains 
and  rivers,  while  the  latter  might  intimate  merely  those 
that  were  supposed  to  rule  over  hillocks  and  stream- 
lets. The  services  of  both  the  great  and  little  Shins, 
however,  seem  to  have  belonged  to  outside  matters, 
while  the  sacrifices  in  the  ancestorial  temples  were 
ranked  among  internal  affairs.  The  injury  apprehen- 
ded,  as  likely  to  accrue  to  the  Kwei  Shins,  must  refer 
to  their  being  deprived  of  their  accustomed  sacrifices, 
or,  from  those  sacrifices  not  being  offered  according  to 
propriety,  their  being  prevented  from  enj  oying  them. 
In  either  case,  it  does  not  give  us  a  very  exalted  opi- 
nion of  the  Kwei  Shins,  as  being  so  dependent  for  their 
happiness  and  misery  upon  the  sacrifices  and  services 
of  men. 

On  the  64th  page,  another  reference  to  the  Shins  oc- 
curs, but  as  it  is  a  quotation  from  the  Shoo-king,  alrea- 
dy considered,  it  is  not  worth  while  ^oing  over  it  again. 

We  pass  on  now  to  the  Yih-king,  or  Book  of  Dia- 
grams, and  under  the  ]^  Keen  Diagram,  lOth  page, 
we  read  as  follows : 

"  The  Great  man  (or  the  sage  in  power)  associates 
in  his  virtue  with  heaven  and  earth,  assimilates  in  his 
brightness  to  the  sun  and  moon,  accords  in  his  regular- 
ity with  the  four  seasons,  and  corresponds  in  his  happy 
or  calamitous  visitations  with  the  Kwei  Shins.     When 

he  precedes  ^C  heaven,  or  nature  (in  the  discovery  of 
new  inventions),  nature  does  not  revolt  against  his 
views  ;  and  when  he  follows  5c  beaven,  or  nature,  he 
still  complies  with  the  seasons  appointed  by  heaven  ; 
seeing  then  that  ^  heaven,  or  nature,  does  not  oppose 
him,  how  much  less  can  men,  and  ho(v  much  les§  can 
the  Kwei  Shins  ? 

The  commentator  says,  that  the  phrase  "  the  great  man"  in  the 
above  paragraph,  is  intended  to  explain  the  expression  used  under  a 
preceding  diagram,  which  speaks  of  the  great  man  appearing  for  the 
advantage  of  mankind.  When  a  person  possesses  the  requisite  virtue^ 
and  iills  the  proper  station,  he  can  be  considered  in  this  light.  Men, 
together  with  heaven  and  earth,  as  well  as  the  Kwei  Shins,  have  ori- 
ginally no  two  principles,  but  common  men  become  obscured  by  the 
spirit  of  selfishness,  thus  being  fettered  by  their  fleshly  bodies,  th«|f 
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cannot  get  ».  tluirough  perception  of  things  ;  the  great  man,  on  the  con- 
trary,, having  no  aelflsh  views,  and  embodying  right  principles,  cannot 
be  said  to  be  either  this  or  that,  first  or  last  ?   "  Getting  the  start  of  na> 
ture,  and  meeting  with  no  opposition,"  means  that  when   he  has  an 
inclination  to  do  anything,   his   meditations  coincide  with   the  rule 
of  right  ;   *'  following  nature,  and  obeying  its  dictates,"   means   that 
knowing  right  principles  to  be  thus,  he  obediently  complies  with  them. 
The  paraphrase  says,  He.  that  may  be  called  a  great  man,  and  ap- 
|)ear8  for  the  advantage  of  the  empire,  is  one  who  not  only  possesseg 
high  rank,  but  also  virtue.     Novr  with  respect  to  virtue,  there  can  b« 
no  greater  vittue  than  that  of  heaven  and  earth,   which  sustains  all, 
jind  overspreads  all  without  distinction  ;   thus  also  the  great  man  is 
■extensively  kind  in  sustaining  things,  and  exaltedly  bright   in   ovei- 
enreading  things,  so  that  he  unites  in  virtue    (with  heaven  and  earth.) 
Going  on  from  this,  we  perceive  that  betwixt  heaven  and  earth,  the 
sun  and  moon,  in  conformity  with  the  rule   of  right,  steadily  display 
their  brightness  ;   thus  the  great  man,  also,  in  knowledge  extends  to 
every  place,  and  enlightens  men  on  all  sides  without  limitation,  so 
■that  he  unites  in  splendour  (with  the  sun  and  moon.)     Further,  we 
see  that  the  four  seasons,  according  to  the  rule  of  right,  alternately  re- 
volve ;   thus  thie  great  man,  in  the  exercise   of  virtue,  propriety,  good 
government,  and  necessary  inflictions,  whether  they  should  precede  or 
follow,  be  more  rapid  or  more  slow,  in  every  instance  acts  according 
to  a  certain  order,  thus  he  unites  in  regularity  (with  the  four  seasons.) 
Further  we  see,  that  the  Kwei  Shins,  according  to  the  rule  of  right, 
-steadily  prevail,  while  they  bless  the  good  ar»d  curse  the  bad  ;   so  also 
Ihe  great  man,  by  rewards  urges  men  on  to  goodness,  and  by  punish- 
noient  restrains  their  vicious  propensities,  by  the  exhibition  of  favour 
he  illumines  the  virtuous,  and  by  the  display  of  terribleness,  he  curbn 
the  villainous,  thus  he   unites   (with  the   Kwei  Shins)   iu  bringiag 
down  happiness  or  misery  on  people.     So   true  it  is,  that  he  combines 
in  the  exhibition  of  virtue  with  heaven  and  earth.      Therefore   when 
iie  precedes  beaven  or  nature,  in  opening  out  the  minds  of  men,   and 
in  establishing  those  thing's  which  from  of  old  until  that  time   had  ne- 
ver been  known,  then  seeing  that  heaven  or  nature  originally  possess- 
ed the  principles  referred  to,  it  could  of  course  make  no  opposition 
Jtoidie  great  man.     So  also  when  he  follows  out  the  dictates  of  heaven 
or  laature,  in  establishing  goy<ernment,  and  in  complying  with  those 
things  which  human   beings  by  their  original  constitution  and   the 
celestial  decree  possess  in  eomojon,  then  as  heaven  or  nature  possess- 
es in  itself  these  fixed   principles,  tlie  great  man   could  do   no  more 
than  just  obey  the  dictates  of  nature  and  act  accordingly.       In   this 
way,  when  he  precedes  nature,  then  this  natural  feeling,   proceeding 
from  himself,  does  not  oppose  ;  and  when  he  follows   out  the   dictates 
of  nature,  then  this  natural  feeling,  being  that  which  he  himself  com- 
plies with,  likewise  offers  no  opposition.      If  heaven  or  nature   does 
not  oppose,  how  much  less  can  men  ?  on  the  contrary  the  distant 
will  look  towards  him  with  hope,  and  the  near  be  free  from   dissatis- 
faction.     IIox^  muQh  less  also  can  the  Kwei   Shins  oppofe  ?      The 
imperial  will  (or. the,  will  of  the  great  man)  being  previously  fixed, 
the  Kwei   Shins   have  nothing  to  .do  bui  to   comply  :  what   iurtlier 
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doubt  can  there  be,  that  advantages  result  from   the   appearanc't  (if 
the  great  man.  . 

A  n  extract  from  the  writings  of  Choo-foo-  tsz^  on  this  subject  says. 
This  paragraph  is  desiijned  to  explain  the  virtues  of  the  great  mian. 
The  preceptor,  in  this  passage,  means,  that  the  virtue  of  the  sage  iis 
snbslantially  built  on  the  rule  of  right,  and  is  utterly  divested  of 
selfishness  :  as  heaven  overspreads  all  things  without  any  privatis 
partialities,  and  earth  sustains  all  things  without  respect  of  persons, 
so  also  the  sun  and  moon  display  no  private  enlightenings,  nor  aris 
the  four  seasons  arranged  with  any  private  views,  while  the  happiness 
and  misery  induced  by  the  Kwei  Shins  is  entirely  separated  from  all 
selfish  considerations.  Now  all  this  is  in  conformity  with  the  rule 
of  right.  The  great  man  being  divested  of  selfishness,  possesses  in 
himself  this  rule  of  right,  and  wherever  he  confronts  his  conduct,  whe- 
ther he  compares  it  with  heaven  and  earth,  or  the  sun  and  moon,  or 
the  four  seasons,  or  the  Kwei  Shins,  there  is  an  invariable  unison  and 

agreement.      When  speaking  of  y^  heaven  in  the  phrase  "  heaven 
and  earth,"   the  writer  refers  to    its  form  and   substance  ;   but  when 
speaking  of  heaven  01  nature,  in  the  phrase  "  preceding  heaven,  and 
following  heaven   or  nature,"  the  writer  refers  to   the  rule  of  right. 
The  phrases  preceding  or  following  heaven  or  nature,  merely  refer 
to  one  thing  ;   as  Yaou's  yielding  and  Shun's  receiving  the  empire 
(only  respected  one  affair  ;)  or  as    T'hang's  setting  aside  and   Woo's 
suppressing  the  tyrants  (only  referred  to  one    business. )\     In  esta- 
blishing   ceremonies  and  composing  music,  as   well  as  in  forming 
nets  and  snares,  boats  and  carriages,  and  whatever  was  first  invented 
and  made,  although   they   were  things  that  had  not  previously  been 
seen  in  the  world,  yet  they  were  constructed   according  to  principles 
originally  existing  in  nature  ;  but  because  the  sages  instituted  things 
that  had  not  been  before  in  existence,  they  were  said  to  have  preced- 
ed nature  ;   and  because  the  sages  took   their  ideas  from   principles 
that  were  originally  in  existence,   they  were  said  to  have  followed  na- 
ture.    So  that  after  all,  the  forms  and  appfearance  of  things,  together 
with  the  sagss,  in  all  their  length  and  breadth,  were  in  perfect  unison 
with  the  rule  of  right.     The  four  sentences  above  quoted,  which  refer 
to  the  sages'  uniting  in  virtue  with  heaven  and  earth,  all  imply  that 
the  rule  of  right  is  not  to  be  separated  between  this  and  that ;     while 
the  phrases,  preceding  nature  and  following  nature,  iniply  that  the 
rule  of  ritfht  is   not  to  be  distinguished  into  prior  and  later.     Some 
have  doubtingly  asked,  whether  the  preceding  and  the   following   of 
nature  should  be  taken  in  this  loose  point  of  view,  merely  cansidering 
that  the  preceding  of  nature  refers  to  non-contradiction,  and  the  fol- 
lowing of  nature  to  nature's  not  revolting  against   the  arrangement, 
&c.  to  which  we  may  reply,  that  these  are  expressions  implying  the 
perfect  unison  of  the  sage's  principle  with  the-  form  and  manner  of 
things. 

We  have  been  thus  full  in  giving  the  commentary 
and  paraphrase  on  th6  above  extract,  in  order  to  pre- 
.^ent  our  readers  with  a  pretty  correct  idea,  of  \^hat  the 
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Chinese  think  of  their  sages,  juid  what  of  the  Kwei 
Shins.  By  the  Kwei  Shins,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
extracts,  who  brins^  down  happy  or  calamitous  visitations 
on  men,  are  meant  those  contracters  and  expanders  of 
nature,  who  acting  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of 
right,  steadily  prefvail  over  every  opposition,  and  thus 
bripg  down  blessings  on  the  good  and  curses  on  the 
bad.  That,  however,  not  in  pursuance  of  their  own 
dictates,  but  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Heaven  ;  and 
not  by  awarding  fipal  a,nd  irreversible  happiness  or  mi- 
sery on  mankind,  but  by  so  arranging  the  winds  and 
rains,  with  other  meteorological  phenomena,  as  to  pro- 
duce advantage  or  disadvantage  to  their  votaries.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  sentence,  the  Kwei  Shins,  as  well  a$ 
human  beings,  are  represented  as  not  being  able  to  act 
in  opposition  to  the  sages  :  for  since  these  latter  cotio^ 
ply  with  the  rule  of  light,  act  in  accordance  with  thie 
dictates  of  nature,  and  therefore  meet  with  no  opposi- 
tion from  Heaven,  how  can  the  former  think  of  present* 
ing  any  obstruction  to  the  accomplishment  of  theiif 
wishes  ?  In  fine,  the  paraphrast  cuts  the  matter  very 
fihorj;  by  saying.  The  imperial  \fill,  or  the  dicta  of  the 
8ag«s,  having  been  previously  determined  on,  the  Kwei 
Shins  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  comply.  .  > 

Under  the  ^  K'heen  diagram,  44th  page,  we  rea^, 
"The  way  of  heaven  is  to  diminish  the  full,  and  to 
add  to  the  humble  ;  the  way  of  earth  is  to  overturn  the 
full,  and  to  replenish  the  humble;  the  Kwei  Shins 
bring  calamities  on  the  full,  and  happiness  on-the  hum- 
ble ;  the  way  of  man  is  to  hate  the  full,  and  to  love  the 
humble  ;  when  the  humble  are  in  high  stations,  then 
they  display  brightness,  when  they  are  in  low  stations, 
they  cannot  be  passed  over ;  this,  is  the  final  result  of 
the  good.  man*s  conduct." 

The  cominentator  says,  that  to  overturn,  means  to  overthrow  ancE 
de»tray. ;  to  r-eplenish,  means  to  collect  things  and  make  them  revert 
to  a  place:.  When  a  man  can  exercise  humility,  then  while  dwelling, 
in  apt  honourable  station,  his  virtue  will  be  the;  more  splendidly  dis- 
played, and  while  occupying  a  meaner  post,  other  men  will  be  una- 
ble  to  pass-over  him.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  good  man  attains 
the  result  of  his  conduct. 
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.  TUe  paraphrase  sayt,  The  good  man  in  reaching  faia  fin^l  resuft^r 
couBtantly  refers  to  heaven  and  earth,  with  the  Kwei  Shins,  in  order 
to  compare  them  with  human  feelings,  and.  discover  their  conformity. 
We  observe  that  the  way  of  heaven  is,  by  the  coming  and  going  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  the  contracting  and  expanding  of  cold  and  beat, 
to  diminish  the  full  and  to  add  to  the  humble.  We  also  observe, 
that  the  way  of  earth  is,  by  the  disrupture  of  mounds  and  hillocks, 
and  their  consequent  subverting  and  sinking,  also  by  the  confluence 
of  streams  into  vallies,  and  their  subsequent  increase  and  filling  up,  to 
overturn  the  fall  and  replenish  the  humble.  We  further,  perceive, 
with  regard  to  the  Kwei  Shins,  that  the  proud  and  full  are  visited 
with  calamity,  and  the  humble  and  retiring  receive  happiness.  We, 
again  see  that,  according  to  the  way  of  man,  the  full  and  overftowing 
are  with  one  consent  abhorred,  while  the  respectful  and  humble  are- 
unitedly  loved.  If  men  could  but  exercise  humility,  wherever  they; 
went,  they  would  prosper  ;  should  they  occupy  high  stations,  their 
virtues  would  be  looked  up  to  by  "the  lower  people,  and  thus  they, 
would  be  splendidly  displayed  ;  but  if  they  could  occupy  these  sta- 
tions in  dn  humble  spirit,  they  would  still  more  be  looked  up  to  by 
otbers,  and  would  not  this  be  yet  inore  glorious  ?  Should  they,  occu- 
py meaner,  stations,  where  men  might  easily  despise  them,  they  Alight 
thus  be  passed  over  ;  but  if  they  could  occupy  these  stations  in  aa 
bumble  spiirit,  then  men  would  not  conceive  the  idea  of  despi^itig' 
ibem,  in  which  way  then  could  jthey  be  passed  over  ?  Now  humility 
in  its  commencement,  does  not  depend  upon  the  station  which  a  mau' 
fills  ;,  shpuld  he  dwell  in  an  honourable  post,  he  is  still  glorious,  but 
when  he  occupies  a  meaner  station,  he  cannot  \>e  passed  over  ;  while 
iaits  termination,  humility  does  not  deprive  hirin  of  any  influence  db-' 
rived  from  hi)i  station;  thus  it  is,  that  the  good;  man  attains  the  result 
of  his  conduct.  '    . , , ;  f  -; 

The  Kwei  Shins  mentioned  in  the  above  extract,  are 
those  same  con  traders  and  expanders  of  nature,  who^ 
by  certain  dispositions  of  meteorological  arrangements,* 
cause  men  tD  experience  happiness  or  miseiy,  and,  in 
conformity  with  the  usual  proceedings  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  bring  calamity  on  the  full,  while  they  confer 
happiness  on  the  humble. 

Under  the  ^  Fung  Diagram,  and  on  the  5 1st  page, 
we  read, 

"  When  the  snn  arrives  at  the  meridian,  there  is  im- 
mediately an  inclination  (to  decline)  ;  when  the  moon 
arrives  at  the  full,  it  instantly  goes  on  to  the  wane ; 
thus  heaven  and  earth  become  full  and  empty,  seasons 
also  diminish  and  grow,  how  much  more  is  this  the 
case  with  regard  to  men,  and  the  Kwei  Shins  ?" 

The  commentator  says,  that  this  sentence  is  intended  to  illustrate 
the  phrase  connected  with  the  diagram,  and  that  the  idea  it  convey* 
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is,  beware  of  Exceeding  the  due  medium. 

The  paraphrase  says,  Th«  former  sentence  stated,  that  we  should 
fait  the  centre  like  the  sun  coming  to  the  meridian,  meaning  that  we 
should  constantly  maintain  the  due  medium,  and  not  pass  over  to  ex- 
cessive fulness  ;  while,  observing  that  fulness  is  immediately  succeed- 
ed by  decay,  we  see  still  more  the  duty  of  keeping  at  the  medium, 
and  avoiding  running  into  excess.  Now,  when  the  sun  comes  to  the 
meridian,  it  enjoys  its  fulness  ;  but  when  it  arrives  at  that  point,  it 
invariably  begins  to  decline.  The  moon  also  at  the  full,  is  in  the 
height  of  her  glory,  but  then  she  invariably  begins  to  wane.  Al- 
though these  luminaries  are  great,  yet  when  heaven  and  earth  display, 
expand,  illumine,  and  brighten  their  fulness,  this  is  the  time  when 
they  grow  ;  so  also  when  nature  receives,  collects,  reverts,  and  stores 
up  their  emptiness,  this  is  the  time  when  they  must  diminish. 
Times  of  fulness  and  diminution,  even  heaven  and  earth  cannot  es- 
cape  ;  how  much  more  when  human  affairs  are  moulded  and  bound 
round  in  the  midst  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  when  the  Kwe)  Shins 
move  and  revolve  within  nature's  bounds,  can  they  disobey  this  law, 
and  expect  to  be  always  full  ?  This  is  the  reason  why  kings  should 
be  tremblingly  alive  to  the  duty  of  preserving  the  due  medium,  and 
not  pass  over  into  excessive  fulness. 

Choo-foo-tsze,  in  his  general  work  says,  There  are 
many  expressions  connected  with  the  Fung"  diagram, 
but  they  are  all  to  be  referred  to  the  idea  of  the  aun 
beginning  to  decline  after  having  reached  the  meridian. 
This  extreme  of  fulness,  we  ouiiht  very  carefully  to 
maintain,  as  in  the  meridian  of  the  day,  and  then  it 
would  be  well.  He  also  observed.  From  this  point  to 
pass  over  to  danger  and  ruin,  is  only  a  step,  therefore 
we  should  be  humble  and  self-reproving,  in  order  to 
preserve  what  we  have  obtained.  We  have  been  told, 
that  the  Kwei  Shins  are  the  changes  and  transfonna- 
tions  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  in  the  movements  and  ope- 
rations of  nature,  the  Kwei  Shins  embody  every  thing 
without  exception.  The  sun  and  the  moon,  declining 
and  waning,  after  having  arrived  at  the  meridian  and 
the  full,  as  well  as  nature's  advancing  and  decaying, 
replenishing  and  exhausting,  are  all  effects  produced 
by  the  Kwei  Shins.  Having  referred  to  this,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  we  more  distinctly  explain  it,  by  observ- 
ing, that  the  four  seasons,  heat  and  cold,  rain  and  dew, 
wind  imd  thunder,  together  with  the  flowing  of  rivers, 
the  rising  of  hills,  the  flourishing  of  plants,  and  the  de- 
cay of  vegetables,  are  all  substantially  brought  about  by 
the  Kwei  Shins. 
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From  the  above  we  perceive,  that  the  Kwei  Shins 
above  spoken  of  are  the  usual  expanders  and  contrac- 
ters  of  nature  ;  moving  and  revolving  within  the  comw 
pass  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  producing  various  chang- 
es and  tran sformations,  movements  and  operations '; 
such  as,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  the  waxing 
and  waning  of  the  moon,  meteorological  phenomena, 
atnd  vegetable  energies,  which  are  all  ascribed  to  the 
Kwei  Shins  ;  and  yet  they  are  not  able  to  divest  them<^ 
selves  oi  the  liability  to  change,  nor  to  claim  exemption 
from  the  operation  of  that  law  which  binds  all  nature 
under  its  influence.  They  are,  therefore,  a  part  of 
that  nature,  which,  by  their  expandings  and  contractr 
ings,  they  put  in  motion,  and  can  be  no  more  than  a 
sort  o{  anima  mundi,  numerously  diversified  and  dis- 
persed throughout  heaven  and  earth,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  some  higher  power. 

In  the  section  of  the  Book  of  Diagrams,  called  ^ 

connected  expressions,  on  the  5th  page,  we  read  ai 

jEollowsr"  '\''  ■  ;■'        "'''■';•  '■';'  '''■  ^-"-  '■'""- 1--"^'  ^^='^ 

"  Looking  up  he  makes  use  of  (the  scheme  of  the  dia- 
grams) to  observe  the  phenomena  of  heaven  ;  looking 
down,  he  makes  use  of  the  same,  to  inspect  the  eontour 
of  the  earth  ;  therefore  (the  sage)  knows  the  causes 
that  operate  in  the  visible  and  invisible  world.  He 
traces  out  thines  to  their  origin,  and  reverts  to  their 
conclusion,  thus  he  knows  the  theory  of  lite  and  death  ; 
he  sees  that  the  conjunction  of  the  )ff|  vital  fluids,  and 
^animal  breath  cons^titutes  living  things,  but  that  the 
Vfandering  of  the  ^  finer  part  of  the  animal  soul 
brings  about  a  change  :  thuL  he  knows  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  the.  Kwei  Shins." 

The  commentator  says,  This  paragraph  exhausts  the  theory  of 
right  principles.  To  make  use  of,_  means-tbat  the  sage  makes  use 
of  the  scheme  of  the  diagrams  for  the  abo*e  purposes.  The  scheme  of 
tlie  diagrams, is  nothing  more  than  a  detail  of  the  male  and  iemal^i 
principles  pf  nature,  The  yisible  and  invisible  virorlds,  life  and  deatlif 
together  >yithjthe  Kiyei  SMns,  are  all  produced  by  the  changes' of  the 
male  and  femaJe  principles  of  nature,  and  ai*e  all  in  accordance '  with 
the  rule  of  right  inherent  in  heaven  aiid  eaith.  The  phenomena  of 
the  heaven,  refer  to  night  and  day,  with  the  rising  and  settipg  (of  the 
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Heavenly  bodies  ;)  the  contour  of  the'  earth,  refers  "to  the  eleration 
or  depression  of  north  and  south.  To  trace  out,  means  to  go  back 
to  that  which  has  gone  before  ;  to  revert,  means  to  examine  things  ia 
their  subsequent  results.  The  female  principle  of  nature  is  synoni- 
moiis  with  the  vital  fluids,  and  the  male  principle  with  the  animal 
breath,  when  these  combing  and  form  living  things,  this  is  the 
expansion  of  the' Shin  ;  but  when  the  finer  part  of  the  animal  soul 
begins  to  ramble,  and  the  grosser  part  to  descend,  then  these  disperse 
and  a  change  .takes  place,  which  is  the  reverting  of  the  Kwei. 
-  The  paraphrase  says,  That  the  scheme  of  the  diagrams  supplies  what 

seems  deficient  in  the  3^  principles  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  when 
these  principles  are  dispersed   and  variously  diffused   over  heaven, 

earth,  and  the  myriad  of  things,  this  is  what  is  caUed  5^  the  principle 
of  order.  The  sage  makes  use  of  the  scheme  of  the  diagrams,  in  order 
to  exhaust  this  principle  of  order.  Looking,  up,  he  ebserves  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  heatens,  and  looking  down,  he  examines  the  contour  of 
the  earth,  and  thus  knows  that  day,  with  the  rising  of  heavenly  bo- 
dies, the  southern  quarter,  with  that  which  is  more  elevated  in  nature, 
belong  to  the  visible  world,  and  constitute  the  changes  of  the  male 
principle  of  nature  :  while  night,  with  what  is  low,  the  north  quarter, 
with  what  is  deep,  belong  to  the  invisible  world,  and  constitute  the 
transformations  of  the  female  principle  of  nature  ;  while  he  takes  the 
scheme  of  the  diagrams  in  order  to  know  the  way  in  which  the  visible 
and  invisible  worlds  subsist  as  they  dp.  He  traces  out  the  origin  of 
things  up  to  the  place  where  the  first  commencement  began,  and  he 
looks  round  to  the  end,  as  far  as  the  point  where  all  things  terminate 
and  die  ;  thus  at  the  commencement,  he  finds  that  the  congelation 

of  the  ^^  1  li  transforming  breath  of  nature,  is  the  ?^  change  from 
nothing  into  being  of  the  male   principle  ;  and  afterwards,   that  the 

exhaustion  of  the  transforming  breath  of  nature  is  the  j\^  change 
existence  to  non-existence  of  the  female  principle  of  nature  ;  thus 
the  theory  of  life  and  death  is  ascertained  by   means  of  the  scheme  of 

the  diagrams.  Then  again  he  observes,  that  the  j^  ^g  secret  ani- 
mal fluids  belonging  to  living  things  are  connected  with  the  J^^  ^^ 
open  vital  breath  of  the  same,  thus  uniting  and  consolidating  they 
constitute  the-  outward  forms  of  things,  this  then   is   the  converting 

into  being  of  the  male  principle  of  nature  ;  afterwards,  when  the 

finer  part  of  ^S^  human  spirit  quits  the  0^  coarser  part  of  the 
animal  fluids,  suddenly  it  rambles  forth,  and  this  constitutes  the  iWt 
change  of  living  things,  this  then  is  the  converting  into  nonentity 
of  this  female  principle  of  nature  ;  in  this  way  the  circumstances  and 
condition  of  thiei  Kwei  Shins  are  known  by  the  scheme  of  the  diagrams  ; 
and.  so  this  work  is  the  scheme  that  comes  up  to  the  level  of  the  sages 
and  exhausts  the  principles  of  nature. 

The  Kwei  Shins  spoken  of  in  the  above  extract  are 
evidently  the  expanding  and  contracting  principles  of 
human  life.     When  the   animal  fluids,  (includitig  the 
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blood  and  semen,)  which  are  said  to  be  synonimoui 
with  the  female  principle  of  nature  unite  with  the  liv- 
ing breath,  which  is  said  to  be  synonimous  with  the 
male  principle  of  nature,  this  constitutes  a  human  be- 
ing, and  this  is  the  expansion  of  the  Shin  ;  but  when  the 
finer  part  of  the  animal  constitution  quits  the  coarser, 
and  begins  to  ramble,  while  the  coarser  part  descends 
to  earth,  this  brings  about  the  change,  which  we  call 
death,  and  this  is  the  reverting  of  the  Kwei.  Thus 
then  the  Kwei  Shin  are  brought  about  by  the  disso- 
lution of  the  human  frame,  and  consist  of  the  expand- 
ing and  ascending  Shin,  which  rambles  about  in  space, 
and  of  the  contracted  and  shrivelled  Kwei,  which  re- 
verts tu  earth  and  nonentity. 

The  writer  in  the  book  of  diagrams  on  the  next  page 
says, 

"(The  sage)  moulds  and  encircles  the  transformations 
of  heaven  and  earth,  and  thus  there  is  no  error  ;  he 
bends  and  completes  thci  myriads  of  things,  and  thus 
there  is  nothing  neglected  ;  he  understands  the  princi- 
ples of  day  and  night,  and  knows  them  thoroughly; 
therefore  his  jf^  mysteriousness  is  without  any  fixed 
place  (i.  e.  extends  to  unlimited  space),  and  his^^ 
transformations  are  without  any  settled  form,  (that  is 
pervade  every  form  and  substance.") 

The  commentator  says,  that  this  paragraph  sets  forth  the  business 
of  the  sage,  in  carrying  to  the  utmost  the  decrees  (of  Heaven.)  To 
mould,  is  like  having  a  mould  (for  the  founding  of  metals)  ;  to  encir- 
cle is  to  enclose  in  a  square,  as  a  city  is  surrounded  by  its  environs.. 
The  transformations  of  heaven  and  earth  are  endless,  and  the  sage 
forms  a  mould  and  circle  for  nature,  that  it  may  not  supass  the  due 
medium  ;  this  is  what  is  called  cutting  out  and  completing.  To  un- 
derstand is  the  same  as  to  combine  in  one's  ideas.  Night  and  day  re- 
fer also  to  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds,  life  and  death,  together 
with  the  Kwei  Sliins.  When  (the  sage)  is  able  to  do  this,  then  may 
be  seen  the  wonderful  ness  of  his  extreme  roysieriousness,  which  has 
no  definite  place  for  its  limits,  and  the  changes  of  bis  transiorming 
power,  which  has  no  settled  form  within  which  to  confine  it. 

The  paraphrase  says,  Wlien  the  rule  of  right  pervades  all  produc- 
tions and  transformations,  this  is  called  the  decree  of  Heaven.      The 

sage  employs  ^  the  system  of  changes  to  carry  out  to  the  utmost 
the  celestial  decree.  The  transformations  of  heaven  and  earth  were 
prij^inally  confused  and  chaoUc,  without  any  distinction,  so  that  erro? 
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wftft  unavoidable.  But  the  sage  by  means  of  ^  the  system  of 
changes  mouldeil  and  encircled  the  whole,  regulating  the  calculations 
and  rendering  evidenl^  the  seasons,  in  order  to  limit  and  adjust  the  pe- 
riods (for  husbandry  )  The  philosopher  also  brought  countries  into 
order,  and  wastes  under  cultivation,  in  order  to  divide  and  portion 
off  the  land  :  thus  be  moulded  and  encircled  every  thing,  so  as  to 
avoid  error.  So  also  vyhen  the  rnyriad  of  things  were  produced,  they 
were  scattered  about  without  any  proper  arrangement,  and  in  various 
instances  were  unable  to  perfect  themselves  ;  but  the  sage  employed 

^^the  system  of  commutations  to  bend  and  complete  them,cherish'ng 
and  nourishing,  or  stopping  and  limiting  them,  in  order  to  suit  the 
growth  of  men  and  things  ;  he  also  aided  and  assisted,  or  promoted 
and  advanced  them,  in  order  to  revive  the  original  nature  of  men  and 
animals.;  thus  he,  bent  and  completed  them,  without  neglecting  a 
single  individual.  Further,  the  course  of  day  and  night,  alternately 
revolved  without  exactitude,  so  that  it  v^ras  difficult  thoroughly  to 

comprehend  it ;  but  the  sage,  by  means  of -^  the  doctrine  of  permu- 
tations, attained  to  a  thorough  perception  of  the  pr  nciple  ;  thus  me- 
ditating on,  and  combining  the  causes  that  produced  its  contractings 
ai^d  exj)andings,  he  fully  understood  t  he  springs  of  its  coming  and 
going  ;  and  the  principle  of  day  and  night,  including  whatever  is 
apparent  in  heaVen,  earth,  and  the  myriads  of  things,  became  invari- 
ably known.  All  these  three  constitute  the  decrees  of  Heaven,  the 
substance  of  them  being  minute  and  mysterious,  not  to  be  comprefaen- 
ded,'and  th^  use  of  them  being  furthermore  changeful  and  varied 
without  end,  they  were  originally  unbounded  by  any  place  or  form. 
The  sage,  however,  moulded  and  encircled,  bent  and  completed,  and 
thoroughly  comprehended  the  principle ;  thus  while  it  luxuriated  in 
the  recesses  of  the  sage's  mind,  it  seemed  to  have  no  settled  place,  and 
yet  there  was  no  place  in  which  it  was  not  settled,  so  that  its  position 
was  not  to  be  comprehended  ;  is  not  this  an  instance  of  unbroken 
continuance,  like  the  extremely  mysterious  character  of  the  celestial 
decrees  ?  So  also  while  it  passed  through  the  permutations  of  the 
sage's  mind,  it  seemed  to  have  no  certain  action,  and  yet  there  was 
no, substance  on  which  it  was  inactive,  so  that  its  form  and  substance 
were  not  to  be  scrutinized ;  is  not  this  an  instance  of  unceasing  opera- 
tion, like  the  infinite  changes  of  the  celestial  decree  ?  Thus  the  ^^ 
scheme  of  the  diagrams,  being  the  book  in  which  the  sage  carries  to  the 
utmost  the  decrees  of  heaven,  displays  more  and  more  the  greatness 
of  this  scheme  of  permutations  ? 

In  the  above  extract  we  see  that  the  word  Shin  must 
be  taken  adjectively,  and  is  to  he  rendered  mysteri- 
ous and  inscrutable.  The  whole  refers  to  the  sage, 
and  not  to  invisible  beings  ;  and  speaks  of  the  wonder- 
ful action  of  the  pefect  man,  aiding  heaven  and  earth 
in  their  transformations,  and  the  myriad  of  things  in 
their  completions.      The  idea  (which  is  perfectly   Chi- 
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nese)  is,  that  heaven  and  earth  in  their  chaotic  wildneies 
were  likely  to  produce  confusion,  had  not  the  sage 
stepped  in,  and  by  his  mouldings  and  circumscrihings, 
calculatings  and  economizings,  regulatings  and  civili- 
zings,  brought  the  world  into  some  kind  of  order,  and 
thus  assisted  nature  in  its  operations.  So  also  with  re- 
gard to  the  various  animal  and  vegetable  productions, 
which  were  scattered  about  without  any  order,  and 
vrere  never  likely  to  come  to  any  perfection,  it  required 
the  sage's  interference  to  train  and  nurture,  encourage 
and  foster,  cultivate  and  arrange,  suiting  different  pro- 
ducts to  Iheir  proper  soil,  and  various  engenderings  to 
their  fit  seasons,  or  else  the  world  would  soon  have  been 
an  overgrown  wilderness,  filled  with  a  disproportionate 
collection  of  monstrous  beings ;  but  the  sage  by  his 
instructions  and  regulations  sets  all  to  rights,  and  the 
world  wags  on  without  disturbance.  Thus  likewise 
with  regard  to  the  varying  length  of  the  days  and 
nights,  and  the  endless  diversities  of  the  seasons,  there 
would  have  been  no  possibility  of  adjusting  human  la- 
bour to  the  proper  periods,  so  as  to  have  rendered  them 
most  productive,  had  not  the  sage  again  come  to  the 
assistance  of  nature,  and  pointed  out  what  was  to  be 
done,  in  order  to  I  enefit  by  the  constant  changes  of 
the  atmosphere.  Now  in  effecting  all  this,  the  wis- 
dom of  the  sage  was  so  universally  present,  that  it  ap- 
peared mysterious  beyond  conception  ;  and  his  interfe- 
rence was  felt  on  so  many  subjects,  that  his  calcula- 
tions seemed  incapable  of  being  grasped  by  common 
minds;  hence  the  use  of  the  phrase  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  paragraph  above  quoted. 

After  this  follows  a  chapter,  the  whole  of  which  we 
insert  here,  on  account  of  its  important  bearings  on  the 
subject  in  dispute. 

"  One  male  principle  or  one  female  principle  of  na- 
ture, may  be  called  ^  the  right  course  of  things." 

The  commentator  says,  that  the  male  and  female   principles  of 

aature,  alternately  changing,  constitute  the  ^  breath   or  energy  of 

nature  ;  the  ^E  rule  according  to  which  these  reyolve  may  be  de-| 
ij0n)inated  the  3^  right  course  of  things. 
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'The  paraphraie  tays,  That  this  section  speaks  of  the  right  course 
of  things  being  nothing  more  than  the  male  and  female  principle  of 
nature,  while  it  particularizes  its  real  condition ,   in  order  to   admire 


its  mysteriousness.     If  one  should  ask,  how  shall  we  denominate 

the  right  course  of  things  ?  we  would  say,   that  between  heaven  and 

earth,  there  is  nothing  more  than  these  two  ^  energies  of  the  male 

and  female  principle  of  nature.  When  the  /S^  ^g  Great  Extreme 
moved,  it  produced  the  male  principle  ;  when  it  had  moved  to  the  ut- 
termost, it  rested,  and  in  resting  produced  the  female  principle.  Af- 
ter it  had  rested  to  the  utmost  extent,  it  again  moved,  and  thus  went 
on  in  alternate  motion  and  rest  without  cessation.  All  this  is  pro- 
duced by  the  motiou  and  rest  of  the  Great  Extreme,  and  this  consti- 
tutes the  right  course  of  things. 

The  writer  goes  oa  to  say,  "  The  connection  of  these 
two  constitutes  goodness,  and  the  perfection  of  them 
constitutes  the  virtuous  nature  (decreed  by  Heaven.)" 

Here  the  commentator  remarks.  The  right  course  of  things  is  already 
prepared  in  the  female  principle  of  nature,  and  is  acted  out  in  the 
male  principle.  The  word  connection,  refers  to  the  display  of  the 
right  course  of  things  ;  and  the  term  goodness  respects  the  work  of 
transforming  and  nourishing,  which  is  the  business  of  the  male  prin- 
ciple of  nature.  The  word  perfection,  refers  to  its  being  already  pre- 
pared ;  and  the  virtuous  nature  respects  that  wliich  men  and  things  re- 
ceive from  Heaven.  It  means,  that  when  things  are  produced  they 
possess  a  perfect  nature,  and  each  one  having  this  fully  prepared  in  it- 
self, this  constitutes  the  right  course  of  things,  which  is  the  business  of 
the  female  principle  of  nature. 

The  paraphrase  says,  Speaking  of  things  from  the  time  of  their 
production  and  transformation,  their  flowing  and  pervading,  or  the  ir 
being  given  and  bestowed,  we  should  say,  that  after  matter  had  rested 
to  the  utmost  extent,  it  then  began  to  move,  floating  and  pervading, 
displaying  and  nourishing  ;  this  is  what  is  meant  by  connecting  (or 
carrying  on  the  operations  of  the  male  and  female  principle  of  nature,) 
and  :s  the  work  of  transforming  and  nourishing  ;  at  such  time,  the 
energies  of  nature  were  first  beginning  to  move,  and  the  principle  of 
order  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  play  upon  things,  although  the 
principle  itself  existed  in  the  celestial  arrangements  ;  this  then  con- 
stituted the  goodness  spoken  of  in  the  text.  After  matter  had  moved 
to  the  utmost  extent,  then  it  began  to  rest,  congealing  and  collecting, 
and  consolidating  into  form,  this  is  what  is  meant  by  completing,  (or 
perfecting' the  operations  of  the  male  and  female  principle  of  nature,) 
and  is  that  which  men  and  things  have  received  ;  at  that  time,  the  ener- 
gies of  nature  being  already  consolidated,  and  the  principle  of  order 
being  thereupon  fully  prepared,  each  one  obtains  this  principle  and 
springs  up  into  life,  this  then  constitutes  the  virtuous  nature  spoken  of 
in  the  text.  The  connecting  of  these  and  the  attainment  of  goodness, 
is  the  work  of  the  male  principle  ;  the  completing  of  them  and  the 
constituting  of  virtuous  nature,  is  the  work  of  the  female  principle  ; 
thug  one  male  and  one  female  principle  alternate  with  each  other  with- 
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out  intefmission,  and  the  right  course  of  things  is  inherent  tberem. 

The  "writer  in  the  text,  further  remarks  :  >;     . 

"  The  benevolent  man  seeing  this,  calls  it  betievo- 
IcLcc  ;  the  wise  man  observing^  it,  denominates  it  wis- 
dom :  the  common  people,  in  their  daily  practices,  are 
ignorant  of  both ;  therefore  the  principles  of  the  good 
man  are  seldom  discerned." 

The  commentator  says,  that  benevolence  belongs  to  the  male  princi- 
ple, and  wisdom  to  the  female  principle  of  nature  ;  each  one  obtains 
but  one  corner  of  the  right  course  of  things,  thus  according  to  their 
various  predilections,  they  account  that  which  they  possess  to  be  the 
whole  substance  of  virtue.  Those  who  are  employed  in  their  daily 
avocations,  do  not  know  either  of  these,  and  therefore,  it  is  invariably 
the  case  that  few  of  those  who  eat  and  drink,  can  discern  the  proper 
taste  ;  these  again  are  a  stage  lower  than  the  former.  But  after  all, 
there  are  none  of  them  without  the  right  course  of  things. 

The  paraphrase  says,  Speaking  of  the  partial  character  of  men's  na- 
tural endowments,  we  should  say,,  that  the  one  obtaining  the  excite* 
ment  of  the  male  principle  of  nature,  is  more  inclined  to  benevolence, 
and  thus  adhering  to  his  views  of  benevolence,  imagines  that  the 
whole  essence  of  virtue  consists  in  benevolence ;  not  knowing  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  wisdom  requiring  his  attention.  Another  re- 
ceiving the  sedateness  of  the  female  principle  of  nature,  is  more  versed 
in  wis  dom,  and  thus  seizing  fast  hold  of  the  idea  of  wisdom,  fancies 
that  the  whole  substance  of  goodness  is  to  be  found  therein,  without 
adverting  to  the  requirements  of  benevolence.  While  those  who  re- 
ceive a  mixture  of  the  male  and  female  principle,  and  constitute  the 
mass  of  the  peeple,  although  they  are  daily  busied  about  wisdom  and 
benevolence,  yet  do  not  comprehend  nor  enquire  into  either  ;  and 
thus  it  is,  that  the  united  principles  of  wisdom  and  benevolence,  which 
the  good  man  possesses,  are  seldom  perceived.  The  activity  of  bene- 
volence constitutes  the  male  principle,  and  the  sedateness  of  wisdom 
constitutes  the  female  principle,  while  in  the  daily  practices  of  common 
people,  both  principles  are  present ;  and  in  this  the  right  course  of 
things  consists. 

Further  on  the  writer  remarks  : 

"  (Nature)  displays  its  benevolence,  and  stores  up  its 
benefits,  thus  encouraging  the  production  of  all  things, 
without  dispalying  anxiety  like  the  sages  ;  how  ei- 
treme  are  its  perfect  virtues  and  its  ample  stores  l" 

The  commentator  says,  To  display,  means  to  come  forth  from  with- 
in ;  benevolence,  refers  to  the  work  of  production  and  transformation, 
and  is  the  display  of  virtue.  To  store  up,  means  to  bring  in  from 
"without ;  benefits  refer  to  the  mysteriousness  of  nature's  springs  and 
bonds,  and  constitute  the  source  of  wealth.  Ching-tsze  says,  Heaven 
and  earth,  without  the  exertion  of  thought,  bring  about  their  trans- 
formations ;  the  sages  employ  much  thought,  but  do  not  interfere 
with  the  operations  of  nature. 
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i  The  pteaphrate' tayl,  Speaking  of  the  outgoings  and  incomings  of- 
the  transformations  and  secret  springs  of  nature,  we  should  say,  that 
nature,  in  causing  things  to  spring  and  grow,  certainly  practices 
beaevolence  ;  for  just  then,  at  the  commencement  of  things,  the 
goodness  of  its  productive  energies  comes  forth  from  within,  and  is 
manifested  in  a  benevolent  manner.  So  also  heaven  and  earth,  in 
causing  things  to  grow  and  flourish,  is  the  source  of  advantage  ;  for 
when  the  fruits  of  the  earth  attain  their  completion,  the  be-' 
neficial  things  which  nature  has  produced  are  brought  in  from 
abroad,  and  stored  up  for  future  use.  Thus  nature  displays  its  bene- 
volence, in  order  to  promote  the  budding  of  the  myriad  of  things,  and 
then  stores  up  its  benefits,  in  order  to  encourage  the  bringing  in  of 
natural  productions  ;  but  whether  in  its  issuings  forth  or  in  its  re- 
turnings,  it  acts  8p.ontaneously,  and  does  not  in  the  least  resemble  the 
anxieties  of  the  sages,  who  employ  their  thoughts  and  exhaust  their 
minds  in  the  constitution  of  the  empire.  Now  the  display  of  benevo- 
lence is  the  manifestation  of  virtue,  and  is  exhibited  towards  the 
myriads  of  things,  thus  its  virtue  is  perfect ;  so  also  the  storing  up  of 
benefits  is  the  source  of  wealth,  and  since  every  thing  is  thus  trea- 
sured up,  4ts  stores  must  he  ample.  Besides  every  one  of  these  acts, 
coming  from  unpremeditated  goodness,  constitutes  the  extreme  of  be- 
nevolenee,  without  the  possibility  of  its  being  traced  ;  and  wonderful 
utility,  without  our  being  able  to  point  out  its  comroencerhent ;  is  it 
not  then  surpassingly  excellent  ? 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say, 

"  The  riches  possessed  by  nature  may  be  called  am- 
ple stores  ;  its  perpetual  renovations  may  be  called  its 
perfect  virtue." 

The  commentator  Chang-tsze  says.  In  its  rich  possessions  nature 
is  vast  and  unlimited  ;  in  its  daily  renovations,  it  is  protracted  and' 
inexhaustible. 

The  paraphrase  says,  Nature's  stores  are  completed  without,  but 
how  shall  we  denominate  the  depositing  of  its  benefits  within  ? 
Thus,  although  its  stores  are  externally  exhibited,  yet  they  are  pro- 
duced from  within,  and  are  perpetually  deposited  there  for  use  ;  when 
nature  conceives  the  idea  of  producing  things,  these  are  all  nourished 
and  fostered  within,  and  from  this  germ  are  displayed  and  disclosed, 
in  an  unlimited  and  boundless  degree  ;  this  is  the  reason  why  na- 
ture's stores  are  so  ample  ;  (and  this  is  the  way  to  speak  of  the  depo- 
siting of  benefits  within.)  Again,  nature's  virtues  accumulate  within, 
but  how  shall  we  describe  the  display  of  its  benevolence  without  ? 
In  this  way,  although  its  virtues  are  internally  conceived,  yet  they 
Buperabound  without,  and  are  constantly  exhibited  in  the  displays  of 
benevolence  ;  when  nature  puts  in  motion  the  springs  that  produce 
the  varieties  of  things,  these  are  all  displayed  and  disclosed  without, 
and  from  this  they  are  impelled  onwards,  and  transformed,  until 
their  productions  and  growings  become  inexhaustible  ;  thus  it  is  that 
nature's  virtues  are  thus  perfect,  (and  this  is  the  way  to  describe  the 
displays  of  its  benevolence.)  The  perfect  virtue  ef  displaying  benevo- 
lence belongs  to  the  male  principle  of  nature  :  and  th«  ample  stores 
deposited  for  use  belong  to  the  female  principle.     After  having  been 
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diflplayed,  they  are  again  deposited,  and  after  being  for  some  time  de« 
posited,  they  are  again  displayed  ;  thus  there  is  one  male  and  one  fe- 
male principle  of  nature  alternately  revolving  without  intermigsioa^ 
and  the  right  order  of  things  is  found  to  consist  in  this. 

Our  author  goes  on  to  say, 

"  The  producings  and  reproducings  of  nature  may  be 

denominated  ^  change." 

The  commentator  says,  The  female  principle  of  nature  produce* 
the  male,  aad  the  male  the  female  ;  their  changes  are  endless,  and  in 
this  the  fitness  of  things,  and  the  scheme  of  the  diagrams  are  both  alike. 

The  paraphrase  says,  If  we  view  this  subject  in  the  light  of  the 
mutual  changes  of  the  male  and  female  principles  of  nature,  we  shall 
find  that,  there  was  one  female  principle,  and  again  one  male,  thus 
the  female  produced  the  male.  So  also  there  was  one  male  principle 
of  nature,  and  again  one  female,  thus  the  male  produced  the  female. 
The  connecting  of  these  two,  as  constituting  goodness,  resulting  ia 
the  perfecting  of  them,  as  constituting  virtuous  nature,  as  well  as  the 
display  of  benevolence  followed  by  the  storing  up  of  benefits,  all  shew 
that  the  male  principle  produced  the  female.  The  perfecting  of  them 
to  form  virtuous  nature,  being  again  followed  by  the  connecting  of 
them  to  constitute  goodness,  as  well  as  the  storing  up  of  benefits,  be- 
ing again  succeeded  by  the  display  of  benevolence  (in  the  new  spring- 
ing forth  of  things),  she  vs  that  the  female  principle  may  again  pro« 
duce  the  male.  Thus  then  one  male  and  one  female  principle  alter- 
nately revolving  without  cessation,  shews  that  the  right  order  of 
things  is  inherent  in  the  whole. 

In  the  next  paragraph  we  read, 

"  That  which  produces  the  shapeless  mass  of  things, 
may  be  called  ^  the  superior  principle,  and  that 
which  ^  presents  to  view  ^  the  exact  form  of  thing  s> 
may  be  called  i^  the  inferior  principle  of  nature." 

The  commentator  says.  That  the  word  5vX  ^^e^ou,  means  to  pre- 
sent or  bring  to  notice,  and  that  the  word  J^  fa,  refers  to  the  ex- 
act and  visible  part  of  production  and  transformation. 

The  paraphrase  runs  thus  ;     If  we  would  speak  of  the   order   of 

things  in  their  springing  into  being,  we  should  say,  that  when  the  Jff^ 
breath  of  nature  first  congeals,  it  just  then  produces  something  like  an 
unshapen  foetus,  which  constitutes  the  shapeless  n^ss  or  the  incipient 
origin  of  things  ;  this  being  light  and  pure,  but  not  yet  possessing 
any  determinate  form,  belongs  to  the  male,  and  may  be  called  the 
superior  principle  of  nature  ;  but  when  the  determinate  shape  ha» 
been  assumed,  it  manifestly  presents  itself  to  view,  and  constitutet 
the  exact  form  of  things,  possessing  body,  colour,  shape  and  manner, 
this  being  heavy  and  gross,  and  cognizable  to  human  senses,  belongs 
to  the  female,  and  may  be  called  the  inferior  principle  of  nature  ; 
thus  one  male  and  one  female  principle  alternately  changing  without 
intermission,  the  right  course  of  things  is  therein  to  be  found. 
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.  The  author  goes  on  to  say, 

"  When  we  carry  out  numbers  to  the  uttermost,  id 
brder  to  ascertain  coming  events,  this  may  be  called 
prognostication  ;  but  when  we  thoroughly  understand 
the  changes  likely  to  take  place,  this  may  be  called 
settled  business. 

The  commentator  says,  that  prognostications  here  refer  to  the  divin- 
ing by  straws.  Matters  before  they  are  fixed  belong  to  the  male  princi- 
ple of  nature.  Matters  here  mean  things  to  be  done.  After  prognos- 
tications have  been  determined,  the  settled  business  belongs  to  the 
female  principle  of  nature.  To  exhaust  numbers  and  penetrate  in- 
to futurity,  is  the  way  to  ascertain  the  changes  ot  events. 

The  paraphrase  says,  we  may  see  the  same  principle  in  the  use  of 
the  science  of  numbers  to  prognosticate.  When  we  are  just  coming 
into  contact  with  any  matter,  we  enquire  by  means  of  the  divining 
straws,  and  the  aid  of  numbers,  examining  to  the  utmost  the  calcu- 
lations of  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  six,  seeking  to  ascertain  the  lucky 
or  unlucky  character  of  coming  events  ;  this  prognosticating  of  mat- 
ters beforehand  may  be  called  divining.  But  after  the  prognostica- 
tions have  been  fixed,  and  there  is  a  certain  method  for  hastening  or 
avoiding  expected  results,  we  th«n  abide  by  the  same,  and  the 
changes  incident  to  affairs  are  by  this  means  ascertained  ;  this  acting 
out  our  plans,  after  the  divinations  have  been  practised,  is  called 
settled  business.  Prognostications  therefore  being  employed  when 
matters  are  not  yet  fixed,  constitutes  the  male  principle ;  and  the 
transaction  of  business  coming  on  when  the  divinations  have  been 
completed,  constitutes  the  female  principle  of  nature.  Thus  the  male 
and  female  principles  alternating  with  each  other,  the  right  course  of 
things  is  found  therein.  This  passage  goes  on  from  the  production 
and  transformation  of  things,  aud  speaks  of  the  system  of  calculations 
and  changes. 

In  the  last  sentence  of  this  chapter,  we  read, 
"  The  inscrutable  character  of  the  male   and  female 
principle  of  nature  may   be  denominated   j||^  the  mys- 
te^ious."^-;^■v^,^^-^■  w':;;- ■:.  :■■  : :  ■-:■      -..':■■-;-;  ^.; 

The  commentator,  Chang- tsze,  says,  There  are  two  principles  pre- 
sent, hence  the  mysteriousness  of  it. 

The  paraphrase  is  as  follows  ;  Viewing  the  whole  in  connection, 
we  see  that  the  two  originating  causes,  the  male  and  female  principles 
of  nature,  mutually  and  alternately  push  and  agitate  one  another, 
without  cessation  ;  and  since  in  the  right  course  of  things  there  are 
two  principles  existing,  it  is  imposible  to  ascertain  in  which  it  is  fix- 
ed.    Now  when  a  thing  is  fixed,  it  may  be  ascertained,  and  that  which 

may  be  ascertained  is  not  fit  to  be  called  jf|^  inscrutable  :  further 
with  regard  to  the  mysteriousness  of  this  right  course  of  things,  if  we 
should  say,  that  it  is  confined  to  the  male  principle,  we  perceive  that 
that  which  constitutes  the  female  principle  is  really  the  substance  of 
this  light   course    of  things,  and    the   right  course   of  things  hfts 
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never  yet  been  abeent  from  the  female  principle  of  nitiirc. 
So  also  should  we  suppose  that  it  is  confined  to  the  female  principle, 
we  naust  acknowledge,  that  that  which  constitutes  the  male- principle 
is  in  reality  the  acting  out  of  this  right  course  of  thingrs,  thus  tJbe 
right  course  of  things  has  never  yet  been  exempt  from  the  malejprin- 

ciple  of  nature  ;  how  jjf^  inscrutable  is  it  ?  Is  it  not  like  the  original 
mysteriousness  of  the  Great  Extreme  ?     When  men  can  thoroughly 

comprehend  <^  the  science  of  numbers,  they  can  then  exhaust  Ijl^ 
the  mysteriousness  here  spoken  of.  The  right  course  of  things 
consisting  of  one  male  and  one  female  principle  of  nature,  is 
assuredly  nothing  else  than  the  male  and  female  principle,  and  yet  it 
does  not  depend  upon  the  male  and  female  principle  of  nature. 

The  Chinese  account  of  the  above  chapter,  which  we 
have  been  thus  minute  in  detailing,  is  that  "  every  para- 
graph refers  to  the  right  course  of  things  as  constituting^ 
the  one  male  and  one  female  principle  of  nature,  and 

every  paragraph  speaks  of  ^5(E!];^Ji^  the  inscru- 
table mysteriousness  of  the  male  and  female  principle 
of  nature.  The  commentators,  in  explaining  how  it  is 
thus,  refer  to  the  right  course  of  things  ;  not  attempting 
to  point  to  the  way  in  which  the  right  course  of  thing? 
exists,  but  to  the  way  in  which  the  right  course  of 
things  constitutes  the  male  and  femaie  principle  of  na- 
ture. The  male  and  female  principle  here  refer  to  mo- 
tion and  rest ;  the  right  course  of  things  combines  the 
idea  of  motion  and  rest.  Speaking  of  the  essence  of 
the  right  course  of  things,  it  is  called  the  Great  Ex- 
treme. Speaking  of  the  acting  and  moving  of  the 
Great  Extreme,  it  is  called  the  right  course  of  things. 
Speaking  of  the  mysteriousness  of  the  right  course 
of  things,  it  is  called  jf(^  the  inscrutable.  The 
main  object  of  this  chapter,  is  to  make  men  employ  the 
scheme  of  the  diagrams  in  order  to  understand  the  right 
course  of  things. " 

In  the  whole  of  the  above  chapter,  the  Chinese  sys- 
tem of  cosmogony  is  set  forth,  regarding  w^hich  we  may 
say  that,  however  curious,  and  in  some  parts  inexplica- 
ble, this  much  is  certain,  that  the  Shins  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it ;  for  the  word  Shin  is  here  only  employed 
as  an  adjective,  meaning  inscrutable  and  mysterious, 
and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  invisible  beings 
er  their  operations.      To  derive  the  name   or  the  attri- 
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butts  of  the  Deity  from  a  chapter  like  the  above,  is  a  pure 
figment  of  the  imagination  ;  and  to  explain  the  word 
Shin,  in  the  above  conBection,  of  anything  relating  to 
God,  is  entirely   beside   the  mark. 

In  a  suhsequeiit  chapter,  the  author  observes  : 
"  Of  heaven  may  be  predicated  one,  of  earth  two, 
of  heaven  three,  ot  earth  four,  of  heaven  five,  of  earth 
six,  of  heaven  seven,  of  earth  eight,  of  heaven  nine,   of 

earth  ten." 

The  commentator  says,  that  this  treats  of  the  numbers  belonging 
to  heaven  and  earth  ;  the  male  principle  claiming  the  odd,  and  the 
female  principle  the  even  numbers  ;   all  of  which  may  be  found  on  the 

7R|  @|  river  map.  In  that  delineation,  one  and  six  were  placed  at 
the  ticttom,  two  and  seven  at  the  top,  three  and  eitiht  on  the  leit,  four 
and  nine  on  the  right,  while  five  and  ten  occupied  the  centre.  Speak- 
ing of  the  numbers  according'  to  their  arrangement,  then  the  five  in- 

the  centre  constituted  the  f?J  "^f  parent  of  enumeration,  and  the  ten 
next  in  order  the  offspring  of  enumeration.  The  one,  two,  three,  and 
four,  outside  these,  were  the  stations  of  the  four  forms  ;  and  the  sir, 
seven,  eight,  and  nine,  outside  of  all,  were  the  enumerators  of  the 
four  forms.  The  two  venerated  ones,  (such  as  the  great  male  and 
fsmale  principle  of  nature,)  had  their  stations  on  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  the  map,  and  the  two  inferior  ones  (such  as  the  little  male  and 
female  principle  of  nature,)  had  their  stations  -on  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  the  delineation ;  with  respect  to  their  numbers,  each  one  was  ar- 
ranged according  to  its  class,  and  alternately  disposed  one  outside  of 
^he  other. 

The  paraphrase  says.  When  men  make  use  of  the  ^  scheme  of  the 
diagrams,  they  simply  pull  out  the  straws  and  seek  for  the  divinations. 
This  practice  of  culling  the  straws  originated  in  the  numbers  of  the 
great  system  of  enumeration  ;  these  again  originated  in  the  num- 
bers of  the  river  map,  while  the  numbers  of  the  river  map  are  the 
same  as  those  which  belong  to  heaven  and  earth.  Formerly,  lathe 
time  of  Fuh-he,  a  dragon  horse  came  up  out  of  the  river,  bearing  a 
delineation  ;  upon  its  back  were  circles,  formed  by  the  curling  of  the 
hairs,  numbering  from  one  te  ffen.  People  observing  these,  considered 
them  merely  a»  the  numbers  of  the  river  map,  not  adverting  to  the 
circumstianee  of  their  being  also  the  numbers  of  heaven  and  earth  ; 
nor  to  the  question  of  which  of  these  numbeis  may  be  ascribed  to  hea- 
Ten,and  which  to  earth  ;  viewiui,'  them  as  we  now  find  ihern,  we  i>hould 
say,  tiiat  heaven,  beiongiiig  entirely  to  the  male  principle  of  nature, 
claims  the  odd  numbers  ;  thus  the  one,  three,  five,  seven,  and  nine, 
of  the  river  map,  all  being  odd  ones,  are  ascribed  to  the  celestial  enu- 
meration. So  also  earth,  belonging  entirely  to  the  female  principle 
of  nature,  claims  the  even  numbers,  thus  the  two,  four,  six,  eight, 
And  t6Qof  the  river  map,  all  being  even,  belong  to  the  terrestrial  enu- 
meration.     The  substance  of  heaven  and  earth  being  put  in   oppoeiv 
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never  yet  been  abeent  from  the  female  principle  of  nature. 
So  also  should  we  suppose  that  it  is  confined  to  the  female  principle^ 
we  must  acknowledge,  that  that  which  constitutes  the  male- principle 
is  in  reality  the  acting  out  of  this  right  course  of  things,  thus  the 
right  course  of  things  has  never  yet  been  exempt  from  the  malejprin- 

ciple  of  nature  ;  how  ||j^  inscrutable  is  it  ?  Is  it  not  like  the  original 
mysteriousness  of  the  Great  Extreme  ?    When  men  can  thorou^ly 

comprehend  ^f  the  science  of  numbers,  they  can  then  exhaust  JlJl^ 
the  mysteriousness  here  spoken  of.  The  right  course  of  things 
consisting  of  one  male  and  one  female  principle  of  nature,  is 
assuredly  nothing  else  than  the  male  and  female  principle,  and  yet  it 
does  not  depend  upon  the  male  and  female  principle  of  nature. 

The  Chinese  account  of  the  above  chapter,  which  we 
have  been  thus  minute  in  detailing,  is  that  "  every  para- 
graph refers  to  the  right  course  of  things  as  constituting^ 
the  one  male  and  one  female  principle  of  nature,  and 

every  paragraph  speaks  of  ^'^ij^jl^  the  inscru- 
table mysteriousness  of  the  male  and  female  principle 
of  nature.  The  commentators,  in  explaining  how  it  is 
thus,  refer  to  the  right  course  of  things  ;  not  attempting 
to  point  to  the  way  in  which  the  right  course  of  things 
exists,  but  to  the  way  in  which  the  right  course  of 
things  constitutes  the  male  and  feraaie  principle  of  na- 
ture. The  male  and  female  principle  here  refer  to  mo- 
tion and  rest ;  the  right  course  of  things  combines  the 
idea  of  motion  and  rest.  Speaking  of  the  essence  of 
the  right  course  of  thinj^s,  it  is  called  the  Great  Ex- 
treme. Speaking  of  the  acting  and  moving  of  the 
Great  Extreme,  it  is  called  the  right  course  of  things. 
Speaking  of  the  mysteriousness  of  the  right  course 
of  things,  it  is  called  jfi^  the  inscrutable.  The 
main  object  of  this  chapter,  is  to  make  men  employ  the 
scheme  of  the  diagrams  in  order  to  understand  the  right 
course  of  things. " 

In  the  whole  of  the  above  chapter,  the  Chinese  sys- 
tem of  cosmogony  is  set  forth,  regarding  which  we  may 
say  that,  however  curious,  and  in  some  parts  inexplica- 
ble, this  much  is  certain,  that  the  Shins  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it ;  for  the  word  Shin  is  here  only  employed 
as  an  adjective,  meaning  inscrutable  and  mysterious, 
and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  invisible  beings 
or  their  operations.      To  derive  the  name   or  the  attri- 
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butM  of  the  Deity  from  a  chapter  like  the  above,  is  a  pure 
figment  of  the  imagination ;  and  to  explain  the  word 
Shin,  in  the  above  connection,  of  anything  relating  to 
God,  is  entirely    beside    the  mark. 

In  a  suhsequent  chapter,  the  author  observes  :       '  ^ 
"  Of  heaven  may  be  predicated  one,  of  earth  two, 
of  heaven  three,  ot  earth  four,  of  heaven  five,  of  earth 
six,  of  heaven  seven,  of  earth  eight,  of  heaven  nine,   of 
earth  ten." 

The  commentator  says,  that  this  treats  of  the  numbers  belonging 
to  heaven  and  earth  ;  the  male"  principle  claiming  the  odd,  and  the 
female  principle  the  eveu  numbers  ;   all  of  which  may  be  found  on  the 

7BI  (PI  river  map.     In  that  delineation,  one  and  six   were   placed   at' 
the  tjcttom,  two  and  seven  at  the  top,  three  and  eiuht  on  the  leJt,   four 
and  nine  on  the  right,  while  five  and  ten  occupied  the  centre.     Speak- 
ing of  the  numbers  accordinsr  to  their  arrangement,  then   the   five  in- 

the  centre  constituted  the  ^J  T^  parent  of  enumeration,  and  the  ten 
next  in  order  the  offspring  of  enumeration.  The  one,  two,  three,  and 
four,  outside  these,  were  the  stations  of  the  four  forms  ;  and  the  sir, 
seven,  eight,  and  nine,  outside  of  all,  were  the  enumerators  of  the 
four  forms.  The  two  venerated  ones,  (such  as  the  great  male  and 
female  principle  of  nature,)  had  their  stations  on  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  the  map,  and  the  two  interior  ones  (such  as  the  little  male  and 
female  principle  of  nature,)  had  their  stations  -on  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  the  delineation ;  with  respect  to  their  numbers,  each  one  was  ar- 
ranged according  to  its  class,  aiid  alternately  disposed  one  outside  of 
jhe  other. 

The  paraphrase  says.  When  men  make  use  of  the  ^  scheme  of  the 
diagrams,  they  simply  pull  out  the  straws  and  seek  for  the  divinations. 
This  practice  of  calling  the  straws  originated  in  the  numbers  of  the 
great  system  of  enumeration  ;  these  again  originated  in  the  num- 
bers of  the  river  map,  while  the  numbers  of  the  river  map  are  the 
same  as  those  which  belong  to  heaven  and  earth.  Formerly,  in  the 
time  of  Fuh-he,  a  dragon  horse  came  up  out  of  the  river,  bearing  a 
delineation  ;  upon  its  back  were  circles,  formed  by  the  curling  of  the 
hairs,  numbering  from  one  te  ffen.  People  observing  these,  considered 
them  merely  a»  the  numbers  of  the  river  map,  not  adverting  to  the 
circumstianee  of  their  being  also  the  numbers  of  heaven  and  earth  ; 
nor  to  the  question  of  which  of  these  numbeis  may  be  ascribed  to  hea- 
ven, and  which  to  eartlj ;  viewini,'  tiietn  as  wp  now  fi«d  theui,  we  should 
«ay,  that  heaven,  belon£i:iiig  entirely  to  the  male  principle  of  nature, 
claims  the  odd  numbers;  ;  thus  the  one,  three,  five,  seven,  and  nine, 
of  the  river  map,  all  being  odd  ones,  are  ascribed  to  the  celestial  enu- 
meration. So  also  earth,  belonging  entirely  to  the  female  principle 
of  nature,  claims  the  even  numbers,  thus  the  two,  four,  six,  eight, 
And  tea  of  the  river  map,  all  being  even,  belong  to  the  terrestrial  enu- 
meration.     The  substance  of  heaven  and  earth  being  put  in   opposi. 
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tion  to  each  otVr.  without  change,  thp  numbers  from  oiie 
arc  distinct  in  their  applioation  aud  yet  unconfounded  pihin  it  is  t^i 
tJjB  rive?  m^p  contained  the  entire  enwroeratipn  of  hqaveft  nn^  pa?lllt  <>. 
The  author  goes  on  tp  aay,  .>   r  ;  <:  i 

.  "  The  celestial  n\imbers  are  five,  and  the  terr^^tTial 
£^!s^  fiv^  ;  their  ^yq  position?  rautuaUy  suit  ea^h  other, 
fiD^  ar^  severally  united  ;  thus  the  celestial  numbers 
H^npynlj  to  tw§nty-§ve,  and  the  terrestrial  one?  tQ 
thirty,  while  both  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  united 
piake  fifty-five  ;  these  ar«  the  means  whereby  <:banges 
and  transformations  are  effected,  and  the  Kwei  Shin* 
are   put  in  motion."  ^--^'-':''^'''^  s'^^j^ 

The  oQmmentator  says,  The  five  celestial  numbers,  viz.  on^^  UifKO, 
fi've,  seven,  and  nine,  are  all  odd  ones  ;  while  the  five  ten^estrial  num- 
bers, viz.  two,  four,  six,  eight,  and  ten,  are  all  even  ov\e».  Their 
being  mutually  suited  to  each  other  means,  that  one  is  coupled  ^vith 
^\vo,  ^lir^e  with  fpiir,  fiy^  with  si:?^,  sev^a  ^ith  eight,  and  nine  with 
t,?fl  ;  tbu?  9R9  even  and  one  odd  nttmber  ^e,  coupled  together,  ?.nd 
u^wtttaiUy  ?viit  ef^Ph  pther.  Their  being  iAi?ited  ipeans,  that  Que  ip 
,p^t  i^ith  ^15,  two  with  ?even,  three  with  eight,  jfpur  with  uine>  and 
^ve  wUh  t;en,  e?tch  paij;  of  nunabers.  being  united  two  a^d  twq. 
Xwer^ty-^ve  are  the  ftye  pdd  nmn^ber^  added  tp^^tbeT-  yhirty  is 
fp^rmed  frorp  the  five  evew  w.iflbers  added  tpget^her..     The  chwges 

gfli^4  *f  ^.O^^™^*^^^"^?'  n^ea.,u  that  one  chsni^ip|;  produged  water,  s^nd 
'^jn\  %\\  transfprnning  qpjij{;Ll,9t^d  ili  I  tba^  t^P  transforming  p^P- 
4uQqd  $re,  apd  that  seven  ch^n^i^g  completed  it;  •  that  tbree  ch^.yg- 
ing  produced  wood,  and  that  eight  transforming  completed  it.  That 
four  transforming  produced  ntietal,  and  that  nine  changing  completed 
it ;  that  five  changing  produced  earth-,  and  that  ten  transforming 
^ompWted  it.  The  Kwei  Shins  refer  to  the  eojitraotions  and  expa-B> 
sions,  the  approachings  and  recedings  ef  the  productive  and  copaptet- 
ing  powers  of  the  even  and  odd  numbers. 

The  paraphrase  says,  That  these  numbers  constitute  the  whole  work 
of  producing  and  transforming  things,  and  that  not  one  of  tbem  i»  tin- 
Buitable  ;  one,  three,  five,  seven,  and  nine  are  all  odd  numbers,  and 
belong  to  heaven;  thus  the  celestial  enumerations  we  five  ;  two, 
four,  six,  eight,  and  ten,  are  all  even  nuriibers,  and  belong  to  earth, 
thus  tlie  terpestrial  enumerations  are  also  five.  These  five  Hombers 
OB  t^  river  map,  each  obtain  a  settted'  posHion  ;  thus-^  one(- iscew- 
pled  with  two,  three  with  four,  five  with  six,  seven  witfj-'^ei'g4>t,' '  aitid 
nine  with  ten  ;  the  odd  are  put  first  and  the  even  after^ardf*,  white 
•the  order  is  not  disturbed,  and  each  one  obtains  its  proper  place,  -^ 
-if  divided  in  rea:ular  gradation,  like  elder  and  younger  br&threii-'whb 
jtfe  not-  opposed  to  each  other.  "While  these  numbers  suit  eiicK  bthisl*^, 
^bey  ar«  nat<*rally  united,  as  one -with  six,  two  with  s»v6n,  threi^'Wiih 
•  «g^t,  four  with  nine,  and  five  wi*HteR  •  one  odd  and  on€C  eveii  'Ifiijai- 
-betbfting  coupled  together  as  leader  «nd;  fijMoNcftr,  and  boiH  "liBrtitiiiltlr 
itaiitt^,  ^  if  ibgy  had  80B9e  aifeotW  for-  esdb  (^h«r,  ^md  wer«  t)m 
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coupled  together  like  man  and  vfife,  who  ought  not  to  be  pat  awnder. 
If :we  add  up  the  ceieslkl  etiuttaeratidns,  we  stittU  drtd  thai  otfA  aiiA 
nine  naake  ten,  thtee  and  Bfeven  also  t*h,  and  putting  ifi  the.  fiV6  «rfe 
have"tweiity-five.  So  also  if  we  add  the  tet-restrial  enunaferationi,  we 
shall  find  that  two  and  eight  niake  ten,  four  and  six  also  ten,  and 
putting  in  the  ten,  vre  have  thirty.  Uniting  the  celestial  and  terrestri- 
al eiiumerationi  we  haVe  fifty  five,  and  the  hultUally  siuited  with  the 
mutually  united  nuniher?  are  thus  exhausted  ;  that  by  which  changes 
ind  transformations  are  completed  can  surely  be  none  Other  thin  ilii», 
^hd  that  by  which  the, Kvvei  Shins  are  moved  can  surely  be  none 
Other  than  this  ;  for.  One,  thre^,  and  fiv^  &t6  used  t6  pfjOdude  t^attft-, 
wood,  {^nd earth,  wbil^  six,  eit;hti  and  ten  complete  them;  the  dhange6 
commence  with  heaven,  and  the  transfoi*matiOHS  arecorapleted  by  earth; 
two  and  four  produce  fire  and  metal,  while  seven  and  nine  complete 
them ;  in  this  the  trartsforma'ions  cdinineilce  With  earth,  and  the  6hihg- 
ei  are  finished  by  hiiaviert.  Thets  is  nothing  that  niay  not  be  a*c¥ibed 
to  {iieae  nu,ti[ihers,  in  order  to  their  completion.  Moreover,  one,  two, 
three,  four  and  five,  are  the  producing  enumerations ;  these  ate  the  ori- 
ginating" Causes  of  the  changes  and  transformations,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered the  advancing  and  expanding  of  the  Shins,  (or  expadding  prin- 
ciple of  nature.)  Svi  alio  six,  ^even,  eight,  nire,  and  ten,  are  thfc 
completing  isnumerations  ;  these  are  the  Completings  of  the  work 
of  change  and  transformation,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  receding 
And  centtactihg  of  the  Kwei,j[or  c6iitractlng  principle  of  nature). 
But  the  cdmmeadng  and  producing,  belong  to  thfe  advancing  ftad  tfX- 
panding  priseiple^  which,  after  having  pi'odiiced  anything,  receded  d:ld 
contracts;  after  having  completed  anything,  although  it  has  redede(i 
and  contracted,  yet  when  it  was  just  completing  the  work,  then  its.ad- 
Vandirlgs  tttA  expscndings  wefe  dertainly  set  in  motion  by  these  num- 
feeis.  Thud  «ond;«ffdl  a^e  the  numbers  of  the  river  map,  »tid  thdd 
mysterious  its  opterattpns  !  ; 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say,       ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ■     - 

"  The  numbers  of  the  great  extertsidn  (iii  the  ceiitro 
of  the  river  map,)  are  five  and  ten,  (or  when  multiplied 
into  each  other  fifty);  of  these  nuRibers  only  forty 
nine  are  made  use  of  in  divinmg,  (otne  being  deducted^ 
to  represent  the  Great  Ex tyeme)  ;  divide  this  ofte 
into  halves,  in  oidei  to  represent  the  two  forms  (ot  the 
jnale  and  femade  principle  of  nature)  •  to  these  tack  otk 
6ne  (ag  is  it  were  by  putting  a  straw  between  the 
fourth  ^nd  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand,)  to  represdnt 
tb<^  three  powers^  (ar  heaven,  earth,  and  mail)  ;  thStf 
take  alternately  four  fingers  of  th^  right  and  l6ft  hiti'd, 
to  repfeseint  tiie  four  seasons  ;  after  which  bring  to* 
gether  tfee  Tfiinainiing  fiiigersi  (after  the  manner  of  di*= 
Tilling  by  ^tr^ws^)  to  represent  the  iuterCalary  moOn*  ; 
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in  tiie  course  of  five  years,  there  are  two  intercalary 
moons,  therefore  repeat  the  operation  of  bringing  to* 
gether  the  remaining  fingers,  and  change  them  as 
before. 

"  The  aggregate  number  of  the  superior  principle 
of  nature,  is  tvro  hundred  and  sixteen,  (found  by  taking 
the  three  single  numbers  multiplied  into  themselves, 
"which  make  nine,  and  multiplying  that  by  the  number  of 
the  29  ^  fo"'^  forms,  representing  the  great  and  little 
male  and  female  principle  of  nature,  thus  obtaining  36, 
and  then  multiplying  this  36  by  6,  the  number  of  strokes, 
■whether  divided  or  open,  in  the  scheme  of  diagrams,  thus 
making  2 16 ;)  and  the  aggregate  number  of  the  inferior 
principle  of  nature,  is  one  hundred  and  forty  four,  (found 
by  taking  three  double  numbers,  which  makes  six,  and 
multiplying  that  6  by  the  four  forms  above  mentioned, 
thus  making  24,  and  then  multiplying  this  24  by  6,  the 
number  above  alluded  to,  will  produce  144);  the  two 
aggregate  numbers  of  the  superior  and  inferior  princi- 
ples of  nature,  added  together,  make  360,  the  number 
of  days  (generally  reckoned)  for  a  year. 

"  The  aggregate  number  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
scheme  of  the  diagrams,  is  eleven  thousand  five  hundred 
Bnd  twenty,  (found  by  multiplying  192,  the  number  of 
closed  strokes  in  the  book  of  diagrams,  by  36  as  above, 
and  obtaining  6,912;  also  by  multiplying  the  same 
192,  the  number  of  open  strokes  in  the  book  of  dia- 
grams, by  24  as  above,  and  obtaining  4608,  these  add- 
ed together  will  make  1 1,520,)  which  may  be  consider- 
ed as  representing  the  numbers  of  the  myriad  of  things. 

"  Therefore  by  means  of  these  four  operations,  the 
doctrine  of  change  is  completed  ;  and  by  18  (triple) 
changes  the  scheme  of  (64)  diagrams  is  perfected." 

The  commentator  says,  that  the  four  operations  allude  to  the  di- 
viding of  the  unit  into  two,  the  tacking  on  of  one  to  two,  in  order  to 
make  three,  the  alternately  taking  four  fingers  from  each  hand  to  con- 
stitute four,  and  the  collecting  of  the  odd  fingers  to  make  up  deficien- 
cies,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  section.  The  change  here  refers  to 
one  alternation  of  a  close  and  open  stroke.     Three  such  alternations 

constitute  the   ^  six  lines  of  the  diagrams,  aod  eighteen  such  alt^r- 
ottions  form  six  times  six-lined  diagrams.  "^ 
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Further  ou  the  writer  says, 

^*  The  eight  diagrams  constitute  a  small  completion, 
j( after  which  t|ie  great  comj[}letioQ  of  64  diagrams 
follows.) 

"  If  you  lead  out  and' expand  these  diagrams,  making 
^ach  come  in  contact  with  its  fellow,  and  thus  enlarge 
them,  then  the  mighty  operations  of  the  whole  world 
may  be  brought  to  a  conclusion." 

The  commentutor  says,  this  means  that  having  completed  the  six- 
lined  diagrams,  and  observed  whether  the  lines  chnnge  alternately  or 
not,  in  order  to  know  whether  they  indicate  motion  or  rest,  theo  one 
diagram  may  be  chaus^ed  and  rechanged,  until  it  becomes  sixty-four 
changes,  in  order  to  fix  the  lucky  or  unlucky  character  of  events,  and 
these  sixty-four  changed  sixty-four  times,  will  amount  to  4096  chang- 
es. ■■:"•:■ '    ^ 

**  (These  diagrams)  bring  to  the  kriowledge  of  men 

the  right  course  of  things  (which  is  otherwise  hidden,) 
and  ifi^  bring  into  coi.tact  with  invisible  beings  human 
actions  (which  would  otherwise  be  only  known  to 
men);  in  this  way  (the  diagrams)  may  be  useful  in 
the  intercoursie  of  men,  and  be  of  some  service  to  invi- 
sible beings,  (in  conveying  their  views  to  maiikind.) 

The  commentator  says,  that  the  right  course  of  things  (otherwise 
secret)  is  manifested  by  the  expressions  attached  to  the  diagrams ;  ar:d 
outward  action  (otherwise  only  referring  to  1  uman  beings,)  is  bought 
Uito  contact  with  the  invisible  world,  by  means  of  the  science  of  num- 
bers ;  intercourse  her-^  refers  to  answering  and  rt plying  ;  and  aiding 
invisible  beings,  means  that  the  diagrams  assist  them  in  their  work  of 
transformation. 

The  paraphase  says,  the  divining  straws  and  the  diagrams,  are  cal- 
culated to  carry  out  to  a  conclusion  the  mighty  operations  of  the 
whole  world  ;  but  how  are  they  used  '?  The  principles  of  lucky  and 
unlucky  omens  which  are  found  in  the  diagrams,  constitute  the  right 
course  of  things ;  and  when  these  are  placed  after  the  18  alternate 
changes,  and  amongst  the  gupt  rfluities  of  leading  and  expanding,  and 
bringing  into  contact  one  with  another  of  the  diagrams,  then  the  prin- 
ciples of  lucky  and  unlucky  omens  are  luminously  displayed  by  the  ex- 
pressions attached  to  the  diagrams  and  the  six-fold  lines,  and  then 
the  right  course  of  things  is  manifested  by  the  said  expressions. 
Those  things  which  should  be  approached  or  avoided  among  the  people, 
constitute  the  line  of  human  conduct ;  when  these  are  placed  after  the 
eighteea  alternate  changes,  and  among  the  superfluities  of  the  leading 
out  and  en^nding,  and  bringing  into  contact  one  with  another  of  the 
diagrams,  then  the  people  are  all  encouraged  to  attend  to  the  rule  -t«f 
what  should  be  approached  or  avoided,  without  weariness  ;  thus  vir- 
tuous cpaduct  is  by  means  of  the  doctrine  of  numbers  brought  inta 
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contact  with  invisible  beings.  The  atrswfi  and  the  diagraUs .  btins^ 
thus  useful  in  manifesting  \\\e  right  course  of  things  to  men,  and  in 
Brinffing  the  virtuous  conduct  of  men  into  contact  with  invisible  be- 
ingsvlt  follows,  that  When  men  h»rhour  any  doubts  which  they  cannot 
decide,  then  in  the  visible  world,  the  diagrams  are  useful  ii)  thft  interi* 
course  of  men,  and  in  elucidati&g  men's -doubts  ;  so  also  with .  regard 
to  intellig*int  beings  in  the  invisible  world,  who  have  no  means  where- 
by to  make  known  their  views  to  men,  these  diagrams  are  of  use  in  the 
unseen  world,  in  assisting  invisible  beings,  and  in  expressing  thos^ 
things  which  invisible  beings  cannot  utt«r.  Thus  the  disgiams  unittf 
the  secret  and  the  displayed,  and  there  is  no  separation  betwefn  them. 

Hang-she.  treating  of  this  passage,  says.  The  right  course  of  thinar^ 
adopted  by  Heaven,  although  it  is  secret,  can  be  manvfeated  by  the 
dias;ranvs»  in  order  to  make  it  knovvn  to  men  ;  and  the  affairs  of  me&y 
although  they  belong  mainly  to  the  visible  world,  can  be  carried  out, 
until  th^y  are  made  to  accord  with  Heaven  ;  thus  in  the  visible  world^ 
the  diagrams  can  correspond  to  the  suitabilities  of  men  and  things, 
and  in  the  invisible  world,  can  aid  in  bringing  to  light  the  co<Utoand» 
of  thft  Kwei  Shins. 

Another  commentator  says.  The  right  course  of  things  is  the  satlifr 
as  the  fitness  of  things,  arid  includes  all  these  secret  principles  which 
the  exiuessions  of  the  Baok  of  diagrams  are  calculated  to  make  ma- 
r^ifest  and  display.  The  course  of  conduct,  refers  to  what  is  evident 
in  human  business  and  affairs.  These  two  are  quoted  to  exhibit  the 
Becret  and  the  evident  in  contrast,  intinsating  that  the  most  abf»troSd 
thintr  in  nature  is  the  filnes,s  of  things,  and  yet  the  expressions  attach* 
ed  to  the  diagrams  are  able  to  display  it  ;  which  n>ay  be  called  the 
bringing  to  light  of  the  invisible.  So  also  that  which  is  rpost  BjanU 
fest  in  nature,  is  the  outward  conduct  of  men,  and  yet  tjiQ  enumera- 
tions of  the:  Book  of  diagrams  are  intended  to  )[^  JiJC  ^""^  ^^  ^^^ 
contact  with  invisible  beings,  which  may  be  called  the  carrying  dolm 
i^t&  the  unseen  world  of  that  which  is  evident. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  detailing"  all  t^ef 
sections  of  the  chapter  introducing  the  paragraph, 
now  under  debate,  and  in  giving  all  that  comraentatoarsr 
and:  paraphrasts  have  written  on  it,  in  order  to  be  sur© 
that  the  ideas  which  we  form  of  the  expressions  used 
in  the  text  are  not  erroneous.  From  the  whole  of 
what  has  been  adduced  on  this  passage,  then  it  will  be 
cvrdent,  that  the  first  pj  Shin,  nsed  in  the  paragraph, 
now  under  discussion^  must  be  considered  in  the  ligat 
of  a  verb,  and  is.  in  many  re&peets  the  opposite  of  the^ 
Terb  in  the  first  raember  of  the  scateaec.     That  wotd' 

|s  ^  been,  and  means  to  render  (evident,  or  to  hxmg] 
ittto  contact  with  Uuman  beiugs  in  the  visible  wwld:; 
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of  cpii^Tfe'lhep  j||^  Shin  here  must  mean  to  render  dark, 
or  to  bring  into  contact  with  invisible  Ijeings  in  the 
unseen  world  ;  which  will  appear  sufficiently  plain  to 
any  one  who  attentively  considers  the.  whole  passage. 
The  second  jf|^  Shin  in  the  sentence  is  a  substantive, 
aod  referfe  to  invisible  beings  in  general,  who  have  no 
meatjs  of  making  known  their  wishes  to  mankind,  but 
through  the  medium  of  divination  and  the  diagrams. 
These  Shins  are  also  called  Kwei  Shins  by  one  of 
the  oommentatofs  on  the  passage. 

**  Confucius  said,  He  who  knows  the  doctrine  of 
changes  and  transformations,  may  perhaps  know  what 
the  bhins  enact." 

The  oommentator  says,  The  doctrine  of  changes  and  transforma- 
tio«i3  refers  to  the  reckonings  and  arrangements  detailed  in  the  pro- 
ceeding; pages  ;  all  which  are  not  such  as  could  be  brought  about  by 
hutnau  agency,  therefore  Confucius  uttered  this  exclamation  regard- 
ing them  ;  and -the  disciples  inserted  the  phrase,  Cuufucius  said,  ii> 
order  to  distinguish  thie  sentence  from  thQ  preceding  ones. 

The^  par aphrasje  says.  Viewing  these  things  in  eotmection,  we  see 
that  the  enumerations  of  the  Great  Extension  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  arrangements  about  separating  the  straws  in  seeking  for  the 
divinations,  all  accord  with  the  principles  of  changes  and  transform 
iO£lUi^nB[.,  .  Satthqagh  numbtjrs  originate  with  heaven  aud  eartli,  yet 
heaven  and  earth  have  no  means  \yhcreby  to  exhibit  their  wisdom  ; 
and  though  they  are  regulated  by  the  sagesj  yet  the  sages  have  no 
means  whereby  to  display  their  abilities  in  tliis  respect;  thus  the  j)riti- 

cipl'es  of  change  and  transformation  are  all  brought  aoent  by  the    ^^ 
Tt»€  Science  of  nunaliers  is  nothing  m<Hle  Ihaii  the  alternate 
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HoaoivensiQikts  of  orie  energetic  mechanism  J  and  the  aii^rang«i>en»s  of  the 
diayiana^  are  simply  th^i  a,Qcumulatioa  and  division  of  one  single  and 
Qn«  double  nimiber  ;  but  they  all  spring  from  the  spontaneous  eff'rts 
©f  the  prinKiiple  of  order  and  the  force  of  circumstances,  airti  are  w?th- 
«mt  thwM»ht  and  without,  eflEurt ;  they  appear  as  f  they  cause  i  things 
i^  h^BOi.Qlid  so,,  and  ysX  they  do  net,  really  cause  things  tu  be.  so  and 
90  ;  x^nd  although  they  mi.irht  wish  things  rot  to  be  tFuis,  they  cannot 
help  their  being  thus.  To  Itnaw  what  the  Shins  enact,  is  it  not  that 
whereby  the  science  of  numbers  and  the  arrangements  of  tht  dia- 
granis^re  e^strttieed;  wonderful.  Fjom  this  paint,  using-  the  straws 
jh  owtep  to  seefefop  divinations,  you  unay  kuow>  that  the,  airatna^ementss 
of  the  diagrams  are  sp»e*?l  out  in.  thai iv^p  map,  and  then,  you  B»ay 
know  tliaVtlw  BeieHW  of  numbers  wginal^s  with  henvt;i>  arjd  earth, 
%f4  ef  ^fti^s^  kpiQw  that  fs^cl^  nu,TOhei;s  and   a)i:ran§enpeiit&,  bo<h 

;9»roie,Q^  lto«)  liv^^SW^Sx  *P(J  a?e  wt,  eusb.  »s.  hun»i\  »geucy 
The  critical  commentatsr  here  observes,  that  the  word    |jjm  Siiln 
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here  refers  to  the  tyRtem  of  changes  and  trfti<f4bf?nftUon#f  tmd  is  id  W 
taken  in  a  different  sense  from  the  word  Shtn,  twice  repeated  in  a' 
former  sentence,  and  rendered  invisible  beings. 

From  the  above  remark,  therefore,  we  should  infer, 
that  according  to  the  Chinese  a  number  of  contracting 
and  expanding  energies  exist  in  nature,  which  work  out 
the  changes  and  transformations  previously  originating 
with  heaven  and  earth  ;  that  these  are  especially  active 
in  divination,  and  in  pointing  out  the  secret  and  the  fu- 
ture to  those  who  use  the  straws  and  calculate  the 
numbers  ;  thus  constituting  u  sort  of  Shins,  or  expan- 
ders, presiding  over  prognostics.  The  science  of  num- 
bers, and  the  arran-^ements  of  the  diagrams,  producing 
certain  results  strike  the  Chinese  as  somewhat  wonder- 
ful, appearing  as  if  they  caused  things  to  fall  out  in  a 
certain  m\'  ner,  and  yet  not  in  reality  causing  them  ; 
and  seeming  as  if  they  CDuld  not  help  the  fiilling  out 
of  events,  in  such  and  such  a  way,  if  they  would  ;  so 
that  the  Chinese  have  been  led  to  imagine  certain 
Shins  as  presiding  over  and  bringing  about  these  num- 
bers and  diagrams,  and  that  they  are  not  brought  about 
by  human  agency. 

In  the  8th  chapter  of  the  Sequel  to  the  Book  of  Dia- 
grams, we  read  as  follows  : 

"  The  scheme  of  the  diagrams  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  sages  possesses  four  things  ;  when  people 
employ  it  to  guide  them  in  speaking,  they  pay  particu- 
lai  attention  to  the  expressions  attached  to  the  dia- 
grams ;  when  they  use  it  to  guide  them  in  action,  they 
observe  the  changes  of  the  figures  ;  when  they  employ 
it  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  their  implements, 
they  regard  the  figures  of  the  diagrams  ;  and  when 
they  use  it  f)r  divini'ig,  they  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  prognostications."  -.:\-:-.----/:.'^:''\:iSr:':,.' 

The  commentator  says,  that  these  four  embrace  the  system  of 
changes  and  transformations,  and  are  produced  by  the  intervention  of 
the  Sbins,  (or  invisible  beings  presiding  over  divinations.) 

"  Therefore  the  good  man,  when  he  has  anything  to 
do  for  himself,  or  transact  for  others,  enquires  (by 
means  of  the  diagrams)  and  makes  use  of  them  to  guide 
him  in  his  words  or  actions  ;    on  such  occasions,  (the 
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oirjlcle)' receives  his  Btatemeat^  (and  conveys  to  him  ail 
answer)  like  the  echo  immediately  following  the  sound  ; 
and  thus,  no  matter  whether  things  are  distant  or  near, 
dark  or  deep,  he  immediately  knows  (the  character  ol) 
future  events  ;  now  if  (the  scheme  of  the  diagrams) 
were  not  the  most  )f^  minute  and  abstruse  thing  in  all 
the  world,  how  could  it  be  employed  for  such  purposes ! 
"  He  then  (arranges  the  straws)  into  threes  and  fives, 
in  order  to  form  (one)  change  ;  after  which  he  shuffles 
them  together  and  disposes  of  their  numbers,  by  which 
he  ascertains  the  (triple)  chani;e  ;  then  he  coustructs 
the  arrangement  of  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  forms, 
iand  carries  out  the  numbers  to  the  utmost.  Whereupon 
he  can  determine  the  figures  of  all  things  under  hea- 
ven ;  now  if  (the  scheme  of  the  diagrams)  were  not  the 

most  ^capable  of  change  of  any  thing  in  the  whole 
world,  how  could  it  be  employed  for  such   a  purpose  '? 

"The  scheme  of  the  diagrams  is  without  thought,  and 
without  action,  silent  and  motionless  ;  and  yet,  when 
it  is  put  in  operation,  it  enables  the  good  man  (to  per- 
ceive all  matters  under  heaven) ;  now  if  it  were  not  the 
most  jjj^  inscrutable  of  all  things  in  the  world,  how 
could  it  be  equal  to  this  *?" 

The  commentator  says,  these  four  properties  of  the  diagrams,  above 
spoken  of,  are  those  by  which  the  substance  of  the  diagrams  is  esta- 
blished, and  the  use  of  them  carried  out  into  practice.  Tlie  seheme 
of  diagrams,  here  refers  to  the  divining  straws  and  the  calculations  ; 
its  being  without  thought  and  without  action,  means,  that  it  has  no 
mind.  Its  silence  constitutes  the  essence  of  its  operation,  and  its 
operation  shews  the  use  of  its  silence  ;  the  mysteriousness  of  men's 
minds  in  their  motion  and  rest,  is  also  to  be  referred  to  this. 

The  paraphrase  says,  Whence  come  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the 
expressions  and  prognostications,  and  the  exceeding  variableness  of 
the  forms  and  changes  of  the  diagrams?    certainly  it   must  be   their 

m  myrteriou^ness,  which  establishes  their  sab,t.uce  and  is  display- 
ed  in  tbeir  use.  It  may  be  that  the  expressions  and  prognostications, 
the  forms  and  changes  connected  with  this  science,  are  divided  into 
the  culling  of  the  straws  and  the  working  of  the  calculations,  but 
certain  it  is  that  after  all  they  constitute  but  one  scheme  ofthq  di~ 
agrams.  Whatever  possesses  min;l,  can  exercise  thought,  but  the 
scheme  of  the  diagrams  possesses  no  mind,  how  then  can  it  think  "? 
so  also,  whatever  possesses  mind  can  act,  but  the  scheme  in  question 
possesses  no  mind,  how  then  can  it  act  ?  B^tDre  the  straws  are  cul- 
ed,  or  the  calculatious   worked  ;    before  the  ex-^iresisious  or    proguos- 
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Iteat'ionB  are  «Xhibited,  dr  the  fonns  ^od  changes  dtsprTftytclj'  tbkt 
■cheme  uf  the  diagrams  is  silent  and  motionless,  and  this  is.  the  way, 
in  which  its  substance  is  established  ;  afterwards,  when 'the  straws 
are  dulled,  ind  the  (Siiculatidns  worked,  when  the  stateniefnts  kit 
(Jriwn  Up,  htd  th6  fdrihS  ^fettled,  when  the  Iticky  may  be  kiwwrt^ 
4nd  the  unlucky  determined^  when  the  system  is  put  in  operatioDi 
and  affords  us  some  perception  of  thngs,  this  is  the  way  in  which  the 
lise  6f  the  scheme  is  carried  out.  Thus  we  may  se6,  that  in  th«  midst 
^f  stilli:iess  th^re  is  nloiion,  atid  things  do  not  settle  ddwn  ihto  absolute 
stillness  ;  also  in  the  midst  of  motion  there  is  stillness,  and  thidgS' are 
not  perpetually  moving;  therefore  the  science  of  numbers  can  be 
without  thought,  and  yet  always  occasioning  thought ;  can  be  with- 
6ut  dction,  and  yet  perpetually  producing  action  ;  because  it  e6mes  from 
(be  eiJontfttaeoilsttessCxfthe  right  course  ahdtlie  fitness  of  things,  and 
carries  to  the  utmost  that  which  is  most  mysterious  under  heaven. 
If  it  were  not  so,  how  could  the  scheme  in  question  be  silent  and  yet 
able  to  operate,  be  operating  and  then  understood,  be  understood 
ahd  that  irt  SmJh  ah  instantaneoiis  nianner; 

Another  cofnmentator  says,  that  this  paragraph  18  intended  to  con* 
nect  the  former  two  sections,  and  express  admiration  of  them  ;  say- 
ing, that  the  doctrine  of  changes  is  not  only  ^^  f^  extremely  minute, 
and  ^,  ^;  capable  of  variation,  but  also  the  ^^  ^^  most  myste- 
tiMs  thing  under  heaven.     Adding,  that  the  worjjf^  Shin,  here,  is 

eixi\ilofed  jff  ^  3^  ffl  @  W  ^<i  intimate  that  it  is  the  inost 
roystSerious  thing  in  nature. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say, 

"  The  scheme  of  the  diagrams  is  that  by  which  the 
sages  exhaust  the  abstruse,  and  examine  the  recondite. 

"  It  is  only  because  (this  scheme)  is  abstruse,  that 
it  can  aid  in  discovering  the  views  of  all  under  hea- 
ven ;  and  only  because  it  is  recondite,  that  it  can  aid  in 
perfecting  every  undertaking  under  heaven ;  and  it  is 
only  because  it  is  jjj^  mysterious  (in  these  two  respects), 
that  without  speed  it  rapidly  (discovers  men's  views) 
and  without  travelling,  it  arrives  at  (the  completion  of 
affairs.)" 

The  commentator  says,  The  discovery  of  men's  views,    and  the  ac- 

cdtnplishment  of  business,  are  brought  about  by  the  J|}^  myteteriofts 
wisdom  (contained  in  the  scheme  of  the  diagtanfis.) 

The  paraphrase  on  this  passage  says,  The  sages  in  exhausting 
the  abstruse  and  eixamining  the  recondite,  do  every  thing  in  a 
spontaneous    nianner,   thus   in  their  discovery   of  the   recondite   and 

abstruse,  there  is  something  |JI^  mysterious.  Therefore  when  the 
expressions  and  prognostications  of  the  diagrams  are  made  clear, 
the  views  of  all  men  under  heaven  are  discovered,  and  it  is  as  if  they 
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^d  pot  know  by  whfit  foe^s  tbey  vr«re  diaueoverei  :  so  alM  vh«« 
%he  fo,rf3a0  and  cb^ugei  Qf  the  di«;gsr»mi  »«e  <es^bibtted,  tbe  busioess 
of  all  mm  t^Qugbfut  ti^f  empire  Cs  cpqi$>]eted,  and  it  ds  us  if  thejr 
did  jio.t  know  by  what  fneane  it  was  completed  ^  thus  without  hurry 
this  scherpe  tapidly  discovers  men's  views,  and  without  travej[lin^ 
it  arriFes  at  tb^  completion  of  affairs  ;  an4  it  is  not  a  vai^  pr^ence 
to  say,  that  when  tbis  scheme  is  put  in  operation,  it  enables  the  good 
aim  t©  ipereeivc  all  oaatters  under  beaven. 

The  chapter  concludes  by  repeating  the  saying  of 
Confucius,  that  "  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  scheme  of 
the  diagrams'  pp^se^sijig  four  things,  according  to  the 
principles  of  toe  saff§^." 

In  the  next  chapter,  we  read  as  follows  ■: 
'  "  Confucius  saiq,  What  is  the  use  of  the  scheipe  ojf 
tlie  diagrams  ?  The  scheme  of  the  diagrams  open^  pn^ 
the  knowledge  of  things  and  completes  undertajkinig^^ 
while  it  includes  every  principle  under  heaven  ;  jtiiis 
is  all  that  it  is  used  for.  Hence  the  sages  emplay  jthis 
scheme  to  discover  the  intentions  of  all  under  heaven^ 
to  fix  the  business  of  all  under  heaven,  and  ^o  settle 
the  doubts  of  all  under  liea-ven. 

*"  1  herefore  the  virtue  of  the  divining  straws  Is  com- 
plete an4 1^  inscrutable,  while  that  ot  the  diagrams 
is  exact  and  wise  ;  so  also  the  quality  of  the  sextupt^ 
lines  is  varying,  and  capable  of  presenting  (an  an- 
nouncement to  iiien  ;)  the  sages  ta|:e  these  three,  ^p4 
herewith  clear  their  minds ;  retiring  they  ttore  lup 
these  in  secret,  and  (when  occasion  calls  for  it)  they 
sympathize  with  the  people,  in  pointing  out  lucky  and 
unlucky  omens  ;  they  are  j|^  mystejrious  in  the  way 
in  which  they  know  coming  events,  and  wise  in  the 
f)ractiee  of  storing  up  past  affairs  ;  and  who  is  there 
Ifcat could  a'ttj^inip^hese  things"?  but  the   intelligent 

»nd  wise  among  tfce-  ancient  i?Eorthi,es,  who  were  OT 
so  inserutabk  and  :awe-inspiring,  that  without  the  ixpr 
cessity  of  inflicting  punishments,  (they  co«ld  p;:oduce 
sucfh  effects.)"  .,„ ' 

The -commentator  says,  That  complete  and  inscrutable,  refers.  t9 
•Ibje  unbounded  changes  and  transformations,  (of  the  divining 
straws} ;;  ,80  aljiio  ex;actaqd  w^sp,,;rejer,8  tp  the  fixed  principle  x)f -things, 
(sejttledjj^  tVe  diagrams);  he  further  says,  that  vs^rying  aiid,papftbl^ 
of-aanoiimsingytrefer  toibe  changes  of  the  diftgcains',  wjiich  announce 
JitSttgK?  tojspikjitul.    ITbe  isages -embiody  «Bd  ivAlj  possess  .the,. ex- 
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cellence  of  these  three,  without  a  single  grain  of  embarrasment. 
When  there  is  nothing  to  disturb  them,  their  minds  are  silent  and 
reserved,  so  that  no  one  can  pry  into  their  feelings  ;  and  when  any- 
thing occurs,  then  in  the  use  of  their  PP  5^H  inscrutable  wisdom, 
whatever  they  seek  to  affect  responds  to  their  influence  ;  this  is  what 
is  called,  knowing  lucky  and  unlucky  omens,  without  the  use  of  prog- 
nostication. Their  being  ^^  J^  inscrutable  and  awe-inspiring 
without  the  necessity  of  inflicting  punishments,  means,  that  they 
possess  the  principles  (of  the  diagrams)  and  have  no  need  to  resort  t0 
the  use  of  the  (divining)  implements. 

In  the  alove  sentence,  the  first  two  instances  in. 
which  Shin  is  used  are  explained  by  the  paraphrast 
to  mean  fi^  ^^  ^  J^  mysterious  and  inscrutable  ; 
■while  the  third  instance,  is  similar  to  an  expression  in 
the  Historical  Classic,  already  considered,  which  con- 
veys the  same  idea. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say, 

"  Therefore  (the  sages)  clearly  understanding  the 
way  of  Heaven,  and  examining  into  the  afifairs  of  the 
people,  have  got  up  these  fj;^  ^  inscrutable  things,  in 
order  to  anticipate  (lucky  and  unlucky  events)  for  the 
use  of  the  people  ;    thus  the  sages  make  use  of  these 

with  pureness  and  reverence,  in  order  to  )[i^  0^  render 
their  virtue  more  inscrutable  and  intelligent." 

The  commentator  says,  That  the  inscrutable  things  refer  to  the 
straws  and  tortoise  used  in  divining.  That  which  is  clear  and  un- 
adulterated, is  denominated  pureness  ;  while  the  feeling  of  awe- 
struck veneration,  is  called  reverence.  The  sages  clearly  understand- 
ing the  course  pursued  by  Heaven,  knew  that  these  inscrutable  things 
could  be  set  up  ;  examining  into  the  affairs  of  the  people,  they  knew 
that  the  use  of  these  things  was  indispensible,  in  order  to  anticipate 
the  course  of  events,  therefore,  they  invented  divinations  and  prognos- 
tications, for  the  instruction  of  mankind  ;  while  in  the  use  of  these 
they  were  pure  and  reverent,  that  they  might  properly   examine  the 

auguries,  and  render  their  minds   ifl^  g^  ^^  ^  intelligent  and 

inscrutable,  like  the   7^  jf|^  invisible  beings,   who  could  foreknow 
future  events. 

The  jji^  ^  inscrutable  things,  mentioned  in  the  a- 
bove  quotation,  refer,  as  we  find,  to  the  straws  and  tor- 
toise used  in  divination,  because  those  articles,  as  the 
Chinese  supposed,  discovered  to  them  in  an  inscruta- 
ble way  future  events;  the  es  pression  |f  ^  Shin 
jxiing,  used  in.  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  must  be  ta- 
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ken  as  a  verb,  and  made  to  signify  "  render  more  in- 
scrutable" the  virtue  of  the  sages,  already  unfathoma- 
ble, that  they  like  the  ^  |tp  contracting  and  expand- 
ing powers  of  nature,  (who  in  giving  certain  directions 
to  the  prognostications. discovered  future  events,)  might, 
also  be  able  to  pry  into  futurity. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say,  ^ 

"  Iherefore  the  action  of  shutting  of  the  door,  may  il- 
lustrate the;;^  inferior  principle  of  nature,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  door  ^  the  superior  principle  ;  the  one 
opening  and  one  shutting,  is  similar  to  a  single  revolu- 
tion of  nature  ;  the  going  backwards  and  forwards, 
without  end,  resembles  the  thorough  perpetuation  of 
this  action  ;  when  anything  is  brought  out  to  view,  it 
is  a  sort  of  shapeless  mass,  and  when  it  assumes  a 
definite  form,  it  may  be  denominated  a  perfect  utensil  ; 
to  arrange  these  and  bring  them  into  use,  is  called  the 
method  (of  divination)  ;  and  to  promote  their  use  in 
going  out  and  coming  in,  while  the  people  all  employ 
them  (without  know^ing  how  or  why,)  is  called  ^  mys- 
terious and  inscrutable." 

The  commentator  says.  That  the  shutting  and  opening,  refer  to  the 
springs  of  motion  and  rest  in  nature  :  the  writer  first  alludes  to  the 
inferior  principle  of  nature,  because  things  proceed  from  still- 
ness to  motion.  The  changing  and  pervading  of  the  superior  and 
inferior  principles  of  nature,  refer  to  the  work  of  transforming  and 
nourishing  things.  The  coming  forth  to  view  of  a  shapeless  mass, 
which  afterwards  assumes  a  definite  form,  aild  constitutes  a  perfect 
utensil,  refers  to  tlie  order  in  whicli  things  are  produced  ;  the  me- 
thod of  divination  spoken  of,  refers  to  that  which  the  sages  do  in  the 

cultivation  of  virtue  ;  and  the  UJlp  mysterious  operation  alluded  to, 
refers  to  the  people  daily, employing  these  things  in  a  spontaneous 
and  inscrutable  manner. 

The  paraphrase  is  as  follows  :  The  sages  getting  up  the  inscruta- 
ble things  (for  divination,)  in  order  to  anticipate  future  events  for  the 
use  of  the  people,  is  also  like  (the  operations  of  nature)  from  which 
these  inscrutable  things  proceed,   and  from  whence  flow  these  benefits 

for  the  use  of  the  people.  The  ^~"  ^^  one  breath,  or  energy,  of  na- 
ture, flowing  and  travelling  abroad,  is  sometimes  still  and  gathered 
up,  like  a  door  when  it  is  closed  ;  this  belongs  to  the  female  princi- 
ple, and  is  called  the  inferior  power  of  nature.  Again  it  moves  occa- 
sionally, and  discloses  itself,  like  the  opening  of  a  door  ;  this  belongs 
to  the  male  principle,  and  is  called  the  superior  power  of 
nature.     By  means  of  one  opening  and  on«  shutting,  the  seasons  and 
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arrangements  of  r  whole  year  ara  iimtually  jntercbangied,  and  this  ia 
called  a  revolution  of  nature.  When  this  opening  and  shutting, 
backwards  and  forwards,  goes  on  witliout  intermission,  and  ten  thou- 
sand ages  r'evolve  without  end,  this  is  called  the  thorough  pervading 
of  nature.  These  all  constitute  the  work  of  production  and  renova- 
tion, by  means  of  which  the  myriad  of  things  are  brought  forth  ^ud 
nourished.     Moreover,   when  things  were  first  produced,  at  the  very 

commencement  of  all,  the  ^^  breath  or  energy  of  nature,  was  (n  the 
first  instance  coagulated,  and  the  incipient  springs  of  existence  be- 
came apparent,  which  might  be  denominated  the  first  shapeless  mass  of 
visible  matter,  somewhat  resembling  what  it  was  to  be.  Afterwards 
when  matter  was  thus  produced,  and  the  grosser  element  completed, 
until  it  assumed  a  regular  form,  this  might  be  called  the  heavy  sub- 
stantial and  determinate  utensil  ;  while  the  inscrutable  things  (avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  divination)  sprang  up  in  the  midst  of  all 
these.  The  sages  then  took  the  mysterious  straws,  and  arrar^ed  them 
in  number  fifty,  using  only  forty-nine  of  these  j  they  then  tripled  and 
quintupled  the  odd  one,  to. form  the  commencement  of  enumeration, 
and  shuffled  these  together  to  carry  out  numbers  to  the  utmost ;  they 
also  employed  the  four  operations,  to  complete  Ihe  eighteen  changes, 
and  used  the  whole  in  d  vining  by  straws.  The  sages  also  took  the 
rnysterious  tortoise,  and  managed  that,  dividing  its  marks  into  five 
{)rognosticg,  and  collecting  them  into  four  seasons,  observing  the 
large  or  small  mai-ks  of  the  ink-brush,  and  verifying  the  i>ecor^ite  «r 
manifest -cracks  of  the  shell,  following  these  out  unto  the  number  of 
seventy-two,  they  used  them  in  divining  by  the  tortoise ;  thus  they 
established  these  as  the  settled  rules,  and  called  them  the  methods  of 
divination.  Having  arranged  this,  they  caused  the  people  of  the  em- 
pire to  employ  this  method,  in  going  forth,  that  they  might  obtain  ad- 
vantages, and  in  coming  in,  that  they  might  enjoy  plenty,  whilst 
tbe  people  universally  imitated  each  other,  in  making  use  of  this 
method  ;  thus  weighing  and  distinguishing,  they  urged  each  other 
&rward,  in  an  unwearied  and  indefatigable  manner,  without  knowing 

^ow  they  were  brought  to  act  thus  ;  this  may  be  called  jjjjy  myistejfi- 
eoiB.  Thus  it  was  that  the  sages  could  use  the  mysterious  things,  in 
urder  to  construct  the  scheoie  of  the  diagrams,  while  they  opened  out 
the  knowledge  of  things,  and  compkted  undertakings. 

Thus  the  word  Shin  in  the  text  is,  by  the  explana- 
tion of  the  paraphrast  determined  to  mean  something 
inscrutable,  as  referring  to  the  incomprehenaible  man- 
ner in  which  the  people  are  led  to  make  use  of  the 
scheme  of  the  diagrams  appointed  by  the  sages. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say, 

^' Thus  the  scheme  of  the  diagrams  possesses  in  it- 
self the  extreme  point  of  unity,  which  produced  the  two 
delineations,  these  originated  the  four  rude  forms, 
and  from  these  latter  sprang  the  eight  diagrams." 
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The  eommentator  says,  That  the  scheme  of  the  diagrams,  is  founded 
in  the  changes  of  the  male  and  female  principles  of  nature,  and  that 
the  extreme  point  of  unity  is  the  essence  of  that  principle.  Origi- 
nally we  must  suppose  one  stroke,  this  divided  constitutes  two,  the 
open  and  the  close  ;  the  four  rude  forms  are  made  by  using  a  dou- 
ble series  of  close  and  divided  strokes,  and  the  eight  diagrams  by 
employing  a  triple  row  of  such  strokes. 

"  The  eight  diagrams  being  used  to  settle  the  lucky 
and  tinlucky  omens,  from  these  omens  would  spring 
the  great  business  of  life. 

"  Thus  it  is  that,  in  looking  for  imitations  and  resem- 
blatices,  there  is  nothing  so  great  as  heaven  and  earth ; 
in  noticing  changes  and  pervadings,  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  the  four  seasons  ;  among  suspended  forms 
that  afford  light,  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with 
the  sun  and  moon  ;  among  honoured  and  exalted  ones, 
there  are  none  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  rich 
and  noble  (emperor  ;)  in  providing  things  and  bringing 
them  forward  for  use,  as  well  as  in  perfecting  utensils 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world,  there  are  none  so 
great  as  the  sages  ;  further,  for  fathoming  the  abstruse, 
for  searching  into  the  minute,  for  hooking  up  the  deep, 
and  for  extending  to  the  distant,  in  order  to  fix  the  luc- 
ky and  unlucky  omens  throughout  the  empire,  and  ren- 
der every  man  under  heaven  indefatigable  and  diligent, 
there  is  nothing  to  come  up  with  the  mode  of  divining 
by  straws  and  tortoises. 

"  Thus  it  is,  that  Heaven  produced  these  }jp^  ^  in- 
scrutable things,  and  the  sages  took  their  pattern  from 
them  ;  heaven  and  earth  produced  changes  and  trans- 
formations, and  the  sages  imitated  them  ;  Heaven  sent 
down  the  forms  of  the  prognostication,  in  order  to  dis- 
cern favourable  and  unfavourable  omens,  and  the  sages 
complied  with  those  forms.  At  that  time,  the  Yellow  ri- 
ver produced  the  map,  and  the  river  Lo  brought  out 
the  delineation,  and  the  sages  took  their  patterns 
fromthiese. 

"  The  scheme  of  the  diagrams  possessed  the  four  rude 
foriiTis,  in  order  to  point  out  (the  mode  of  prognostica- 
sion)  ;  certain  expressions  were  attached  to  this 
scheme,  in  order  to  announce  omens  :   and  these  were 
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fixed  as  lucky  ot  imlucky.  in  order  to  settle  (what   Was 
to  be  done.)" 

The  commentator  says.  That  the  four  forms  refer  to  the  senior  and 
junior  series  of  the  mah'  and  female  principles  of  nature,  (represented 
by  four  series  of  double  lines,  alt-^rnately  whole  and  divided,  placed 
one  over  the  other  ) 

Thus  in  the  whole  of  this  chapter,  the  word  Shin 
does  not  refer  to  the  Divine  Being  at  all,  and  is  only 
used  in  the  sense  of  mysterious  and  inscrutable,  and 
employed  with  reference  to  the  divining  straws  and  tor- 
toises, which  pointed  out  future  events  in  such  a  wonder- 
ful manner,  that  they  were  called  mysterious  and  inex- 
plicable things.  The  phrase  Kwei  Shin  once  occurs, 
as  referiing  to  invisible  beings,  or  the  contracting  and 
expanding  powers  of  nature,  which  by  their  pantings 
and  ho.ivings  point  out  the  prognostics  of  future  events, 
to  those  using  the  diagrams. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  read, 

"  Confucius  said.  Writing  cannot  carry  out  all  that 
may  be  spoken,  speaking  cannot  carry  out  all  that  may 
be  thought  ;  but  if  so,  are  we  to  consider  that  the  ideas 
of  the  sages  are  not  capable  of  being  perceived  ?  To 
this  Contucins  rep/ied.  The  sages  set  up  the  forms  of 
prognostications,  in  order  to  carry  out  to  the  utmost 
their  ideas  ;  they  appointed  the  diagrams,  in  order  to 
discriminate  fully  between  what  was  true  to  nature  and 
what  was  false  to  nature ;  they  appended  certain  expres- 
sion to  these,  in  order  to  exhaust  what  might  be  said 
on  the  subject  ;  they  then  changed  and  carried  them 
through,  in  order  to  shew  fully  the  advantages  that 
might  accrue  ;  and  they  encouraged  and  stimulated 
the  people  (to  take  advantage  of  the  favourable  and 
avoid  the  contrary),  in  order  to  represent  perfectly  how 
^\^  wonderfully  (the  people  vrould  adopt  this  scheme, 
without  seming  to  know  why.)"        -  ;  iv 

The  commentator  says,  That  which  may  be  conveyed  by  means  of 
language  is  shallovv,  but  that  which  may  be  pointed  out  by  the  forms 
of  prognostication  is  deep.  When  we  observe  the  single  and  double 
strokes  (of  the  primitive  diagrams,)  we  see  that  they  include  an  in- 
exhaustible series  of  changes  in  themselves.  The  changing  and 
carrying  through,  the  encouraging  and  animating,  spoken  of  in  the 
text,  all  refer  to  the  business  of  life  (that  may  be  enquired  into  by 
means  of  the  diagrams.) 
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"The  par&i)hlriwe,  in  eltteidating  the  t^6rd  Shin,  says,  that  the  sages 
%xi6k  the  p61:>^4^tt^)ihd  cH^h^6S  of  the  fbrtos  of  prognostication,  to 
titgeiindSllcolilfiigA  thift  pfeo*p1t6.1;6&^kil  IheWsetves  of  what  was  fa- 
i^tilrable  iVl  the  ^W^OfetiiS,  Sfa'd  to  avoid  what  was  unfavourable  ;  aud 
these  did  fio,  \vithofit  kn0\i^iilg  what  it  was  tWfocL^Qsed  t&ein  ;  thUs  the 
nQraterioudtttes  «ff  the  diagran^d  was  fully  eahthiitied. 

Tfeiiw  it  is  ^ident  that  the  word  Sfehi,  in  this  coti- 

aeaiidtt,  mflst' fcfe  tendfered  by  ^otAt  tttm  c^mm^Qd 

with  inscrutability,  v 
Th€  U»t  ^arxkgraph  ©f  this  chapter  is  ad  follows  : 
*^  To  notice  Si-e  transfottnation^  (of  th'6  di^gi^ams) 
ahii  deeidt  li^Ott  tfcfetti,  de^rends  Upon  (regarding)  the 
changes  {  wHfcih  tliey  maybe  made  to  assuiae  ;)  to 
draw  inferences  and  act  upon  th^tli,  idepfends  on  the  car- 
rying through  {of  the  divining  sdkeih^)  ;  J^  Ijfl  8B  jfc 
to  render  theKri  iaSiif Utahle  and  intelligent,  depends  u- 
pdn  to  ifean  Who  dmployg  the  in  -to  petfett  thfeni  by 
*fifediMti&n,  and  withdiil  speaking  to  induce  belief,  de- 

pfend*  Upon  the  VlttUe  he  msplays.*' 

The^OMHieAl&fc&r  sayS,  Thit  toMiark  thfe  6hahge8  and  catry  through 
the  scheme  of  the  diagrams  and  the  sextuple  lines,  depends  upon  the 
man  who  uses  them  ^  while  the  way  in  which  such  a  man  may  be  ena- 
bled to  reridei:  tbem  ihscriitable  fthd  intelligent,  depends  oa  his  virtue. 

The  paT*phI^6  *ay&,  ^iat  when  the  diagiraina  And  sextuple  lines 
are  prifepsj^d.  And  the  ttraVtB  and  calcuiatbrtS  Bet  to  work,  to  mark 
their  translordlatioBS  and  determine  their  omens^  is  called  the  regard- 
ing of  the  changes,  which  cliahges  previously  existing  in  the  scheme 
'fii'tbe  diagiramS,  At6  cli^al^<^  of  being  noticed  and  determined.  Nd\v 
th6fae  W^  t^kke  u6b  of  the  sehbiit^  of  the  diagf a^Sj  when  they  Srst 
begin  to  select  th'e  BtraWs,  eb^serve  tbe  spohtaneoiis  changes  of  the 
isamie)  and  determine  their  character,  in  (Srder  to  fix  whether  they  re- 
fer  to  the  senior  or  junior  male  and  female  principles  of  nature,  or  to 
the  tatiiiik  iiiciidalib^  tbotioh  and  rest ;  thus  it  lis  that  tlie  Wholfe  de^.ends 
oh  the  <Jhang;es  Which  IM  ikg&s  mark  and  determine.  So  also  to  in- 
fer and  act  upon  tbede,  is  called  a  carrying  through  of  the  scheme  ; 
which  power  cf  being  carried  through  previously  existed  in  the  scheme 
of  the  diagrafiiS,  arid  is  therefore  capable  of  being  inferred  aiid  acted 
«iit.  Thd.s^  ag^h  wlio  ifiedie  li^e  of  the  sehehie  of  the  diAgf-ataas,  af- 
ter having  divided  the  straws,  observe  what  is  indicated  by  those 
chaagesi  and  then  in&r  and  act  them  out  in  the  business  aud  afl^irs 
of  life  3  tlius  it  is,  that  the  whole  depends  upon  the,  carrying  througli 
of  tbe  scheme^  which  the  sages  infer  and  act  out;  It  is  as  if  they  did 
not  depend  on  the  labour  of  marking   and  determining  the  changes^ 

nor  ttf  inffeirritt^  and  acting  them  but,  while  1^  fj^  ^  in  ah  in- 
•sdrtitiibie  Bianhter  Ihey  illustrate  the  princtplea  of  marking  the 
chiaiigfea  and  ddirtyin^  them  through,  Which  shews  that  thfe  whole  de- 
pends upon  the  individuals  who  work  the  scheme.     They  coiled  tha 
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springs  of  action,  and  deeply  meditating  thereon,  the  ideas  are  con- 
glomerated and  completed  in  their  minds  in  a  spontaneous  manner, 
BO  that  without  relying  on  expressions  and  explanations,  these  natu* 
rally  coincide  with  their  views  ;  this  is  truly  what  may  be  called  effect- 
ing a  thing  fll^  RfJ  ^  k1  in  an  inscrutable  and  intelligent  man- 
ner. This  could  not  be  accomplished  by  any  one,  who  did  not  eri- 
ginally  possess  the  virtue  necessary  for  the  same.  For  virtue  is  that 
to  which  the  right  course  of  things  always  tends  ;  when  virtue  is 
abundant  in  the  mind,  then  the  principle  that  harmonizes  with  mark- 
ing the  changes  and  deciding  upon  the  same,  is  carried  out  in  the 
use  of  that  which  is  advantageous  to  one's  own  person,  and  can  be 
well  extended  to  others ;  thus  the  sage's  virtue  comprises  the  fulness 
of  the  scheme  of  the  diagrams,  and  they  are  both  united  in  one  with- 
out interruption  ;  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  sages,  when  they  con- 
sult the  straws  for  the  purposes  of  divination,  are  able  to  bring  out  their 

prognostications  ^0  IJjJ  W^  J21  in  an  inscrutable  and  intelligent 
manner.  For  indeed  the  scheme  of  the  diagrams  could  neither  have 
been  invented,  nor  can  it  be  properly  used  unless  by  the  sages. 

In  the  above  paraphrase,  the  words  ^0  jflj  .  SB  /SS 
are  thrice  adduced,  and  in  each  case  the  idea  g^ven  to 
them  by  the  commentator  is  that  of  mysterious  and  in- 
scrutable, and  acting  in  a  spontaneous  and  incompre- 
hensible manner. 

The  2d  chapter  of  the  last  part  of  the  appended  re- 
marks to  the  Book  of  Diagrams,  begins  as  follows  ; 

"  In  ancient  times  Paou-he  (Fuh-he)  ruled  over  the 
empire ;  looking  up  he  contemplated  the  forms  exhi- 
bited in  the  heavens,  and  looking  down  he  observed 
the  patterns  to  be  found  on  earth  ;  he  also  noticed  the 
marks  made  by  birds  and  beasts,  together  with  the 
suitabilities  of  the  land ;  as  to  near  things,  he  took 
the  pattern  from  his  own  person,  and  as  to  the  distant, 
he  selected  for  imitation  things  in  general  ;  thus  he  in- 
vented the  eight  diagrams,  in  order  to  carry  through 
the  virtue  of  jj^  0^  mysterious  and  intelligent  beings, 
and  to  classify  the  circumstances  of  the  myriad  of 
things." 

The  commentator  says,  That  looking  up  and  down,  towards  the  dis- 
tant and  near,  shows  that  betook  his  pattern  from  more  than  one 
thing ;  but  his  only  object  was  to  verify  the  growth  and  decay  of  the 
male  and  female  principles  of  nature.  The  virtue  of  invisible  and 
intelligent  beings,  refers  to  the  firmness  or  yielding,  the  moving  or 
resting  which  they  display.  The  circumstances  of  the  myriad  of 
things,  refers  to  the  forms  representing  thunder,  wind,  bills,  and 
marshes. 
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The  paraphrase,  on  the  latter  part  of  this  passage,  says,  That  the 
essence  of  the  male  and  female  principle  of  nature  being  recondite, 
constitutes  the  virtues  of  invisible  and  intelligent  beings,  from  which 
we  may  infer,  that  the  words  invisible  and  intelligent  are  employed 
\vith  reference  to  the  abstruse  and  mysterious  qualities  of  the  male  and 
female  principle,  which  the  sages  looked  to  aa  their  pattern,  in  the 
drawing  up  of  the  scheme  of  the  diagrams. 

In  the  5th  chapter  of  the  same  book,  the  3rd  para- 
graph, we  read  as  follows  : 

"  The  geometrical  worm  contracts  its  body,  that  it 
may  spread  itself  out  again  ;  dragons  and  snakes  bur- 
row in  the  ground  (during  winter,)  that  they  may  pre- 
serve their  lives  ;  thus  (men  study)  minutely  the  hid- 
den meaning  of  things,  until  they  penetrate  into  the  jj^ 
my steriousness  of  their  subject,  in  order  to  bring  their 
researches  out  into  external  use  ;  thus  also  they  are 
compliant  (with  right  principles)  in  making  use  of  their 
studies,  and  ensuring  tranquillity  for  themselves,  in 
order  to  honour  internal  virtue." 

The  commentator  thinks,  that  the  minute  searching  into  the  hidden 
meaning  of  things,  until  we  penetrate  into  their  arcana,  is  the  very 
essence  of  contracting ;  yet  such  study  is  the  foundation  of  public  uti- 
lity ;  so  also  carrying  things  out  into  use,  while  we  secure  our  own 
personal  tranquillity,  is  the  very  essence  of  expansion,  and  yet  it  is 
the  means  of  promoting  private. virtue  :  thus  internal  and  external 
objects  are  mutually  attained  and  advanced  together. 

The  paraphrase  here  explains  the  word  Shin,  by  mysterious  and 
inscrutable. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  say  : 

"  Going  on  from  this  (lower  attainment  in  learning) 
the  student  advances,  until  he  attains  a  point  which 
is  perhaps  beyond  common  apprehension  ;  thus  he  ex- 
hausts the  |f(  mysteriousness,  and  understands  the  trans- 
formations (of  nature),  and  reaches  the  fulness  of  vir- 
tue, (or  becomes  a  perfect  sage.)" 

The  paraphrase,  in  illustrating  the  word  Shin,  says,  that  the  stu- 
dent carries  out  to  the  very  utmost  that  which  is  )|||fl  mysterious  in 
heaven  and  earth,  and  inscrutable  in  the  conjunction  of  the  male  and 
female  principles  of  nature.  Thus  we  see,  that  the  word  in  question 
still  bears  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

In  the  10th  paragraph  of  the  same  section, 
"  Confucius  says,  He  who  knows  the  hidden  springs 
of  nature  is  jjj^  inscrutably  wise." 

The  paraphrase  on  tliis  passage  says,  There  is  nothing  under  hea- 
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ven  which  does  not  posses^iita  hidden  8|)ripga,  ^ml  irfie©  ^  maii'ff^n 
know  these,  he  19  qme  whofeas.  ftUmesd  tfl  i»afirutabfe  wisd^QHR  aaditt?* 
telUg^npe. 

The  4tli  s^qtiwR  of  the  s«me  hci»k,  comnflbeaces  thus  : 
''  In  fbrmor  times  the  sages  iayented  the  diagrams^ 

(and  by  their  virtue)  aided  jjj  ft|[  ioyMble.  wd  mt^U 
ligent  beings  in  bringing  fortb.  tfiediviniugsfei^ws^": 

The  commentator  says,  that  the  aidiii|f  of  ipviwblQ  apd  Int^Uigent 
brings,  is  the  sapie  as.  assisting  them  in  th^  work  of  transforiqing  and 
BGUMshiag  things.  The  »eoord  of  the  straws  and  tortoises  used  in" di- 
viiiRtioss  9»^8;^  Thftfe  vh^ft  thft  erqpire  was  tranquil,  and  good  go\ern-^ 
nient  prexgiled,^  tjien  thfe  ptAllM  pf  tl^e  divipwg  straws  were  a  fatbo*)^ 
Iqng,  and  gfrew  together  in  bjanqhes  of  a  hundred  stemsv  FrQtja  which 
the  Chinese  infer,  that  the  virtue  of  the  sages  caused  these  straws 
to  grow,  and  thus:  s^lded  iqvvihle  heilngs  xpt  buringihg  forth  these  stcawA 
for  the  purposes  of  divinaiiQ^ 

Thu&  we  have  gone  through  the  whole  of  tho3€}  pas* 
sages  wbich  we  have  been  enabled  to  discover  in  the 
Book  ol  the  Diagrams,,  i;efemng  to  the  Kweia  and  the 
Shins,  in  none  of  which  c^n  we  disQOver  the  le^st 
traqee  of  ^nity  oi  supremacy,  as  qouneeted  with 
the  ioivisihift  bmngs,  so  called,  and  ha^e  sees  that, 
ia  the  raajofity  of  instances,  the  word  Sbin  is   only   to 

be  rejjdere^  m^steriou§  and  Inacirutn^ble.,    Iiet  usi  now 

t\Ka  t©  the  ^^  Chutt  tsew,  or  Confuciusi'  record  of 

his  own  times^  as  enlarged  upon  by  ^  ^  B^T^^o-kei^- 

ming,  aud  contained  in  the  ^  ^  Tso-chuen. 

In  the  3rd  year  of  ]^  Yiik,  the  duke  of  ^^  Lob,  there  arose 
a  mi^t}uder9t9.nding  between  the  king  of  Chow,  apd  the  count 
of  Qbing,  which  the  parties  attempted  tx)  settle  by  a  treaty, 
and  the  iq,terch3.n,ge  of  hostages,  when  a  good  naan  o^red  his 
advice  on  th.e  subject,  as  follows  :  "  WUen  gQ©4  fs^i.th.  does 
not  spring  from  the  hearts  of  men,  it  is  of  no  use  to  exchange 
hostages.  Let  cordiality  and  concession  be  the  order  of  the 
day,  while  you  treat  people  with  proper  politeness,  and  with- 
out the  excharfcge  oi  hostages,  there  would  be  no  separating 
the  parties.  If  coidiedity  and  good  faith  are  maintained,, 
then  the  straws  tha,t  flo^t  oi*  s-treains,  and  pools,  the  vegeta- 
bles that  abound  in  marshy  grounds,  the  commonest  basket* 
and  pans  among  utensils^,  ai>d:  water  drawn  from  puddles  and 
brooks,  inay  all  be.  presented  '\\\  offerings  to  the  Kwei  Shins, 
or  brought  forward  on  the  tables  of  kings  and  dukes,  how 
much  more  when  good  men  contract  alliances  between  states^ 
and  follow  them  out  with  propriety,  (the  smallest  assurances 
will  be  bitiding);  where  then  will  be  the  use  of  hostages  ?" 
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The?  coHimeQtatQK.  90  this  passage,  telle,  ua,  thtit  the  Kwel 
Shlri^  la  tfw  texi,  refer  to.  the  celestial  Shtns,  aacl  the  hwman 
ICweip,  or  the,  ejcpaoders  of  beaver\  employed  in  bringing 
about,  thft  chants  of  ng-turftj  and  the  Qootraoted  eiwrgies  of 
human  beings,  whigh  are  saprificed  to  by  their  desGendantg. 

In  the  lUh  year  of  Yin,  the  Lob^  Tse^  and  Chiag  suites, 
CQnabined  to  at^taqk  the  Heu  country,  aiod  after  having  gained 
possession  of  the  capital,  the  ruler  of  Tse,  conferred  tl\e 
sovereignty  of  the  cooquered  state,  on  liob,  who  yielded  the 
posgessioo.  of  the  g-cq^uired  territory  to  the  people  of  Chiog. 
The  Qount  of  Chinsc  then  seut  oflicers  to  take  posse^igion  of 
the  eastern  part  oCtliett.  These,  on  entering,  said,  "  Heaven 
has  brought  oaUmity  on  the  Hen  country,  and  the  Kwei 
Shtjfts  (in  charge  of  it)  not  being  able,  to  carry  out  their  views 
upoa  th«  sovereign  of  the  Heu  sta^e,  hAva  borrowed  the  help 
of  out  prince  (te  punish  him..) 

The  QQm.mentator  hero  says^  that  Heaven  having  sent 
down  4jala.mities  on  the  Heu  cou»try»  the  Kwei  Shrmg  were 
very  angry  with  its  sovereign,  aad  not  heln^  able  to  carry 
out  their  views^  and  bring  him  to  punishments  borrowed  the 
help  of  Ching  to  chastise  Heii,  for  its  offences- 
There  is  here  a  m^^nifest  diflereoce  observable  between 
Heaven  and  the  Kwei  Shin*  ^  the  displeasure  conceived 
against  the  refractory,  state  harViog  commenced  with  the  for- 
mer, while  the  latter  seem  to  be  tbe  oJ&c£«s  or  agents  with 
whom  rests  the  e?:ecution  of  the  decree  of  Heaven.;  but  being 
unabie  themselves  to  carry  out  their  views,  they  borrowed 
the  help  of  Ching.  .      , 

In  the  61I1  year  of  ^  Hwan,  the  duke  of  Lob,  Woo,  the 
king  of  Taob^  was  about  to  atta.ck  the  Suy  country,  when  lis- 
tening to  the  advice  of  one  of  his  ministers,  he  kept  his  vete- 
ran soldiers  out  of  sigbtj  whilst  visited  by  an  ambassador  of 
th«  Sdy  country,  and  shewed  only  a  weak  military  array,  in 
brd.ei-  to  delude  his  enemy,  a««d  induce  him  to  venture  into 
the  contest.  The  ambassador,  receiving  the  impression  of 
Tsoq's  weakness,  conveyed  it  to  hifi  sovereign,  who  was  a- 
bout  to  enter  upon  the  attack ,;  when  one  of  his  advisers,  nam- 
ed K'heJeang^  stopped  him,  sayit^, "  Heaven  is  juat  now 
bestowing  prosperity  on  the  Tsob  country,  and  this  shew  of 
weakness,  is  only  to  deceive  us.  Let  not  your  Highness 
hasten  to  this  attack.  I  have  heard  it.  said,  that  snaall  states 
can  only  venture  to  oppose  great  ones,  when  the  suiall  pos- 
sess the  right,  way,,  and  the  great  are.  licentious  in  their  pro- 
ceedings. Now  the  right  way  consista  in  being  faithful  to 
the  people,  and  sincere  towaids  the  Shins-.  When  the  xulers 
thittk  of  benefiting  the  people,  this  ia  fidelity  ;  and  when  the 
chaplains  and  recorders  of  prayer  (sti  sacrifices)  are  correct  in 
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their  expressions,  this  is  sincerity.  At  this  present  time,  our 
people  are  famished,  while  our  prince  gratifies  his  utmost  de- 
sires ;  the  chaplains  and  recorders  of  prayers  are  proud  and 
self-exalted,  daring  the  time  of  sacrifice  ;  in  such  case,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  attempt  can  be  made." 

The  commentator  calls  the  Shins,  here  spoken  of,  Kwei 
Shins,  and  they  probably  refer  to  the  manes  of  ancestors, 
and  the  lares  rustici,  who  were  supposed  to  protect  the  state. 

The  duke  replied,  "My  sacrificial  animals  are  fat  and 
plump,  while  my  offerings  of  grain  are  fully  prepared,  how 
can  I  be  considered  as  insincere  ?  To  which  his  adviser  re- 
plied, "  The  people  are  the  lords  of  the  Shins,  (which  ac-^ 
cordinsf  to  the  commentator  means,  that  the  feelings  of  the 
Kwei  Shins,  towards  any  particular  sovereign,  are  regulated 
by  the  feelings  of  the  people  :)  hence  it  was,  that  the  royal 
sages  first  sought  to  perfect  the  people,  and  afterwards  exert- 
ed their  efforts  in  the  service  of  the  Shtns.  (Those  are  cal- 
led by  the  commentator  Kwei  Shins,  and  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  nine  degrees  of  consanguinity  being  afterwards 
mentioned,  we  should  infer,  that  the  manes  of  ancestors  were 
principally  intended.)  Thus  the  people  being  harmonious, 
and  the  Shins  disposed  to  send  down  blessings,  every  under- 
taking would  be  successful.  But  now  the  people  have  every 
one  their  own  private  views,  and  the  Kwei  Shins  are  without 
a  lord,  (or  one  to  fix  their  inclinations,  in  order  to  afford  him 
protection) ;  therefore,  although  your  Highnesi  may  be 
lavish  in  your  offerings,  what  blessing  can  you  expect  T" 

In  the  10th  year  of  ^  Chwang,  the  duke  of  Lob,  the  ar- 
mies of  Tse  attacked  the  Lob  coimtry  :  the  sovereign  of  the 
latter  state  was  about  to  engage  them,  when  one  Tsae-kwei 
solicited  an  interview.  His  neighbours  said.  There  aie 
beef-eaters  enough  to  counsel  the  prince,  why  must  you  inter- 
fere'! Kwei  said,  Those  beef-eaters  are  a  mean  set  of  fel- 
lows, and  have  no  ability  to  plan  distant  schemes.  Where- 
upon he  went  to  court,  and  asked  the  sovereign  what  he 
meant  to  depend  on  in  this  contest  ?  The  duke  replied, 
Food  and  clothing,  with  such  like  gratifications,  1  do  not 
dare  to  engross  to  myself,  but  am  in  the  habit  of  sharing 
them  with  others.  The  adviser  replied,  These  are  small  fa- 
vours, which  cannot  be  shewn  to  all ;  the  people  will  not 
therefore  follow  you.  The  duke  then  said,  I  do  not  dare  to 
exceed  the  usual  number  of  sacrificial  animals,  with  other 
offerings,  while  my  chaplains  announce  the  true  bill  of  fare 
(to  the  Shins.)  To  which  the  counsellor  replied,  This  is  but 
a  small  instance  of  sincerity,  while  great  acts  of  truth  are 
neglected ;  the  Shins  will  not  bless  such  services.  The 
duke  rejoined,  In  litigations, both  small  and  great,  although 
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I  cannot  examine  the  cases  to  the  utmost,  I  judge  them  ac- 
cording to  my  feelings.  The  counsellor  repIiedrThis  is  ar> 
instance  of  fidelity,  you  can  just  try  one  engagement. 

The  Shins  here  are  called  by  the  commentator  Kwel 
Shins,  and  must  refer  principally  to  the  manes  of  ancestors, 
and  the  lares  rtisHciy  but  it  is  evident  that  the  counsellor  con- 
sidered exactitude  in  serving  them  as  not  equal  to  acts  of 
tr^ith  (displayed  towards  the  people. 

Ib  the  32nd  year,  a  Shin  is  said  to  have  descended  at  Sin, 
(which  means,  according  to  the  commentator,  that  the  sound 
of  some  Shins  came  in  contact  with  men's  senses;)  when 
Hwuy,  the  king  of  Chow,  asked  Nuy-sze-kwo,  saying,  What 
is  the  cause  of  this  ?  To  which  he  replied,   When  a  country 

is  about  to  flourish,  jfj^  ^  intelligent  Shins  descend,  to  con- 
template its  virtue  ;  and  when  it  is  about  to  perish,  the  Shins 
also  come  down,  to  observe  its  wickedness.  Thus  it  is,  that 
we  sometimes  obtain  such  displays  at  the  rise,  as  well  as  at 
the  fall  of  dynasties.  In  the  time  of  Shun,  and  during  the 
Hea,  Shang,  and  Chow  dynasties,  such  things  have  been 
known  to  occur.  The  king  then  said,  What  shall  we  then 
do"?  To  which  the  adviser  replied,  Sacrifice  to  them  with 
such  things  as  are  appropriate,  and  on  the  days  when  they 
approach,  also  take  the  sacrifices  suited  for  such  days.  The 
king  approved  of  this  advice,  and  Hwuy-sze-kwo  departed  ;  on 
hearing,  however,  that  the  people  of  the  Ho  country,  had 
presented  solicitations  (to  the  Shins)  for  the  purposes  of  ob- 
taining some  better  fortune,  he  returned  and  said,  The  Ho 
country  will  be  destroyed;  because  it  practices  oppression, 
and  listens  to  these  Shins. 

The  commentator  says,  that  the  people  are  the  lords  of  the 
Shins,  but  the  ruler  of  the  H5  country  oppressed  the  peo- 
ple, and  listened  to  the  commands  of  the  Shins,  hence  it  was 
evident  that  his  state  would  be  ruined.  Because  the  wishes 
of  the  people  fix  the  monarch  on  the  throne,  and  give  a  turn 
to  the  dispositions  of  the  Shins,  in  inducing  their  protection  ; 
the  pepple  must  therefore  first  be  pleased,  and  the  good  will 
of  the  Shins  will  follow.  Ho  has  reversed  this,  hence  his 
dooni  was  certain. 

The  Shin  is  said,  to  have  remained!  at  Sin  for  six  months, 
when  the  ruler  of  Ho,  directed  the  chaplain  Ying,  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies  Keu,  and  the  recorder  Yin,  to  offer  sacri- 
fice;  whereupon  this  Shin  conferred  upon  him  fields  and  land. 
The  recorder  Yin  said,  Ho  will  certainly  perish.  I  have 
heard  it  said,  that  when  a  state  is  about  to  prosper,  the  ruler 
listens  to  the  people  (in  making  the  government  accord  with 
their  wishes  ;)  and  when  it  is  near  to  ruin,  he  listens  to    the 
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Shins  (in  solloiting  blassings  ftom  thehl.)    P^riheShltt*' 
are  iatelligent,  ckar^  oorrecij  and  ufiright,  »nifbtittly  ateett^v* 
ing  to  all  these  virtues  ;  bui  Uifey  cwifottti  Id  thi6  qtialttifea  of 
men    in  thfc    retributioiis     they   effects    The  Ho  cotintry 
poss^see  may  bad  qualities,  tv^hM  gift  of  laiid  es^  it  Obtain  t 

Upon  this,  the  commematM  remark*,  that  the  Shtn^  giv^eto 
m.&a.  according  to  th&ir  deserts^  sending  down  blessings  updtt 
the  good,  and  calamities  on  the  bad  ;  the  Shins  do  not  fal- 
low their  own  pri^mte^viewe,  in  bringing  down  blessings  or 
curses ;  btrt  in  ihia  respect,  comply  ^i\h  men's  gdOd  or  ball 
qualities.  Seeing  then  that  the  Ho  Country  was  thus  vld*- 
ous,  the  giving  of  land  could  only  be  to  prontote  it*  fOin. 

This  is  the  fir«t  ioatancd,  in  the  Chinese  ciassics^  thM  we 
have  met  with,  of  the  Shins  coming  iato  contact  with  men^ 
except  in  the  fragrant  or  nauseous  Vapours  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  them  at  the  time  of  sacrifice.  In  the  present  case, 
the  Shins  are  said  to  have  emitted  a  sound  perceptible  (o 
human  sensis  ^  perhaps  some  wJiistling  wind,  or^  ft^om  its 
continuance,  some  emission  of  gas  from  an  orifice  in  the 
ground,  for  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  distinct  ut- 
terance. The  disposition,  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  rulers  of 
China,  to  solicit  fevour  fican  this  supposed  Shin,  was  repro- 
bated by  th«  wise  uian  of  the  age,  as  a  currying  of  favour 
with  invisibte  beings,  when  he  ought  to  have  acted  uprightly 
before  the  people,  and  secured  their  good  graces,  whereupon 
the  good  graces  of  the  Shins  would  fbllow.  From  alltjtis  it  is 
evident,  that  tiie  appearance  allucied  to  was  supposed  by  the 
Chinese  to  have  been  that  of  some  invisible  being,  who  was 
capable  of  conferring  blessin?:s  or  inducing  calajnditiesj  though 
always  in  accordance  with  the  conduct  of  men,  and  subject 
to  the  will  of  Heaven. 

In  the  5th  year  cJf  ^  He,  the  duke  of  Ijoo,  the  tulcl'  crf^ 

Tsiu,wished  tobottowatbad  through  the  ^ ^u  coontfy, 
in  order  to  attack  the  H6  country,  when  one  df  Yu^s  coUrt- 
seliurs  dissuaded  his  prince  ftotti  granting  the  request,  ait 
the  ground  that  as  soon  as  H6  was  desii'oyed  Yd  WOuW 
follow.  The  ruler  of  Yu  th^ti  said,  But  the  sacf  ifiee^  whiclr 
I  offer  are  abundant  and  pure,  the  Shins.  w!H  feUV6lj^  gfattt 
me  tranquillity.  To  Which  his  (Jctmsfelfor  replied,  I  h&,ve 
heard  it  said,  that  the  K  Wei  Shirts  are  ficrt  fefiilly  attached  tO* 
any  particular  individual,  but  only  aceofd  with  tho^e  Who 
possess  virtue  ;  hence  the  bopks  of  ChoW  hattne  said,  iMperiai 
Heavert  has  no  fatotirites,  but  merely  aids  lh6  vinuotis.  The; 
classic  also  says,  Sacrificial  grain  Is  riot  odoriferous,  but  fe- 
eplendent  virtue  is  fragtant.  It  further  say^,  that  although 
p^fople  do  not  change  the  ihiug  offered  iti^acriflce,   virtt^ 
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wakes  all  the  iiffere«ce.  Thus  it  is,  that  if  yoii  do  not  pos- 
sess virtus,  the  people  will  not  be  agreeable  to  youT  ruie,  aiid 
then  the  Shiiis  will  not  accept  your  sacrifice.  That  which  the 
ijhins  depend  on,  ig  virtue.  If  the  T^in  country  should  at- 
tg-ck  the  Yii  slate,  while  you  oflfer  up  yoijr  resplendent  vir- 
tu^ a,$  a  fra^rfint  odour,  the  Shins,  will  not  reject  you  t  This 
adyifte  wft$,  howevej:,  4i^^re^ardei,  and  Uie,  coiinseUpr  tqql^ 
hjis  departure 

.  The  qQiminft»itei^oi5  6a3»»  Thiat  the- people  are  the  lo^ds  of  the  Shins. 
(or  those  who  determiop  the  Sbtns,  as  to  whom  they  should  protect.) 
TheBeforev  the  first  ^uty  <^r  a  sovereign  is  to  please  the  people,  and 
when  the  |[jeop,lB  ^  Satfefled  with  his  rule,  the  Shlna  wWF  accept  his 
saprifice-  •  The^  dependence  and  reliance  of  the  Kwei  Shins  \nll  b« 
in  accprdfthce  witii'  Itie  amount  of  virtue  in  the  individual.  Should 
Hi^  Teiif  eountvy  seek  to  arorthrofivr  and  seize  upon  the  Yiu  stato, 
yiii&B  the  sovereign  of  the  lattec  takes  his  sesplendelnt}  rir^iM,  a«4 
eflferiBg1t.np.«9Rfra^^»todq4K,  s^tw9  th«:  Shitj^  abftv^  ^t*d  tihe 
K'hefiWow,:tlwi\lf^ietI^veiSh^rjf  eithe,  hiMs  an<^  rive^ftof  the  Yw 
country  wiiV"9Ptb|^HkeJy  to;  rqewt  %nd  abhoi?  the  g^riftte.  Which 
«hew»,  th»titv5,i¥)t  nece^^ary  tO' 4ej)eAd  oa  the  sacrifices  offered  by 
the  ruler  of  yii,  W,tP  fJ^tise  vy^tue. 

From  the  above  It  is  evidentj^  that  the  S|ilns  alluded  to  are  the  genii 
of  the  tilts  aii^  rivers,     t:  ^  ^^^^^^-  h  ^  ___ 

In  the  lOth  year  of  the  same  dulc^,  tli^  marquis  of  "^ 
T^li'ili  altier^  tiio  burial  jpiic©  9f  th*  prince  K^Ag  (or  the 
in»rdeved  SiiJn*,?|ng :)  in  tjhQ  f^Uoiyiing  autuii^,  i[oo-t'hiih 
went  to  ft  low«r  purt  of  the  oovwjiify,  whuerc  be  dreamed,  that 
^bepriftW  met  with  hm^  andbei^  him  to  ddwe  bis  chariot  ; 
^Pfbile  9Q  doiag  the  pri»»o  iiftform^  bim,  saying;,^  Tl>e  <?hief 
of  T^in*  bftfr  acted,  wntrgufy  I©  prepviety  ;  I  wi^I  th^re^^e 
<»fcof  *i^  the  (Supreme)  Ruler  to  give  the  ^  Tsin  coun- 
try aver  to  the  sovereign  pf^  Tsi'n,  who  will  offer  the  ao- 
ciist<?ni0d  sacrifices  to  me.  The  charioteer  rejplied,  I  have  heard 
it  said,  that  the  Shins  do  not  enjoy  sacrifices  that  are  not  of- 
fered by  persons  of  the  same  clan ;  and  that  the  people  will  not 
do  sacrifice  to  any  but  their  own  relatives  ;  should  you  adopt 
this  plan,  your  sacrifices  will  perhaps  be  cut  off.  I  beg  you 
to  consider  it.  The  prince  assenting  said,  I  will  again  ask  an 

interview  i»  seven  dgy^*  *t  ^^^^  ^^^Y)  ^^  i^e  western  border,  at 
aconjuifer'?  b,o.use.,.wbe?;^you  may  see  me.  The  cha^ripteer 
agreed  to  this  proposal,  aod  tbe.vi^ion  was  withdrawn.  At  the 
time  appointed  he  went,  when  the  prince  informed  him,  that 

f^  the  Supreme  had  given  his  assent  to  the  puniehHQemof  the 
joffeBder,,(tbe  pulej  of  Tain)  who  was  to  b^  defe?ijie4  at  Han. 
.  The  above  represents  the  cgi^e  pf  the  ghost  of  a  iji^^rdered  pripce 
being  dissatisfied,  and  speaking  of  applying  to  the  Supreme  for  ven- 
fesoce:  ^A^^iughi^  ii)teijition,s  ki^o^^a  to  que  of  his  fojrmer  ad- 
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visera,  he  is  told  that  Shins  in  general  do  not  enjoy  flacrilices  that  ai^ 
not  offered  by  people  of  the  same  clan,  and  that  people  do  not  like: 
to  sacrifice  to  any  but  the  manes  of  their  own  family  ;  if  therefore 
he  adopted  the  plan  proposed  of  getting  the  government  passed  over 
to  another  family,  he  would  stand  a  chance  of  losing  the  accustomed 
sacrifices  ;  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinesa  would  be  aa  irreparable 
loss.  The  discontented  ghost  then  considered  of  it ;  and  got;  thie 
murderer  punished,  while  the  country  remained  under  the  goyern- 
ment  of  the  same  family.  What  we  have  to  observe  here,  however, 
is  that  the  ghosts  of  departed  persons  are  called  Shins,  while  the 

sovereign  of  all  is  called  i^  the  (Supreme)  Ruler.  'l^v  "■. 

In  the  26th  year  of  the  same  duke,  the  earl  of  K'hwei  re- 
fused to  offer  the  accustomed  sacrifices  to  Chuh-yung,  and 
Yiih-heung,  (the  ancestors  of  the  Tsob  country,  to  which  the 
state  of  K'hwei  was  attached.)  The  people  of  Tsob,  there- 
fore, blamed  him ;  when  he  answered,  My  predecessor  Hung- 
che  (the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Tsob)  became  sick,  when  the 
Kwei  Shins  would  not  excuse  him,  so  that  he  might  succeed 
to  the  throne,  and  he  retreated  to  K'hwei,  (of  which  he  be- 
came the  ruler.)  In  this  way  I  have  missed  the  inheritance 
of  the  Tsob  kingdom,  why  then  should  I  sacrifice  ? 

The  Kwei  Shins  here  refer  to  the  manes  of  ancestors,  who  are  the 
protectors  of  royal  families,  and  promote  the  one,  or  set  aside  ^  the  o* 
ther  descendant,  as  they  please.  •'  '  ^ 

In  the  28th  year  of  the  same  duke,  one  Tsze-jruh,  of  the 
Tsob  country,  is  said  to  have  prepared  for  himself  a  cap 
and  tassels  adorned  with  gems,  which  he  had  not  worn  ;  be- 
fore going  to  battle  the  Shin  (or  genius)  of  the  Yellow  liver 
addressed  him,  saying,  Give  them  to  me,  and  I  will  give  you 
some  mixed  water  plants  from  the  Mang-choo  marsh.  Tsze- 
yiih  refused,  when  his  son  and  his  cousin  sent  one  Yung- 
hwangto  remonstrate.  Not  giving  heed  to  these,  his  re^ 
prover  said.  Some  have  dared  to  die  for  the  benefit  of 
their  country,  and  you  begrudge  to  give  a  few  gems,  that  are 
onlv  li  ?e  so  much  dung,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  tlte 
success  of  the  army. 

Here  the  Shin,  or  genius  of  the  Yellow  river,  was  supposed  to  be 
able  to  give  success  to  military  operations,  if  his  wishes  were  grati- 
fied. 

In  the  same  year,  a  covenant  is  said  to  have  been  made, 
in  which  are  the  following  expressions:  "Should   any  one 

transgress  this  oath,  may  the  ^  B^  intelligent  and  invisible 
beings,  as  well  as  the  manes  of  our  former  sovereigns,  correct 
and  punish  the  offender.'' 

The  commentator  says,  that  the  invisible  beings  refer  to  the  Shin» 
who  presided  over  the  making  of  oaths,  who  are  here  coupled  with 
the  manes  of  ancestors. 

In  the  3ist  year  of  the  same  duke,  Chitig,  the  duke  of  Wei, 
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dreamt  that  K'hang-shfih  came  to  him,  saying,  That  Seajig^, 
(the  grandson  of  K'he,  second  sovereign  of  the  old  Hea  dy- 
nasty} complained  of  their  having  deprived  him  of  the  accus- 
tomed sacrifices  ;  whereupon  the  duke  ordered  that  sacrifice 
should  be  done  to  Seang.  Ming-'^vob-tsze  objected  to  this,  say- 
ing, the  Kwei  Shins  enjoy  no  sacrifices,  but  such  as  are  of- 
fered by  persons;  of  their  own  clan  ;  what  are  Ke  and  Tsung 
(the  lineal  descendants  of  Hea)  doing,  (that  they  do  not  con- 
tinue the  offerings)  ?  Seang's  not  having  enjoyed  any  sacri- 
ififcies  for  this  long  time,  is  not  the  fault  of  our  Wei  country. 
We  must  not  interfere  with  the  sacrifices  that  we  have  been 
directed  to  offer  by  Chiug-wang  and  Chow-kung  (of  our  own 
dynasty.)  ,    ' ' 

Here  it  is  evident,  that  the  Kwe\  Shins  refer  to  the  manes  of  de- 
parted persons,  who  are  said  not  to  enjoy  any  sacrifices,  but  such  as 

are  oiBTered  by  their  own  descendants,  who  are  of  the  same  7^ 
bteatb,  or  energy  with  themselves.     Should  these  neglect  their  duty, 

it  wbald,  according  to  Confucius,  be  ^Q  merely  fulsome  flattery  for 
others  to  do  tt  for  them. 

In  the  15th  year  of  ^  Wan,  the  duke. of  Lob,  there  oc- 
■curred  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  when  the   chief  caused    the 

4rums  to  be  beaten,  and  an  animal  to  be  sacrificed  to  ^x, 

On  the 
have  the 


the  lares  rusticiy  which  was  contrary  to  propriety 
occurrence  of  an  eclipse,  the  emperor  should  not 


•music  struck  up,  nor  beat  the  drums  at  the  place  of  sacrifice 
to  :  the ;  lares,  (lest  it  should  look  like  a  reproof  to  the  beings 
of  the  ip visible  world)  ;  but  the  princes  of  the  empire  were,  to 
offer 'pre,^6nts  to  the  lares,  (as  being  more  honourable  than 
themselves,)  and  beat  the  drums  in  their  own  courts  ;  (the 
'first  was' done)  in  order  to  manifest  the  service  of  the  Shins, 
and  (second)  to  admonish  the  people,  that  they  were  to  serve 
the  prince  ;  thus  shewing  a  gradation  of  veneration,  which 
was  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients,  - 

'  Here  we  find  that  the  Shins  are  synonymous  with  the  lares. 
•'  In  the  2nd  year  of  s.  Seuen,  the  duke  of  Lob,  the  ruler 
of  the  Tsob  country,  asked  an  ambassador  of  the  king  of 
Chow,  (the  nominal  sovereign  of  the  empfre,)  what  was  the 
"sizie  arid  weight  of  the  tripods,  (which  constituted  the  impe- 
rial regklia)  ?  To  which  the  ambassador  replied,  It  depends  on 
the  virtue  bf  the  reigning  monarch,  and  not  on  the  weight  of 
the  tripods  (that  they  are  not  removed.)  Formerly,  when 
thfiHea  dytiAsty  was  possessed  of  virtue,  people  from  distant 
regions  carrie  describing  the  things  which  their  countries 
j)roduced ;  metal  as  tribute  was  brought  by  the  nine  rulers 
of  provihces,  when  tripods  were  cast;  with  theise  things  delir 
Heated  On  them  ;  thus  all  kinds  of  things  were  prepared,  that 
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the  people  might  knt)W  What  Wete'||$fi-^olar)$hlft§,a^d- 
what  Ig  unclean  (spirits J  ;  and  thus  -wrhen  they  entered  th« 
rivers  and  marshes,  the  hills  and  forests^  they  woyld  B-ot  b« 
startled  by  meeting  with  unusual  thkigs;  while  moua^aia 
clvea,  monstrous  sprites,  with  water  demons  of  various  kindi^ 
would  not  ceme  in  contact  with  them;  in  this  w^^  the  lis* 
of  the  tripods  was  to  unite  the  higher  and  lower  classea,  an 
order  to  carry  out  the  excellent  protection  of  Heaven. 

in  the  text,  the  word  Shtn  is  used  with  reference  to  th«  "correot 
ahd  Tegular  Shins,  such  as  the  expanders  of  nature,  or  the  manes  of 
ancestors  ;  but  in  the  commentary,  where   the  expression^  usedior 

elves  and  sprites  are  explained,  they  are  said  to  be  vl|  jfl^^oantain 

iWb-i«,^and'5jvW  water  demons,  WHh  beasts'  bodies  tfnd  tififctmth 
fcppearances ;  8b  that  the  word  Shin  is,  in  thg  -samft  contiecliou,  tifted 
ia  a  good  and  bad  sense.  ,   :     :       '  :      'r     ',f 

la  the  first  year  df  j^  Chiflg,  the  duke  of  L&b,  oft*  Sfejih*^ 
f ah  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  those  who  break  their  !S)oleiuii 
oaths  and  deceive  a  great  nation,  will  ceriainly  be  ruined :  to 
break  solemn  oaths,  is  infelicitous  ;  ^  deceive  a  great  ^nation, 
fs  uurightiBOils  ^  thus  both  Sliins  and  men,  will  refuse  their 
aid,  i,na  how  can  you  expect  the  victory  ?" 

iH^«  the  Shins  are  those  invisible  beings, .  wbicb  are  appeSll^  tt> 
^ftftlMB  taking  of  ah  <jalh,  and  who,  If  the  oilth  w^rebrokcm,  would 
ToaeHtit,'by  W<thd*tfwl<iglfe8*r  Jjrdtec'liibB.  ■  '■  ^':'::'?-:-'y-^'"^'/-^^ 

fti  ilie  13th  year  of  tfcfe  feattie  dtftce,  the  chtef  o^the  )^ 
OWteg  state,  ah  teceivitig  the  sacrificial  fle^h   at  the  alt^lr 

of  the  ^^  lares  rustici,  manifested  disrespect;  when  the 
duke  of  Ijew  observed,  1  have  heard  it  said,  that -all  men  at 
their  birth  have  received  from  heaven  and  earth  the  due 
ine^um  ;  this  is  called  the  decree  (of  HeaVen,  «^onfen:i«^ 
a  virtuous  nature.)  Therefore  in  all  their  actions,  they  hare 
this  fot  a  pattern,  in  order  to  perfMm  what  is  proper  And 
right  in  regard  to  ceremonies  ;  thus  settling  the  virtHous 
nature  decreed  by  Heaven.  Capabte  persons  -nourish  this, 
in  ordet  to  obtain  happiness ;  incapable  persons  destroy  4t, 
and  get  to  themselves  misery.  TPhus  it  is,  that  those  in  exal- 
ted stations  should  be  attentive  to  ceremonies,  and  those  in 
the  lower  ranks  of  society,  should  be  strenuous  (4n  the  service 
of  their  euperioTS.)  Attehtion  to  ceremonies  is  nowhere  so 
much  displayed,  a^s  in  carrying  out  respect  to  the  utmost ; 
and  strenuous  exertioti  is  nowhere  so  much  seen,  as  in 
earnest  devotedness  ;  respect  consists  in  nourishing  the  ^htns 
i(or  placing  the  sacrificial  flesh  before  them  in  a  proper  man- 
trer)  ;  and  streimous  exertion  consists  in  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  one's  station.    The  great  business  of  a  state  consists   in 
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^i^KlatUng  9sicrh3ce0  aad  war  :  in  sacrifices,  the  offerings  vf 
flesh  e^ofild  be  held  up  ;  in  the  thne  of  wax,  to  receive  the  so- 
crificiall  flesh,  is  a  great  matter  with  the  Shios  ;  but  this 
chief<0lfChmf  is  indolent,  and  has  neglected  his  duty  ;  it  is 
iuost  likely,  therefore,  that  be  'will  be  oterthrowH. 

Here  it  is  evident,  that  the  word  SKtn,  refers  to  the^p^  ktresru»- 
Yurf,  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  guardians  of  a  oountiy,  and  whe  Jf 
properly  sacrificed  to  would  grant  success  in  ww:.  ' 

In  the  16th  year  of  the  same  duke,  Ofte  Shuh-sfae  delivered 
hie  gen-tittjents  on  war,  to  the  following  effect :  Kindness, 
rigonr,  sacrifice,  Tectitude,  propriety,  and  fidelity,  are  the  ma- 
terials of  war ;  kindness  is  necessary  to  shew  favour,  rigour 
to  correct  the  vicious,  saciifice  to  serve  the  Shins,  rectitude 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  "people,  propriety  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  leisure  seasons,  and  fidelity  to  maintain  posses- 
sion of  things  ;  thus  will  the  Shtns  send  down  blessing^, 
and  injury  will  never  be  sustained;  the  people  becoming 
wealthy  and  great,  will  be  harmonious  and  unanimous  in 
obedience ;  they  will  invariably  erett  their  utmost  strength  in 
following  the  commands  of  theii;  stiperiors,  and  brave  death, 
in  order  to  supply  every  deficiency  j  l!his  is  the  way  to  ensure 
success  in  warfare. 

The  Shins  abore  alhiAed  to,  Ktet^  same  as  those  spoken  of  in  the 
^preceding  paragraph,  who  ate  supposed  to  grant  success  in  war. 

In  the  7th  year  of  ^g  Sgang,  the  duke  of  Lob,  a  referenc* 
is  made  to  the  Shifts,  which,  being  a  quotation  from  the  Book 
of  Odes,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  repeat. 

In  the  10th  year  of  the  same  duke,  the  ruler  of  Suag  g&vte 
A  feast  to  the  chiefs  of  Tsin  and  IjOo,  in  which  he  madeuise 
of  ceremonies  and  viands  which  were  pecUliztr  to  Ihe  empe- 
ror, when  the  former  of  the  two  guests  became  ill :  thrti^gh 
ftight.;  one  of  his  advisers  wished  to  offer  up  prayers  on  his 
'behalf,  when  another  objected,  saying,  "  I  originally  objected 
to  the  ceremoTiies,  and  the  riih-r  of  Sung  would  employ  'ftiem ; 
if  the  Kwei  SMns  have  anything  to  say  in  th,e  niatter,.  let 
them  inflict  their  vengeance  on  Siing."  After  this,  the  ^ief 
<jf  Tsin  recovered.  "  •  '  ; 

■Here  the  KweVShhis  allttde  to  those  invisible  beings,  -wiio  art  wip- 
posed  to  lake  umbrage  at  infringements  of  due  order  in  '(he  lis*  tif 
'Oeretndnies.'  :'.  -'y-'^^'r'^"''"  ^yr-'J ,  ■'■-'■-'i.-  i 

In  the  11th  year  of  the  same  duke,  an  oath  was  entereidtn- 
t0  between  various  states,  to  the  following  effect :  ''Let'  all 
tlkdse  who  join  this  confederacy  avoid  noonopolisiil^  (ebra  in 
:year«  of  sbarcity,  and  stopping  up  the  advao^tagto  of  )^e  pe©- 
iple,;  jbt  us  heitb«r  prolbect  villains,  nor  harbour  ^coimdrels  j 
i>ut  let  ftts.  'help  one  anothesr  in  calamity  and  affliction ,  and  pi' 
^Y  tho^  who  ate  in  tsiou^le  and  confusion,  sympathizing 
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with  each  other  in  our  attachments  and  aversions^  while  we 
maintaiu  the  royal  house  of  Chow.  Should  any  of  us  breaik 
this  engagement,  let  those  who  watch  over  the  careful  kee|K 
ing  of  oaths,  the  genii  of  famous  hills  and  rivers,  the  host  of 
Skins,  and  the  multitude  of  those  sacrificed  to,  the  manes  of 
the  former  kings  and  dukes,  with  the  ancestors  of  the  seven 
cla^s  and  the  twelve  states,  let  all  these  intelligent  Ships 
exterminate  the  ofienders."  ;  ,    :  "• 

Here  ft  is  (Bvident,  that  the  word  Shin,  refers  to  the  invisible  guar- 
dians of  oaths,  the  genii  of  hills  and  riversi  the  manes  of  ancestors, 
and  former  rulers,  who  are  all  included  under  the  title  of  intelligent 
Shins. 

In  the  14th  year  of  the  same  duke,  the'chief  of  Tsob  asked 
one  of  his  advisers  whether  the  Wei  people  had  not  gone  to 
too  great  a  length,  in  banishing  their  prince  t  To  which  the 
counsellor  replied,  Perhap3;the  prince  had.gone  to  too  gieat 
a  lengthjalready ;  a  good  prince  will  reward  the  good,  and 
punish  the  licentious  ;  he  will  nourish,  the  people  as  though 
they  were  his  children,  overspreading  them  like  heaven,  an4 
supporting  theni  like  earth  ;  and  then  the  people  williibnour 
their  prince,  loving  him  as  their  father  and  mother,  looking 
up  to  him  as  the  sun  and  moon,  venerating  him  as  (they 

would)  1^  ^  invisible  and  intelligent  beings,  and  dreading 
him  as  they  do  the  peals  of  thunder  ;  how  then  could  they 
think  of  banishing  hira  ?  The  prince  is  the  lord  of  the  Shins, 
and  the  hope  of  the  people.  But  when  a  monarch  distress- 
es the  people,  and  neglects  the  sacrifices  due  to  the  Shins, 

his  subjects  will  lose  all  hope,  and  the  Jp;  ^  lares  rustici, 
will  have  no  one  to  preside  at  their  sacrifices,  how  then  can 
they  use  hitw,  and  wtat  else  can  they  do  but  reject  him  ?      ' 

Here  the  commeDtator  «ays.  That  the  prince  presents  the  sacrifices, 
and  therefore  is  the  lord  of  tie  Shins ;  he  diffuses  abroad  hiskindness, 
and  hence  is  the  hope  of  the  people.  From  this  :  we!  may  learn, 
that  l^e  Shins  here,  mean  those  lares  aud  manes  which  the  chiefs  of 
e^ch  state  sacrificed  to,  in  order  to  gain  their  protection. 

In  the  18th  year  of  the  same  duke,  the  chief  of  Tse,  invad- 
ed the  north  part  of  the  Tsin  country,  when  a  general  of  the 
latter  state,  named  Heen-tsze,  marched  to  the  attack  of  the 
Ts*  country.  Before  setting  out,  he  dreamt  that  he  had  a 
lawsuit  with  one  duke  Le,  whom  he  had  formerly  killed,  in 
which  he  was  non-suited,  while  the  duke  struck  at  him  with 
his  halberd,  and  his  head  fell  on  the  ground  before  him ; 
kneeling  down,  he  thought  he  put  it  on  again,  and  ran  away, 
wlien  He  met  with  a  eertaia  conjurer.  The  next  day,  he  fell 
in  with  this  conjurer  m  the  road,  and  compared  notes  with 
him,  (for  the  conjurer  had  had  a  similar  dream,)  when  the  ne- 
«oinan^er  said,  Yoa  will  certainly  die,  and  if  you  go  on  any 
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expedition  to  the  east  (or  towards  the  Tse  country,)  it  wilf 
then  be  carried  out.  Heenrtsze  assented  to  this,  nnd  when 
the  ruler  of  Tsin  ;went  to  the  attack  of  Tse,  and  he  was  a- 
bout  to  cross  the  Yellow  river,  he  took  a  pair  of  gems  tied 
with  a  red  tape,  and  praying,  said,  "  The  chief  of  Tse,  rely- 
ing on  his  fastnesses,  and  depending  on  his  multitudes,  has 
abandoned  pacific  intentions  and  broken   the  usual  peace, 

while  be  has  ipsultied  jji^  3E  the  lords  of  the  Shins,  (that  is 
the  people.)  Therefore  your  minister,  the  prince  of  the  Tsin 
country,  has  assenibled  his  lords  to  attack  him,  while  I  his 
servaat,  am  ranked  among  his  followers.  If  we  obtain  the 
victory,  it  will  not  tend  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Shtns,  and  I 
his  servant  will  not  presume  again  to  cross  this  river ;  thus  I 
leave  it  with  your  Shinships  to  consider  of  it."  So  saying, 
he  sank  the  gems  in  the  stream,  and  crossed  over. 

The  phrase  *' lords  of  the  Shins,"  is  usually  applied  to  rulers 
but  here  to  the  people ;  because,  if  there  were  no  people,  there  could 
be  no  prince,  and  thus  the  Shins  could  have  no  one  to  preside  at 
their  sacrifices  ;  the  Shins  being:  mentioned  in  connection  with  oaths, 
shews  that  the  reference  is  to  those  invisible  beings  who  preside  over 
the  keeping  of  oaths.  •  /     • 

In  the  27th  year  of  the  same  duke,  Tsze-miih  enquired  of 
Chaou-mung,  what  he  thought  of  the  virtue  of  Fan-woo-tsze  ? 
to  which  he  replied,  that  his  family  affairs  being  well-re- 
gulated,, his  arrangements  could  be  spoken  of  throughout  the 
Tsin  country,  without  the  need  of  concealing  anythiiig ;  and 
when  his  criers  and  chaplains  offered  the  accustoiried  incense, 
his  virtue  was  sufficient  to  gain  him  credit  with  the  Kwei 
Shins,  and  he  had  no  cause  to  be  ashamed.  Tsze-muh  re- 
tired and  informed  the  king,  when  the  king  said,  How  exalt- 
ed i?  he?  being  able  to  gratify  both  the  Shins  and  men,  he 
can  illustriously  aid  these  five  princes,  in  order  to  become  the 
superintendent  of  the  confederacy. 

Frpm  the  association  of  the  Kweis,  we  may  infer  that  the  Shins  here 
refer  to  the  manes  of  progenitors,  and  the  lares  rustici,  who  were 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  state. 

In  the  first  year  of  ^  Chaou,  the  dulce  of  Loo,  the  ruler 
of  Tsin  fell  sick,  when  the  chief  of  the  Tsi'n  country  sent 
Kung-sun-keaou.  on  an  embassy  of  peace,  and  to  enquire  after 
the  prince's  Jjealth,  Shuh-heang  asked  the  ambassador, 
saying,  Oo  our  chiefs  becoming  ill,  the  prognosticators  said, 
that  Smh-shtn  and  Tae-t'hae  were  the  causes  of  the  calami- 
ty; but  the  i-ecorder  does  not  know  who  they  are  ;  I  feeg 
therefore  to  enquire  what  Shins  these  are  1  The  ambassa- 
dor replied,  that  Kaou-sin,  or  the  E  uperor  Kuh,  (the  pre- 
decessor of  Yaou)  had  two  sons,  the  eldest  called  Yu-ptb, 
and  the  youngest  Shih-shin  ;  these  lived  in  a  wood,  and  were 
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always  c|.HarrelHng  and  fighting  ;  oa  which  'account  Tawjnr 
disapproved  of  them  ;  he  therefore  removed  the  first  to  Shaitg^ 
kew,  la  preside  over  the  mornmg  star,  and  the  seeoikd  to  Ta» 
hea,  i<>  preside  over  Orion.     Thus  we  perceive   that    Shiih. 

Shin  is  theJ5$  Shio  of  Orion  ;  and  from  other  circumstances 

we  know  that  T'hae-t?hae  was  the  jjj^  Shin  of  the  rive^ 
Fun  5  but  neither  of  these  have  any  tiing  to  do  with  youf 
prince's  person.  The  Shins  of  the  hills  and.  rivers  induce 
inundations >  droughts,  pestilences,  and  epidemics,  and  must 
then  be  sacrificed  to  ;  so  the  Shtns  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stais  produce  snow,  hoar-frost,  wind,  and  rain,  at  unfavoura- 
hle.seiis<ms,^and  must  then  be  propitiated  ;  but  the  sickness 
of  your  ruler  springs  from  his  conduct,  his  diet,  or  his  plea- 
sures, with  which  die  Shins  of  the  hills  and  rivers,  or  of  the 
stiic-s  and  planets,  have  nothing  to  do,  H^  then  proceeded 
to  point  out,  that  by  the  improper  dieiLribatio.  of  his  time,  and 
by  a>c  keejTJn..^  olcoi^cubiaes  of  'he  ^am? 
bfCfi^ht  vhis  sicknes:-  ^n  himself,  which 
w^MiUi  jwy»e4y.  he  'A'ould  ret  ovci,  To 
replied,  Tins  is  coiLainly  the  case,  -;  ■       •  ,    . 

Here  it  is  evident,  thai  the  Shinst  spoken  of  ^r^  the  presiding  genii 
of  hiHs-and  Timers,  and  of  the  heavenly  bcxiies,  tp  whom  the  anoibasdat 
durdijdiiot  Mcrib^  the  prmce'f  sicknestij.  sp  jn^oh  as  to  hit  p^q 
conduetv'  ■  '''■:.■   ■■  \.  y-. ■.:..-..     ^-  -    '■  vi:'^-':  • 

la  the  7th  year  of  the  ^aijie  d^ke,  the  kln^  pf  Tsobj  wishiqg 
to  inducq  the  chief  of  the  JiOacPuntry  to  visit  Tsop,  said^  that 
"theKwei  Shins  of  his  predecessors  wexe  r«>ally  dependiiij^  ot; 
hiai,  how  much  more  he  himself;"  where  w#  se^  that  th^ 
wards  Kwei  Shin  must  refer  to  the  maties  of  departed 
ancestors: 

In  th.e  same  year,  Ts^e-san,  of  the  Chmg  country,  was 
sent  on  a  peaceful  embassage  to  the  Tsin  country  ;  when  the 
chief  of  Tsin  bein^  sick,  Han-seun-tsze  went  to  jneet  the 
stranger,  and  privjUeiy  addressed  him,  saying.  Our  ruler  has 
been  unwell  for  three  months,  and  though  we  have  visited 
every  shrine  to  supplicate  blessings,  the  disease  is  increased 
rather  than  diminished.  I  have  lately  dreamed  that  a  yellow 
bear  came  in  at  the  door  of  the  sleeping  apartment  \  is  not  ifel? 
some  malicious  demon  ?  To  whioh  the  ambassador  replied^ 
Since  your  prince  has  such  an  inteUigent  minister  to  jjrac- 
tice  a  magnanimous  government,  what  malignity  haye  you  to 
apprehend?  Formerly  Yaou  banished"  Kwan  tp  tJie.  Yu 
hill,  where  his  Shin  was  turned  into  a  yellow  bear,  and  en- 
tered into  the  abyss  of  Yu  ;  hence  he   was  hpnour^d  wHh 

the  JCjl  imperial  sacrifice  by  th^Hea  dynastty  (becayse  Kwan 
waa  tLefatte  of  th^  fpuad^i  of  iliat  dy  natty ;)  fwjd  ipdfe^ 
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all  the  thre«  dynasties  sacrificed  to  him.  How  is  it  possi- 
bl«  that  the  Tsin  country,  though  the  head  of  the  confedera- 
cy, has  not  yet  sacrificed  to  this  Shin  ?  Han-tsze  then  offer- 
ed the  border  sacrifice  of  H?a,  and  the  chief  of  Tsfn  obtained 
some  intermission  of  his  disease. 

Here  the  word  Shin  is  employed  to  designate  the  manes  of  a  de- 
parted person,  who  though  himself  in  disgrace,  was  the  father  of  a 
race  of  kings,  and  therefore  sacrificed  to. 

About  the  sam^  time,  the  people  of  the  Chincr  country  be- 
came alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  Pih-yew  (whom  they  had 
put  to  death,)  saying,  Pih-yew  is  come  ;  at  which  word  th' 
people  ran  away  in  all  directions.  A  certain  person  the 
dreanit  that  Plh-yew  came  to  him,  clad  in  armour,  sayit" 
"  Next  year  I  will  kill  Sze-tae,  (a  man  who  had  aided  in  ti^ 
death  of  Pih-yew)  ;  and  the  following  year  I  will  kill  Kung- 
8un-tan  (a  fellow  conspirator.)  At  the  time  a  ppointed,  Sze- 
tae  died,  at  which  the  people  were  alarmed ;  a  nd  the  follow- 
ing year  Kung-sun-lan  died,  which  frigh^ned  them  still 
more;  whereupon  Tsze-san  set  up  Kung-sun-see  (the  son 
of  the  latter,)  and  Seang-che  (the  son  of  the  former,)  lo  be 
great  ofiicers,  in  order  to  soothe  the  ghosts,  and  the  bad  in- 
fluence ceased.  One  asked  tlie  reason  ;  upon  which  he  said, 
When  the  Kweis  have  some  place  (such  as  an  ancestorial 
temple)  to  retire  to,  they  do  not  become  malignant ;  thus  I 
have  promoted  their  two  descendants,  (that  they  might  be 
entitled  to  sacrifice  to  them  in  the  ancestorial  temple,)  and  so 
the  ghosts  have  a  place  to  revei  t  to.  When  Tsze-san  went 
to  the  Tsin. country,  one  asked  him,  saying,  Is  it  true  that 
jpih-yew  could  turn  himself  into  a  ghost  ?  Tsze-san  said, 
Yes  :  when  people  are  born,  and  first  transformed,  their  spiri- 

^-ual  nature,  is  called  the  6^  grosser  part  of  the  soul  :  'after 
^ey  have  been  born  some  time,  the  grosser  part  of  their 
spiritual   nature  begins  to   move  and  expand,  and  then  it  is 

called  the  ^§  finer  soul.  When  thev  obtain  much  authority 
and  subtility,  then  both  the  finer  and  grosser  souls  become 
more  vigorous  ;  and  possessing  subtility  and  clearness,   they 

go  on  until  they  arrive  at  jp^  H^  the  state  of  invisibility  and 
intelligence. 

The  commentator  says,  When  a  man  merely  possesses  subtility, 
the  Shtn,  or  invisible  part  of  hb  nature  ig  not  yet  displayed ;   and 

when  he  merely  possesses  clearness,  the  jjjl^  f^piritaal  part  of  his  na- 
ture is  not  yet  blended  ;  but  when  the  subtility  is   accumulated,  he 

goes  on  towards  the  state  of  pp  inTisibility ;  and  when   the  clearness 

is  accumulated,  he  goes  on  to  ^q  intelligence.  ;  ^  , ,    .  ; 

In  the  above  passage   die  discourse  is  evidently  about   the 
ghosts^  of  departed  persons,  and  to   prove   that   such  ghosts 
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exist,  tbeGhineae  reasonergoes  on  frotij  th^  cqmiderfiiAot^  . 
of  tlie  grosser  ai^d  finer  part  of  the  human  soul,    to  poini  oiil 
tl^e  passing  on  of  the  spiritual  powers  of  mm  iuXq  .(oe  state. 

<>f  W  RB  inVisit>ilSty    and  Sntelligfehce.      Shewing  thbi,  dH  . 
his  estimation,  the  state  of  invisibility  ftftd  it»teLEgenee  wfts 
XMfthm^  more  than  the  refinement  and  perfection  of  this  ft|iki- 
toial  powers  of  man.  y-        ; 

In  the  same  year,  the  eldest  son  of  Seflng',  the  dwke  of  Wei, 
ii^#«  Uinfe  ia  his  feet.  Jind  the  prime  minister  of  the  state  had 
4  dfeam,  dwecting  him  to  setup  the  younger  son  •  on  cdn-- 
*HiMn^g  the  diagrams,  they  ti-ere  also  favoumhle  to  the  yoMng* . 
^^•eonj  Wh^n  the  prime  minister  «till  dofubted  of  the   pt6ptU 
©''5' of  netting  aside  the  elder '-*»or'n,   he  was    told  by  one  di 
*^e  dounsellors,  *' the  elder  prince  is  not  perifectihfeia  parts^ 
and  being  lame  in  his  feet  i&  compelled  to  sit.     Now  the  ruler 
ctf  a  s  fe^ite  mu  &t  preside  over  the  lares  An  d  jo  enat^s,  m  us  t  at- 
tend to  the  sacrifices,  must  manage  the;  business  of  the   peo- 
ple, must  feerve  the  Kwei  ShTGs,  and  be  |>resent  at  the  imperi- 
al audiences  ;  how  dan  he  do  all  this  iri  a  sitting  posture?" 

Tfe6  K^ei  Shirts  are  here  used  for  the  manes  of  •anoeetors,  and  the 
^liii  of  hill*  and  livers,  to  which  the  mkr  of*  ita^  ^ad  to  sacrifice. 

In  the  13tb  year  of  the  same  duke,  the  .«ing  of  the  Tsob 
fcouotry  had  no  son  by  his  principal  wdfe^  but  five  by  concu*. 
bines  ;  he  therefore  performed  a  variety  of  Bervices  towards 
ihe  host  of  those  to  whom  he  looked  up  for  pifotBotioo  (via. 
the  presiding  genii  of  the  stars  and  planets,  Mb  and  ■rivers,) 
and  prayed  to  them,  saying,  I  beg  of  yora  S-hins  to  select  onfe 

t>nt  of  these  five,  to  be  the  lord  of  the  Jjl;  ^^  lares  and  pe^ 
ijates  ;  and  then  presenting  a  gem  before  thes^  objects  of  his 
tttist,  he  sraid.  Let  the  one  who  worships  upon  this  gem  be 
the  one  whom  the  Shins  have  appointed  •  and  who  will  dare 
fo  oppose  their  wishes  ?  Having  then  buried  the  gem  in  the 
ha\]  of  the  ancestorial  temple,  he  caused  his  five  soms  to  fast, 
And  come  in  to  worship  according  to  seniority.  The  first 
stepped  over  it  ;  the  second  passed  his  elbow  near  it ;  the  Xhird 
and  fourth  were  very  far  off;  and  the  fifth,  who  was  an  infant 
in  arms,  was  brought  in  to  worship^  and  pressed  the  tassel 
of  the  gem.  This  last  was  therefore  considered  the  one 
chosen. 

Here  the  objects  of  trust  are  said  to  be  the  genii  of  tl\e  stars  and 
planets,  hills  and  rivers,  who  are  expressly  called  Shins.  In  the 
jame  paragraph,  tliere  are  various  other  refereBces  to  the  Bhitis,  con- 
veying the  same  idea. 

About  the  same  time,  a  counsel^i^r  of  the  Tsob  country  ^adc 
the  following  statement,  "  Accord Jn^  to  the  regulations  of  the 
intelligent  kings,  the  princes  of  rfie  etnpire  should  ahnug,lly 
£!©tae  to  court,  in  order  to  record  i heir  business  ;  ^t  intervals 
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•f  (bvee  yeiiis  tfa»j  aiiould  ftttend,  to  diacoUFse  oti  propriatjr; 
the^  ahttuid,  at  etvery  aep^nd  trioanial  riqit,  fof m  ati  zMw6m^ 
hlagi,  i^  Qiwlieii!  to  display  4]ie  digaky  of  th&  ompke  ',  i^ey^ 
^hdold  at '^eif^y  second  laissemblage,  enter  in  a  sworn  ocna- 
pae>t,  IB  orider  to  luanifeist  A  good  understands^  ;  thus  the  re^ 
edfdfif  ;basanes8  woixid!  opemte  on  the  friendiy  feeling  bsr 
t^eeAithBopantiegt,-  the;  dia6oursing  on  propriety  wwuiki  hav^ 
its  ^fbot  an,  the  arrangement  of  classes  ;  the  displays  of  dig'* 
nity  would  be. ead^ibited jbelbre  the  multitude;  axi.d  the  matiii* 
lestati<»)  of  good  unddcstandiing'  wouid  be  displayed  before 
the  Shtoe,  (ia  whosa  pfeseiloe  the  oaths  were  taken.) 
''The  SWiis  naentioned  here  are  those  in  whose  presence  efaths  wer^ 
taken,  and  who  took  CO  gnTzance  of  the  same. 
"  III  the  20th  }^r  of  the'  same  dukej  the  ruler  of  the  ^9t 
country  had  a  cough,  which  was  attended  with  fever  ;  a  yeai: 
jravftigf  elapsed  without  SLny  irnjaTovementj  many  enyoys  irom 
the  diffsrent  princes  of  the  empire  carrjg  to  enquijre  regarding 
his  health  ;  when  two  of  his  advisers  suggested  to  th§  c|iie^ 
sd-jrrps",.  We  h^ve  served  thij  Kwei  Shiipis  liberally,  ^nd  hay^ 
been  Qicessive in  9d|r  fittentbns  to  the  manes  of  ftii?  former 
djjk^s,  syid  ye,t  tfiift  sickriess  Qf  yqiiv  lEghne^s  constituted  a 
fip-oiind  of  ari^ietytq  the  different  princes  ;  it  must  Chen  be 
the  fault  of  the.  chaplain ,  ?i,nd  recorder  (who.  conduct  the  sa- 
crifices) f  ti^efrrinqes  not  being  aware  of  this,  asci:ib§  it  to 
our  want  of  relfpQCt.  Why  does  not  your  Higl^ness  piit 
tHe$e'oHiceTS'tp'  de^thj  3,3  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  ftnvpy/i^ 
yiierchief^  niad^lf^s  sugg^^^^^^  known  to  Yen-tsze  :  wlio 
replied  by"  reiatiiiff  tq'hltn  the  case  of  an  officer  of  the  Tsid 
eounqryvthatih^jVb'egp  attefiitive  to  the  ire^lation  of  his  fa- 
mily, and  whose,  chapiiain  and  recorder  had  been  sincere  in 
the  statements  they  bad  made  at  the  time  of  sacrifice,  80  that 
there  was  no  oecassion  to  make  any  particular  supplication 
toi  the  Kwei  Bhtn s.  The  4?hief  askied,  what  that  had  to  dd 
miik,  the  case  in  hand  ?  To  which  Yen-ts^  replied,  In  thd 
«aise  of  a  virtuous  prince,  Jijoth  at  home  and  abroad  there  will 
be:  n^negiec^t  above  and  ft^low  there  wa4  be  no  complaiRts, 
publae  undertakings  will  be  eixenrtpt  from  untowardnessj 
imd  the  servides  p^forn^ed  by  the  chaplain  and  reGOFdisr  witl 
he  situietie',  so  ae  to  ckll  «Hp  no  feeling  of  sha^ae ;  thus  the  Ewei 
JShlna ;  will  enjey '  ithe  Baicrifices^  the  country  wMl  becohie 
prosperouSj-qndthei  Otffieefs  in  cinestion  will  partake  of  its 
|>rosf)f3rtiy.:  ^  When  they  pray  for  vernal  blessings  or  lej*^- 
tbened  years,  being  amplcryed  by^a  sinceire  pridce,  their  w<>rm 
,#^' be  fxithfui  ahi  sincere  before  the  Kwei  ShVns.  Biit 
<irh8n  .th^fh^^pela  id  rifc^t with  a  licentious  pwnce,  intemaS 
and :  e|:itcirBal  afiairs  fvoll  ibe  defle^tgd  a)^  per v^se;  eu  penoss 
Aqdunfariocfa  Iwiii  4i>a.lbud^  «n  thei^r  i^ompletitUs^  pnbiie  engage- 
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menu  will  turn  out  contrary  to  meti^a  wishes;  these  an^  .» 
rarjety  of  other  improprieties  taking  place,  while  no  i^^&rd 
is  paid  to  remonstrances,  the  prince  not  fearing  the  Kwei 
Shins,  and  the  Shins  getting  enraged  and  the  people  vexed, 
wheii  the  chaplain  and  recorder  under  such  circumstancei» 
present  their  petitions  sincerely,  they  must  say,  that  it  is  the; 
prince's  fault.  Thus  the  Kwei  Shins  will  not  accept  the 
<jffering,  but  will  send  down  calamity  on  the  country,  ia 
-which  theofScetrs  above-named  will  participate. 

The  wise  man,  by  thus  turning  the  attention  from  the  oficiatinj^ 
chaplain  to  the  prince  himself,  saved  the  former,  and  reformed  tti^ 
latter.  On  reviewing  the  whole  relation  we  must  conclude,  that  the 
Kwei  Shins  referred  to  are  those  usually  served  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
different  states,  who  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  bring  down  or 
«yert  the  calamities  of  chiefs  and  people. 

In  the  works  of  Yen-tsze,  we  have  the  following  accouai 
of  the  afiair  : 

"The  duke  was  afflicted  with  eruptions  and  fever,  for 
a  whole  year  without  cessation  ;  when  he  summoned  Hwuyr 
keen  and  Seang-kew-iceu,  with  Yen- tsze,  and  asked  ihera, 
saying,  My  sickness  is  very  severe ;  and  I  have  sent  the  re- 
corder Koo,  with  the  chaplain  T'ho,  to  perambulate  the  hill* 
and  rivers,  and  to  visit  the  ancestorial  temples,  at  which 
were  offered  sacrificial  animals  and  presents  in  abundance  j 
indeed,  the  number  was  constantly  more  than  what  my  pre- 
decessor Duke  Hwan  bad  offered  ;  in  fact,  for  every  one  that 
Duke  Hwan  offered,  I  have  presented  two  ;  and  yet  my  sick- 
ness contifLues  thus  excessive.     I  intend    therefore   to  kill 

these  two  officers,  in  order  to  gratify  J2  W  ^^^  Supreme 
Ruler  ;  will  this  be  right?  Hwuy-k'hecn  and  Seang  kew- 
keu  said,  It  would,  Yen-tsze,  however,  did  not  reply.  When 
the  duke  said,  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  Yen-tsze  asked.  Does 
your  Highness  think  the  prayers  offered  by  the  chaplain  to  be 
of  any  avail  ?  Having  replied  in  the  affirmative  ;  the  ques- 
tion was  again  put,  If  the  prayers  be  available,  then  the  curs- 
es must  be  prejudicial.  Your  Highness  removes  to  a  distance 
faithful  ministers,  and  stops  up  the  avenues  of  reproof,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  expression  of  an  adverse  opinion.  I  have  heard 
it  said,  that  your  near  servants  arc  dumb,  and  your  distant 
ministers  silent,  so  that  every  mouth  is  soldered.  From  east 
to  West  of  our  country,  there  are  many  of  the  people  who  com- 
plin, and  revile,  and  curse  your  Highness  before  the  Suprema 
i8,uleri  Now  when  a  whole  country  curses  you,  and  only 
two  men  bless  you,  although  they  should  bless  ever  so  well, 
they  could  not  prevail.  Moreover,  ifthe  chaplain  were  to 
speak  the  truth,  he  would  blame  your  HighBens  severely  ;  but 
«ho^ld  he  screen  and  hide  your  faults,  be  would  be  attempt^ 
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Hig  to  deceive  the*  Supreme  Ruler.    If  the  Supretod  lHuW 

be  ffflaa  intelligent  beingj^  then  he  cannot  be  deceived  ;  but 
if  he  be  not  an  intelligent  beins?,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  prajT 
to  him.     Let  your  Highnesa  examine  into  this  maUer." 

In  the  26th  year  of  the  same  duke,  the  state  of  Lob  got  in- 
to difficulties,  when  one  said,  "  I  do  not  know  whether  this  itf 
because  Heaven  has  rejected  Lob,  or  because  the  prince  of 
Lob  has  offended  against  the  Kwei  Shins,  that  this  has  been 
brought  about. 

In  the  above  passage,  the  speaker  suggests  two  causes  of  Loo's  dis- 
tr6«8€s,  the  one  the  supposed  withdrawal  of  the  decree  of  Heaven  in 
its  favour,  and  the  other  the  imaginary  offence  taken  by  the  Kwei 
Shins,  at  some  want  of  respect  towards  them,  in  the  accustomed  sa- 
crifices *  but  it  is  evident,  that  the  Chinese  look  upon  the  latter  as  a 
far  inferior  evil  to  the  former. 

Id  the  29th  year  of  the  eanie  duke,  a  dragon  is  said  to 
have  appeared  at  the  capital  of  Tsin,  when  Wei-heen-tsze  en- 
quired of  an  envoy  of  the  Tsi'n  country,  saying,  I  have  heai;^, 
that  the  dragon  is  the  most  subtle  of  all  animals,  (see 
Genesis,  iii.  I.)  because  it  can  never  be  taken  alive;  is  it 
so  I  To  which  the  other  replied,  It  is  not  that  the  dragon  iat 
more  cunning,  but  people  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
its  habits.  The  ancients  bred  dragons,  hence  the  govern- 
ment appointed  two  officers,  called  the  dragon-feeder,  and 
the  dragon-driver.  Heen-tsze  said,  I  have  also  heard  of 
these  offices,  but  never  knew  what  they  meant.  What  do 
they  really  refer  to  ?  Hia  informant  replied,  Formerry,  the 
prince  of  Seaou  had  a  descendant,  named  Chung-foo,  who  was 
very  fond  of  dragons,  and  could  tell  what  they  relished,  in  or- 
der to  feed  them;  on  this  account,  many  dragons  resorted  to 
him,  and  he  trained  them,  in  order  to  do  service  to  the  empe- 
ror Shiin.  Shiin^  therefore,  gave  him  this  title  of  the  dragon, 
feeder ;  and  the  office  was  continued  in  his  family.  After- 
wards K'hung-kea,  of  the  Hea  dynasty,  was  obedient  to  ^ 
the  Ruler,  (called  in  the  commentary  5'CW'  the  Ruler  of 

heaven.)  when  *^  the  Ruler  gave  him  a  stud  of  two  pairs 
of  dragons,  both  male  and  female.  K'huog-kea  did  not 
know  what  to  give  them  to  eat.  At  that  time,  there  was  4 
man  named  Lew-luy,  who  had  learned  the  art  of  feeding  dra- 
gons (rom  tlie  family  of  Chung-foo,  and  offered  himself  to 
the  service  of  K^hnog-kea  ;  the  latter  was  pleased,  and  ftiva 
him  the  title  of  dragon>drivcr.  Heen-tsze  said.  But  how  is 
it  that  wo  have  none  of  them  now?  To  which  the otller 
replied.  It  is  because  the  breed  has  become  extinct  ; 
whsell  animals  have  proper  officers  appointed  to  look  aftet 
them,  these  make  it  their  business  to  find  out  such  things. 
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jMf  aire  iuHable  for  tiicm.  When  the  proper  officers  a,iteiid 
lo  tfae^  duty,  then  the  animals  a-ppear,  ismi  when  tht^  offi* 
ces  are  abolished,  such  animals  hKie  themselves,  aad  being 
checked  in  their  propagation,  at  leogth  become  efduot. 
Thus  it  was^  that  the  officers  who  presided  over  the  live  ale- 
meots,  were  appointed  durinigr  life  lo    hi^  offices,  and  at 

death  were  sacrificed  to,  as '^jf|^honoilT£|,bl.e  Shins  ;«o  al- 
so theiares  and  petiates  were-  honoured  and  served. 

Then  follows  a  long  description  of  the  Shins,  who  presided  orer 
\ht  tive  dements,  which  we  have  already  met  with  in  our  estracts 
from  the  Book  of  Rites,  and  therefore  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  refer 
to  it  a^io.  W«  see,  however,  from  the  above,  that  the  Shins 
presiding  over  the  five  eleraeuts  were  formerly  officerf ,  who  had  to 
attend  to  those  matters,  and  whese  manes  after  death  were  sacrificed 
to.  We  have  made  the  above  lengthened  quotation,  in  or«ler  to  shew 
what  the  Chinese  ^bled  about  their  dragons.  Though  {>erhap8  it  is 
not  altogether  fabie  ;  by  the  dead  dragons,  discovered  in  moupds  mod 
hiUs,  are  evidejitiy  intended  the  fossil  remains  of  the  iehlhydsaur% 
»nd  jple$iQ»attri^  vhich  hav«  excited  w  small  attention  a»  theae  kta? 
days  in  Etiglewd,  Discovering  the  retpairis  of  the  Sauriap  trifbe,  it  i^ 
<vot  to  be  woodeired  at,  that:  the  Chinese  s^puVd  imagine  thei^  to  hajn^^ 
QQce  lived  durijjg  the  Adamic  period,  wd  so  invented  a  fevr  ^Jj:jrie9  re?^ 
pecting  them.    Jn  the  above  extract,  Uiere  is  an  expression  WQrthy  of 

note,  Ti«Rtely  the  Kford  ^  Buler,  astippUed  to  the  Supreme,  w&ioh 

in  the^commetitary  is  called  ^  ^  the  Ruler  of  Heaven,  not  an  in- 
appropriate term  for  God.  '      ■ 

In  the  first  jrear  of^Tfn?,  the  duke  of  Itob,  we  Jiiear  one 
Chung-ke  saying,  **  Altliotigh  you  should  forget  this,  do  you 
think  that  the  Kwei  Shtns  of  the  hills  and  rivers  would  for- 
get it?'V  From  whiph  it  is  evident,  that  the  Kwei  Shia^ 
here  apply  tp  the  genii  of  hills  and  rivers. 

in  the  14th  y,^  prf  ^  Gae,  the  duke  of  Lob,  one  m^, 
"To  have  disobedient  servaQts  is  hateful  to  the  ShioSj  how 
much  more  to  pien  J" 

••'  We  n&w  pass  over  to  the  6th  Classic,  called  '^^  Chow 
ih,  or  tlie  ^Ceremonies  eBtablished  by  Chow  :  in  the  first  sec- 
lion,  and  third  page,  speaking  of  kfce^  eight  laws  for  the  regu- 
iatioa  of  cities,  the  writ^  enumerates  "sacrifices  for  the  ma- 
nagiement  i)f-the  Shins,"  which  the  commentator  explains  by 
•aying,  If  &ne  ceguflar  sacrifices  are  not  promoted^  irregwlar 
«ne8  C9m\oi  i»e  pfreaeoted,  hen*©  the  necessity  «f  iejsriilati«| 
•acrificee,  that  ^ejr  may  4iot  get  into  confttsion  ■;  k  does  not 
mean  that  tbe  ^ioi  thfemselveg  are  regulated. 

On  the  Ifltb  ^g»,  iwe  read,  of  "  sacrificing  lo  thB  gr^at 
fihtns.  (and  .iffijte;»J  jTrJiich  ifce  commeiviator  says^  tefew 
to  ibe  ockslial  JBSiafl  and  lertea<*ial  K?hes.   .     ^       ..  :    -  . 
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The  il4<ii  pa^,  treats  of  the  duty  of  regulating  ceremoniev, 
which  Wer<  attended  to  with  a  view  of  "  bamioni^injsr  the  va-  ' 
rious  Mates,  attd  unking  the  different  classes  of  peOpI^,  as  wfeH 
as  ht  the  ptirpose  of  derving  tlie  Kwei  Shins."  The  Kwel 
Shins  here  refer  to  itiose  genii  of  the  hills  and  rivers^  and 
I  he  manes  of  ancestors,  to  which  it  was  the  duty  of  officers  tp 
offer  sacrifices. 

In  the  2nd  section,  4th  page,  we  have  ap  account  of  the  ar • 
rangeojeats  to  be  siade  in  seasons  of  scarcity ;  viz.  "collecting 
the  people  togetli^r,  diffusing  advantages  atnong  them,  ledur. 
cing  the  taxes^  remitting^  punishments,  relaxing  the  requisi- 
tions for  public  fiervice,^  taking  off  prohibitions,  abolishinir  in« 
quisitorial  inspections,  reducing  the  number  of  ceremonies, 
both  on  festive  and  mournful  otcasions,  stopping  mtrsic^  in- 
creasing the  facilities!  for  marriage,  searching  out  for  any 
Kwei  Shins,  the  sefvices  to  whom  may  have  been  neglected, 
and  severely  prohibiting  theft."  This  direction  to  revive 
neglected  altars,  probably  refers  to  the  renewed  service  paid 
to  the  lares  rustici,  who  had  charge  of  th«  land  and  grain, 
and  were  supposed  able  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  time  of  dearth. 

On  the  20th  page,  the  chiefs  of  each  clan  *ne  di-rected  to 
"search  owt  for  the  neglected  Kwei  Shins  thifoughout  the 
country,  and  sacrifice  to  them."  The  commentator  says, 
that  these  are  the  genii  presiding  ov^  blight  and  ipildew, 
who  are  sacrificed  to  in  the  12th  n»onth. 

On  the  25th  page,  we  read  of  various  fe^inds  of  drijima 
which  were  used  in  religious  ceremonies  ;  aipong  the  rest^e 
enumel-ated  "the  thunder-drum,  which  yras  intended  to  aqi- 
rBtite  to  ifee  sacrifices  of  the  (celestial)  Shins  ;  of  the  spititua,( 
drum,  which  was  to  rouse  xnen  to  do  service  to  th^  (terrestri- 
al) K*hes;  and  the  r^ad  drvim,  which  was  to  urge  «iep  tp 
make  offerings  to  the  (human)  Kweis." 

On  the '1st  page  of  the  3rd  section,  we  read  that  "  tb?^  of- 
fice of  the  great  baron,'  was  to  attend  tp  the  c^reraQoite^i  used 
towards  the  celestial  Shins,  terrestrial  K'hes,  and  the  hunmn 
Kweis,  belonging  to  the  state,  that.tliey  paij^ht  as^jsx  the 
l^ing  in  establishing  and  proteoting.  the  couptrjr.." 

Here  the  commentator  says,  that  those  vrhioh  belong  to  beav?i}.ar« 
Called  Shnis,  Isecaase  they  are  the  most  mysterious,  of  all  tilings,  end 
iiiYiisilile  7  those  which  bdong  to  men  are  called  Kweis,  because  they 
revert  (to  fh^ir  Ofiginal)  ;  and  those  vvhidh  belong  to  earth,  are  called 
E'lil^,  beeausethey  point  out  things,  such  as 'the  five  mountaihe,  and 
thfe  four  idveiss^  whicii  are  fevkieutiy  exhibited  to  Hien,  as  the  patterns 
©f  thiogrs.  ^  ■'  -t   >     i  .  .:_  ■  ^    ■-   ;.    ■'' 

!F^rtH»r  we  r«ad  tbali.ih*  chief  baajon  mad* '0«  of  the  felibitous  oe- 
?€aopic^, Jo  ofdef  ta6e?\^  the  »**»<>« "d  IRvpei&,.  81»hf|«,  ^tjid  K'hea, 
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%hU«  he  employed  a  pure  offering  to  sacrifice  to  ^5    y^    J^  Tgf 

the  Supreme  Ruler  of  Heaven."  Tiie  y^riter  goes  oa  to  enumonite 
th^  differenl  objects  worshipped  by  th^  chief  of  the  state,  suCh  as 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  wind  and  rain,  with  (which  are  called  the 
celestial  Shins  ;)  the  lares  rustici,  with  the  mountains  and  rivers,  and 
those  which  presided  over  the  productions  of  the  soil,  (who  are  called 
the  terrestrial  K'h^s  ;)  also  the  furmsr  kings  and  royal  ancestors, 
(who  are  called  the  human  Kweis.) 

On  the  8th  page,  it  is  said,  that  the  "  productions  of  tho 
various  regions  were  used  in  serving  the  Kwei  Sliins,  and  ia 
harmonizing  the  myriads  of  the  people."  The  Kwei  Shins  are 
here  said  to  be  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  Shins,  with  the 
manes  of  ancestors. 

On  the  9th  page,  we  read  of  "  sacrificing  to  the  great 
Shins,  and  s  ;rving  the  great  Kweis,  and  offering  to  the  great 
K'his,"  all  which  appiUatives  are  applied  by  the  commenta- 
tor to  the  great  ordinances,  according  to  which  those  ceremo- 
nies are  pirforraed. 

On  the  10th  page,  the  office  of  the  minor  baron,  is  said 
to  be,  "  ip  arrsinjre  thi  position?  of  the  Shins  who  ware  sup- 
posed to  establish  the  state,  and  to  place  the  lares  ntstici  on 
the  right,  and  the  manes  of  the  ancestor ial  temple  on  the  left." 
Thus  showing  that  the  Shins  refer  to  the  lares  and  manes  agi 
above. 

0.1  the  15th  P"ig3,  W3  read  again  of  the  great  Shins,  which 

are  said  by  the  commentator  to  apply  to  the  ^  lares  rustici 
with  the  genii  of  the  principal  hills  and  rivers. 

On  the  30th  page,  music  is  said  to  be  employed  "  to  induce 
the  Kweis,  Shins,  and  K'hes  to  come  :"  meaning  of  course 
the  celtjstial  and  terrestrial  Shins,  with  the  human  Kweis. 
In  the  same  paragraph,  certain  notes  and  tunes  are  directed 
to  be  played  up  in  sacrificins;  to  the  celestial  Shins,  certain 
others  in  serving  the  terrestrial  K'hes,  which  are  defined  to 
be  the  genii  of  hills  and  rivers:  and  certain  other  sounds, 
to  do  honour  to  the  manss  of  ancestors,  or  the  human  KweiS; 
For  an  explanation  of  all  which  see  the  above  quota^tion 
from  the  preceding  page. 

On  the  next  page  we  read,  that  «  There  are  six  variations 
in  music ;  after  the  first  change,  th3  feathered  tribes,  (such  M 
birds,)  and  the  K'hes  of  the  waters  are  induced  to  com^;  after 
the  second  change,  the  short-haired  animals,  (such  as  tigers,) 
,and  the  K'hes  of  tha  hills  and  forests  are  affected  ;  ?tt  the 
third  change,  the  scaly  tribes,  (such  as  dragons,)  with  the 
K'h-^s  of  the  mjuads  and  tumuli  come  forth  ;  on  the  fourth 
change,  tha  shaggy-haired  anirails,  (»ach  a*  foxes)  with  the 
K'haiof  the  grotto is  and  pits  appear:  at  the  fifth  change,  the 
testaceou*   auimak,  (such    as  tortoises,)  and  the  K'hes  aC 
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<earth  are  affeeted  :  and  at  the  sixth  change,  the  substancea 
ithat  had  form,  (such  as  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,)  and  the 
celestial  Shins  are  brought  near."  From  the  above  we  learn 
what  the  Chinese  intend  by  the  terrestrial  K'hes  and  the  ce- 
lestial Shins,  each  class  of  ^ horn  are  supposed  to  be  wrought 
upon  by  the  sound  of  music. 

In  the  next  sentence  we  are  told  that  after  the  playingof  cer- 
'iain  cords  and  symphonies,  the  celestial  Shins  descend  and  ac- 

cent  of  offerings,  because  their  ^  energies  are  thereby  affected, 
and  they  are  led  to  expand  :  at  the  striking  of  other  notes 
and  harmonies,  the  terrestrial  K'hes  come  forth,  and  regard 
the  services  paid  them,  because  their  essences  are  thereby 
influenced  and  they  are  capable  of  being  smnmoncd  ;  at  the 
performance  of  other  kinds  of  music,  the  human  Kweis  ap- 
tproach,  and  receive  the  gifts  offerred  to  them,  because  by 
this  means  they  are  moved  and  then  hold  intercourse  with 
■niankiiid." 

On  the  52d  page  we  read,  that  "  the  great  chaplain  attend- 
tid  to  th«  expressions  employed  in  the  six  kinds  of  supplica- 
-tions,  in  order  to  serve  the  Kwe's,  the  Shins,  and  the  K'hes, 
-to  beg  for  felicitous  omens  and  to  solici  t  perpetual  correctness." 

On  the  53d  page,  the  same  officer  is  directed  to  attend  to 
ihe  six  designations,  such  as  those  of  the  Shins,  Kweis, 
.K'hes,  &c.     ;'.,;";":-      ./" 

j  On  the  66th  page,  we  read,  that  'Uhose  whose  office  res- 
pects the  Shins,  attend  to  the  laws  of  the  three  lights  of  hea- 
ven, that  they  may  delineate  the  positions  of  the  Kweis, 
Shins,  and  K'hes,  and  distinguish  famous  things." 

The  thrpe  lights  of  heaven,  according  to  the  commentator,  aie  the 
Biin,  moon,  and  stars  ;   those  conversant  with   the   Shins,  he  adds, 
describe  the  laws  and  positions  of  heavenly  bodies,   that  they  may  de- 
termine in  what  constellations  the  celestial  Shins,  and  terrestrial 
iK'hes,  and  the  human  Kweis  reside. 

In  the  5th  section,  and  17th  page,  we  read,  that  "  the  offi- 
cers who  had  charge  of  contracts,  looked  after  the  greater  and 
iesser  covenants,  lliat  were  contracted  in  the  various  states, 
fimong  all  the  people  ;  they  first  attended  to  the  covenants 
which  regarded  the  Shins,  and  then  those  which  respected 
the  people,  and  so  on  to  those  which  referred  to  land,  and 
vajublic  works,  <fcc. 

The  commentator  tells  us,  that  the  covenants  respecting  the  Shins, 
<were  those  which  bouijid  the  rulers  of  different  states  to  do  sacrifice  to 
the  genii  of  the  hills  and  rivers,  together  with  the  iares  ruslici  of  the 
regions  over  which  they  presided: 

In  the  27th  page,  the  public  drummer  was  charged  with 

'«expeJlingthiB  water  injects,  (or  mischievous  elves);  for  exor- 

«.ising  which  he  used  a  drum  made  of  earthen- ware,  with  a 
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fire-etone  stick,  as  if  he  wished  to  kill  the  ^  deinon ;  and 
when  he  found  this  ineffectual  to  diive  the  elf  away,  he  djso 
took  a  beam  of  elm,  with  a  cross  piece  of  ivory,  and  sunk 

these  in  the  water,  so  that  the  |^  demon  died,  and  the  pool 
(where  the  water  was)  became  a  tumulus. 

Here  the  word  Shin  is  evidently  used  for  a  noxious  demon,^  who 
was  to  be  exorcised  by  the  means  first  described,  or  if  unwilling  to 
depart,  might  be  drowned  and  destroyed  in  the  way  afterwards  re- 
lated. 

The  next  sentence  says,  that  "  the  purifying  officer  was  to  attend 
to  the  shooting  of  infelicitous  birds,  and  animals  of  ill  omen,  who 
could  be  heard  but  not  seen  ;  for  this  purpose,  he  was  to  take  a  bow 
and  arrow  with  which  they  were  accustomed  to  save  the  sun  or  moon 
at  the  time  of  an  eclipse,  and  fire  at  these  monsters  in  the  night  season  ; 

but  if  there  was  any  Jfl^  mischievous  demon  inhabiting  it,  he  was  to 
Bhoot  at  it  with  a  half-nK>oti  bow  and  a  crooked  arrow. 

The  commentator  says,  that  the  Shins  here  mean  mischievous  elves, 
that  might  inhabit  the  animals  of  ill  omen  above  referred  to. 

In  discussing  the  meaning  of  %  ^  Kwei  Shin,  we  shall 
be  greatly  aided  by  the  analyzation  of  a  treatise  on  the  sub^ 

ject  by  JJC^:^  "^  Ghoo-foo-tszfe,  the  learned  commentator  on 
the  Four  Books,  and  the  elucidator  of  the  five  Classics,  who, 
by  fixing  the  seme  of  the  standard  writings  of  the  Ohinese, 
has  created  as  it  were  the  mind  of  China,  and  established  a 
system  from  which  all  subsequent  writers  have  borrowed,  and 
according  to  which  all  modern  essayists  must  be  conformed, or 
they  cannot  succeed  at  the  literary  examinations,  throngh 
which  alone  distinction  and  power  can  be  attained.  The  opi- 
nions of  ^  ^  ^  Choo-foo-tsze,  therefore,  constitute  the  or- 
thodoxy of  China,  and  all  who  differ  from  him  are  considered 
hetercMJox,  insomuch  that  s<Hne  modern  writers,  who  have 
dared  to  dissent  from  his  views,  have  not  only  failed  in  obtain- 
ing office,  but  have  also  been  prevented,  through  fear  of  per- 
tecution,  from  publishing  their  lucubrations. 

Keeping  these  things  in  view,  we  shall  proceed  to  the 
analyzation  of  the  work  in  question. 

The  essay  to  which  we  now  refer  is  to  he  found  in  the 
61st  section  of  the  writings  of  that  philost^her,  and  is  entitled 

a  general  dissertation  on  the  subject  of  the  ^  Kweis  and  ^ 
Shins,  which  words  we  shall  leave  untranslated  for  the  present, 
ia  order  that  their  meaning  may  appear  the  more  evident  from 
the  views  entertained  by  the  writer  of  the  work  itself. 
He  begin!  by  saying, 

"  That  the  theory  of  the  jft  Kwels  and  jj^  Shtas,  is  o&Iy  of 
secondary  importance,  and  tnat,  as  it  is  difficult  io  reason 
about  invisible  beings,  so  it  is  not  necessary  to  bestow  much 
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thought  upoa  them,  but  confine  our  e0urts  to  mattera  of  daily 
use  «uid  main  importance.  The  saying  of  Confucius,  that  '  as 
long  as  we  are  deficient  in  the  obedience  due  to  men,  it  ia 
useless  to  think  of  serving  the  Kweis,'  and  that '  while  we  do 
not  know  life  suMciently,  we  must  not  expect  to  understand 
dJsath,'  fully  exh^ustd  the  subject.  He  means,  that  if  we 
bend  pw  thouglits  towards  those  present  things  which  firdt 

demand  our  attention^  the  theory  of  the  M^  j|^  iCwel  Shins 
will  of  itsiif  become  appar<ent ;  but  if  we  neglect  those  things 
which  require  our  6hi<if  confiideration,  and  only  speculate  upon 
unimportant  mattets^  vire  shall  be  unable  to  understand  any* 
thing.  "     ;  ^     ;'-^-'\'::--:/  .-;■-■■■- 

The  above  is  just  in  accordance  with  the  skeptical  ndtions  of  the 
Chinese,  that  >lrhat  ntken  and  refers  to  the  Itusiness  of  the  prdsent  life, 
i«  df  pritta]7  itnpdrtance,  and  what  is  unseen  and  belongs  only  to  the 
spirtual  world  is  merely  matter  of  idle  curiosity,  and  calculated  to  dis. 
tract  the  attention  of  the  student  from  more  essential  realities. 

The  second  paragraph  is  but  a  reiteration  of  this  sentiment. 

In  the  third  paragraph,  the  philosopher  supposes  a  person  en- 
quiring about  the  existence  of  the  J^  ^  Kwei  Shins,  and 
says, 

"  How  can  such  a  question  be  hastily  settled  in  the  afi|rma>- 
tive  1  and  should  we  do  so,  would  you  be  able  all  at  once  to  be- 
lieve it  ?  It  is  necessary  gradually  to  understand  the  various 
principles  of  things,  and  then  this  doubt  will  of  itself  be 

solved.  When^^  Pan.chS  enquired  of  Confucius,  what 
was  the  first  dictate  of  wisdom,  the  sage  replied, '  Attend  to  the 

affairs  of  the  people,  respect  the  ^  |^  Kwel  Shins,  and  keep 
them  at  a  distance  ]  this  may  be  called  the  first  dictate  of  wis^ 
dom.  '  If  men  would  but  try  to  unravel  that  which  they 
ought  to  understand,  and  laying  aside  that  which  they  can- 
not comprehend,  wait  until  by  daily  use  and  constant  prac- 
tice they  could  obtain  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  things,  then 

this  theory  of  the  ^  Iffll  Kwel  Shins,  would  be  of  itself  intelli- 
gible ;  thus  to  act  and  wait,  is  the  highest  dictate  of  wisdom." 
Here  the  writer  does  not  settls  the  question  regarding  the  nature  of 
these  Kwel  Shins,  nor  commit  himself  as  to  the  fact  of  their  exis- 
tence ;  he  merely  wishes  the  student  to.  put  off  the  enquiry,  until 
things  ia  his  view  more  important  are  attended  to  and  anranged. 
In  the  next  paragraj^,  he  goes  on  to  say,  ^  - 

*'  That  all  important  matters  under  heaven  have  some  great 
root  or  ori^  from  which  they  spring,  and  smaller  matteris  al- 
so have  their  importance  ;  which  if  we  can  rightly  perceive,  we 
shall  have  no  further  troubb  in  the  world.  For  instancy,  t|i« 
matter  of  the  Kwei  Shins  has  been  verv  clearly  discoursed 
about  by  the  sages,  you  have  only  to  make  yourself  master  of 
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the  Book   of  Rites,  and  you  willjperc'eive  how  ihe'matteir 
stands.     The  two   Mr.   Chings  did  not  deny  the  exist  enced^' 
the  Kwei  Shins,  they  merely  disclaimed  the. common    notioti» 
entertained  regarding  them,  while  the  ancient  sages  appo  int- 
ed  sacrifices,  btcause  they  saw  that  the  principle  of  reasjoa  in-^ 
herent  in  heaven  and  earth  required  such  Observances."      " 
Having  thus  slightly  alluded  to  the  matter  of  the  existence  of  these 
Kwei  Shins,  Ih  which  he  neither  distinctly  affirms  nor  denies  the  same, 
bat  postpones  the  question,  until  the  student  has  made  greater  advances 
in  science,  while  he  would  discard  all  such  ghost  stories  as  are  ia  the 
mouths  of  the  vulgar  ;  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  Kwei  Shins,  according 
to  the  Chinese  views  of  the  material  system  of  the  universe,  of  wbiqh 
they  form  a  part. 

"  iffl  Shin,  means  to  expand,  and  ^  Kwei,  to  contract; 
thus  when  wind,  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  first  issue  forth^ 

they  constitute  the  jjj^  Shin  ;  but  when  the  wind  lulls,  the  raitt 
passes  away,  the  thunder  stops,  and  the  lightning  ceases,  they 
are  called  Kwei.  " 

From  this  we  may  be  led  to  infer,  that  the  Kwei  Shins  are,  in  the 
views  of  Confucian  philosophers,  nothing  more  than  the  expanding 
and  contracting  powers  of  nature  ;the  agitation  of  the  elements  con- 
stitutes the  Shin,  and  the  cessation  of  such  movements   the   KweL 

He  goes  on  to  say,  that, 

"  The  Kwei  Shins  are  nothing  more  than  the  dimi* 
nishing  and  increasing  of  the  male  and  female  jN'inciples  of 
nature,  the  settling  of  the  injurious  and  the  transformation  of 
the  nourishing  properties  of  matter,    wind  and  rain,  obscurity 

and  splendour,  and  such  like.  In  man,  the  TJ^  nervous  fluid 
constitutes  the  |3|^  grosser  part  of  the  animal  soul,  which  is  the 
essence  of  the  ^  Kwei ;  while  the  ^  breath  or  energy,  con- 
stitutes the^^finer  part  of  the  animal  soul,  which  is  the  essence 
of  the  )[(^  Shin.   When  the  ^nervous  fluid  and  the  ^  breath 

are  both  collected  in  one  individual,  this  constitutes  a  ^  thing 
or  human  being,  for  what  being  is  there  that  does  not  possess 

this  ^Si$  Kwei  and  Shin  ?  When  the  i^  finer  part  of  the  ani- 
mal soul  begins  to  ramble,  a  change  takes  place  (namely  death)  j 

and  when  this  ^^  finer  part  of  the  animal  soul  is  gone  to 

wander,  the  B^  grosser  part  of  course  descends. 

"The  Kwei  Shins  are  nothing  more  than  the  ^  breath  or 
energies  of  nature  ;  that  which  contracts  and  expands,  advances 
and  recedes,  is  just  this  breath.  In  the  midst  of  heaven  and 
earth  there  certainly  exists  this  breath  of  nature  ;  the  breath  of; 
men  with  the  breath  of  nature  is  inconstant  communication, 
without  interruption,  only  men  do  not  perceive  it.  When  men's- 
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^mirfds  Btre^  in  the  Teaat  agitated,  the  movement  communicates 
itself  to  their  breath  or  energies,  and  thus  sympathizes  with  this 
contracting  dnd  expanding,  advancing  and  receding  principle 
ofna,tuFe.  Just  as  in  divining,  you  have  the  idea  in  your 
mind,  ( of  what  you  intend  to  do)  and  the  prognostication 
declare*  what  you  have  previously  conceived,  thus  you  move 
here,  and  there  is  a  necessary  correspondence  there. 

"If  any  ask  whether  the  Kwei  SWns  are  just  this  breath  or 
energy  of  nature  ?    I  should  say,  they  are  something  like  the 

S$  ^  invisible  efficacy  or  spirituality,  that  is  inherent  in 
this  breath  of  nature." 

To  the  enquiry  whether  the  Kwei  Shins  have  their  several 
limits,  the  author  replies,  "  that  day  constitutes  the  Shiti,  and 
night  the  Kwei,  life  the  Shin,  and  death  the  Kwei  j  is  no  \^  this 
a  sort  of  limitation  ?" 

With  reference  to  the  statement  just  made,  that  the  day 
constitutes  the  Shin,  and  the  night  the  Kwei,  one  asks,  whe- 
ther it  is  not  on  this  account  that  the  Kweis  go  out  at  nighfc  ? 
To  which  the  writer  replies  "  Sometimes  such  things  do  take 
place,  but  not  invariably.  The  night  belongs  to  the  female 
principle  of  nature;  nioreover,  infelicitous  birds  (such  as  owls) 
also  belong  to  the  female  principle,  and  are  heard  to  scream  at 
■iiight."  ::   '■  -  ■'■:r-      ■':  --''rC-        .■■■/■-•■■  ■■'■y'-' v.::.;:  ;■;-;;>,  ".<;v:.-; 

In  the  above  question  the  word  Kwei  is  takftn  in  the  sense  of  ghosts, 
which  according  to  popular  belief  coroe  out  at  night  :  but  the  answer 
of  the  philosopher  would  seem  to  imply,  that  such  ideas  merely  flow 
from  the  fact  of  the  Kwei  and  of  night  both  belonging  to  the  female 
principle  of  nature-;  while  he  would  ascribe  the  noise  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  ghostly  visitants  to  the  screaming  of  owls. 

He  goes  on  to  observe,  "  wind  and  rain,  thunder  and  dew 
with  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  day  and  night,  are 
all  the  traces  of  the  Kwei  Shins,  (or  the  evidences  of  their  pas- 
sing by. )  But  these  are  the  honest  and  straightforward  Kwei 
Shtns  of  open  day  ;  with  respect  to  the  whistling  about  the 
rafters,  or  the  striking  against  one's  chest  (which  some 
ascribe  to  the  Kwei  Shins,)  these  are  knavish,  depraved,  and 
obscure  phenomena,  which  sometimes  exist  and  sometimes  do 
not  ;  which  come  and  go,  collect  and  scatter,  according  to 
circumstances.  There  are  also  a  set  of  beings,  that  people  talk 
about  praying  to  and  getting  answers  from,  supplicating  and 
obtaining  blessings,  which  may  also  be  Called  Kwei  Shins, 
and  ascribed  to  the  same  principle.  In  fact,  all  things  in  the 
world  possess  this  priiiciple,  but  differ  as  to  being  either  fine 
or  coarse,  small  or  great ;  we  should  also  say,  that  the  propriety 
of  calling  them  Kwei  Shins,  from  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
applied  (bjr  nature),  may  be  seen  from  this,  " 

Here  also  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  Kwei  Shins,  who   may 
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be  considered  the  contracters  and  expanders  of  nature^  and  gboite  and 
spirits,  which  according  to  popular  belief  are  heard  whistling. in  the 
wind,  or  felt  knockir^g  against  one^s  chest  ;  the  former  being  called 
honest  and  the  latter  depraved  beings  :  because  to  the  one  constant  re. 
ference  is  made  in  classical  writings,  whil6  Of  th6  Other  thb  ClaSSfcA  dd  ndt 
even  recognize  the  existence. 

Our  author  further  remarks  that,  The  Kwfei  Shins  ate  to  b<fe 
explained  upon  the  principle  of  life  and  death ;  ittnd  oel^iainly 
are  not  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  ihki  iht  Bu<!ldhi^ts  or  the 
common  people  contemplate  them.  Still  thereare  sonte^m)e4r^ 
ances  connected  with  them,  which  canndl  be  Sufficiently  ^:z> 
plained  according  to  the  principles  of  reason,  and'  to  which  it 
is  not  necessary  for  us  to  advert.  >  ;  r,    -  r 

This  refers  to  what  has  been  before  said,  that  "  life  constitutes  the 
Shtn,  and  death  theKwel,  *'  according  to  the  expanding  and  Qonjtracting 
principle,  which  our  philosopher  considers  the  true  theory  of  the  Kwel 
Shins,  in  opposition  to  the  superstitious  notions  of  the  Buddlusts ; 
while  the  strange  phenomena,  said  to  be  oonuected  with  the  subjecjt,  he. 
does  not  care  to  explain. 

With  reference  to  the  ilj^  '^  ^  the  strange  matters  coo*. 
nected  with  the  Shins,  our  author  says,  "  It  is  well  to  have  the 

mind  equably  arranged  ;  if  you  get  it  unhinged,  ^  '^  strange 
and  elfish  appearances  are  the  immediate  result  " 

The  next  sentence  contains  various  references  to  such  strange  ap^- 
pearances  as  had  been  detailed  to  the  writer,  which  not  having  seen, 
he  does  not  exactly  believe,  and  yet  thinks  tiiere  might  be  some  foun- 
dation for  them. 

Further  on,  with  reference  to  a  certain  family,  who  were  said 
to  have  seen  a  Kwej,  the  writer  says,  "  People  who  believe  in 
Kwei  Shins  all  say,  that  there  are  such  things  in  nature  ;  those 
who  do  not  believe  them,  make  up  their  minds  that  they  do  not 
exist  ;  and  yet  there  are  some  who  profess  to  have  seen  them; 
but  these  after  all  may  have  been  some  rainbow  or  other  phe- 
nomenon of  nature."  i        . 

We  may  remark  here,  that  the  subject  of  discourse  is  evidently 
ghostly  appearances,  and  yet  the  writer  uses  the  words  Kwei  Shtns^ 
as  synonymous  with  Kwei  alone,  in  the  above  acceptation. 

Our  philosopher  goes  on  to  say,  "  When  winds  get  up,  or 
rain  Calls,  or  the  thunder  rolls,  and  lightnings  dash,  when 
flowers  bud,  and  blossom,  what  are  we  to  asci'ibe  all  this  to  but 
the  Shins  1  If  we  not  do,  it  is  because  we  do  not  examine  for  our- 
selves. Should  people  account  what  w^  have  above  said  about 
the  Kwe)  Shins  to  be  strange,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a 
principle  in  the  world  of  this  kind,  whieii  we  cannot  deny.^ 
only  it  is  dot  according  to  the  usual  and  regular  process  of 
paroductioH  and  transformation.  Such  (elves)  dbtain  some 
unusual  energy  belonging  to  the  male  and  female  prinqiple  of 
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nature,  but  we  bavd  no  occasion  to  be  frightened  at  theiri. 
Therefore  the  sage  did  not  speak  about  such  strange  and 
uncouth  things  ;  ^om  which  it  is  clear,  that  he  admitted  the 
existence  of  such  things,  but  only  did  not  wish  to  converse 
about  them.  To  deny  them  altogether  would  be  incorrect,  " 
To  the  question  whether,  what  constitutes  the  Kwei  Shins 

in  heaven  and  earth,  is  the  same  as  the  ^  superior  and  ^ 
inferior  parts  of  the  animal  soul  in  man  t  the  author  says, "  At 
death  we  speak  of  the  superior  and  inferior  parts  of  the  animal 

•oul,  but  during  life  these  are  called  the  7^  nervous  fluids  and 

the  ^  breath.  That  which  heaven  and  earth  possesses,  in 
common  with  man,  is  called  the  Kwei  Shins.  " 

The  writer  goes  on  after  this,  much  in  the  same  strain  as  in  the 
commentary  on  the  Happy  Medium,  when  speaking  of  the  Kwei 
Shins,  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  repeat. 

One  asked  Choo-foo-tsz^,  about  a  saying  of  Ching-tsz^,  in- 
timating that  the  '^  heaven  was  high  and  the  earth  low,  and 
thus  the  superior  and  inferior  principles  of  nature  became  set- 
tled :  after  this  they  became  agitated  by  the  thunder,  and  mois- 
tened by  the  storm  ;"  to  which  the  philosopher  replied, "  The 
productions  and  transformations  of  heaven  and  earth,  are  brought 
about  by  the  Kwei  Shins  ;  thus  it  was  that  the  ancienta 
sacrificed  to  the  director  of  the  wind,  and  the  manager  of  the 
ram."  Again  he  was  asked,  "  when  the  wind  and  thunder  are 
agitated,  is  this  the  operation  of  the  Shtns,  and  when  they  are 
still  and  cease,  is  this  to  be  ascribed  to  the   Kwe^  T  "  To 

which  Choo  replied,  "  Just  so  :  the  &^  grosser  part  of  the 

spirit  belongs  to  the  Kwei,  and  the  ^  finer  aura  to  the  Shin ; 
like  as  in  the  rubbing  of  wood,  smoke  comes  out,  that  is  the 

Shin ;  and  the  moisture  and  dampness,  that  is  the  6^  grosser 
spirit.    The  speetjU  and  action  of  mankind  are    the  effect  of 

^  breath  or  energy,  and  belong  to  the  Shtn,  the  nervous  fluid 

and  blood  constitute  the  fij^  grosser  spirit,  and  belong  to  tb© 
Kwei.  AU  burstings  out  and  operations  belong  to  the  male 
pacinciple  of  nature,  and  constitute  the  Shin  ;  so  all  subsidings 
of  the  energies  belong  to  the  female    principle  of  nature,  and 

constitute  ih^  i^  grosser  spirit :  knowledge  is  the  Shin,  and 
memevy  the  josser  spirit ;  when  psople  are  just  born  there  is 

ao  ezetss  of  the  ^  finei,  and  a  defect  of  the  t%^  coarser  prin- 
ciple;  afterwardi  die  coarser  principle  gradually  enlarges  (  ag 
men  increase  in  bulk),  but  in  old  age  this  coarser  principle 
diminishes.;  thus  it  is,  that  the  ear  becomes  deaf,  the  eyes  dim, 
the  natural  force  abates,  and  memory  (ails.  I  now  feel  that 
the  superior   principle  of  my    nature  exceeds,  an4   the    in- 
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feYior  principle  is  deficient,  so  that  on  account  of  the  multip]ici> 
ty  of  business  I  cannot  rem'smber  every  thing  :  thus  also  little 
children  have  no  memory,  because  their  coarser  principle  is 
insufficient ;  they  love  to  play,  likewise,  and  are  unsettled,  fqt 
the  same  reason.  " 


In  the  above  passage  we  have  the  p^  coarser  spirit  substituted  for 
the  Kwei,  and  contrasted  with  the  Shin,  from  which  we  may  infer  that 

the  Shin  is  the  ^^  finer  part  of  the  spirit.  We  see,  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  also  a  parallel  run  between  the  Epirit  of  nature  and  that  of 
man  ;  each  being  supposed  to  possess  a  finer  and  coarser  part,  and  each 
being  capable  of  activity  and  subsidence,  of  motion  and  rest,  of  vigour 
and  decay  ;  further,  as  both  the -finer  and  grosser  spirit  of  man  are  es- 
sentially connected  with  matter,  the  one  being  the  essence  of  the  breath, 
and  the  other  of  the  nervous  fluids,  so  in  nature,  the  bursting  forth  of 
smoke  or  fii'e  is  the  finer  and  the  settling  down  of  dampness  or  moisture, 
is  the  coarser  spirit :  thus  connecting  them  both  essentially  with  matter. 

One  asked  the  philosopher  what  he  thought  of  the  assertion 
fluit  Yen-tsze  (the  favourite  disciple  of  Confucius)  though 
dead,  was  not  in  a  state  of  non-existence,  which  statement  a> 
cording  to  Choo's  system,  would  seem  to  be  incorrect ;  but  see- 
ing that  the  sages  had  appointed  sacrifices  for  the  service  of 
the  Kwei  Shins,  it  was  to  be  inferred  that  they  not  only  allow- 
ed tlie  principle,  but  that  there  really  was  such  a  thing,  (as 
existence  after  death.)  To  this  the  philosopher  replied, "  If  a 
man  could  but  get  a  clear  discernment  of  the  rule  of  right,  he 
would  certainly  know  this  truth.  The  orthodox  doctrine  says, 
If  we  consider  the  dead  to  be  in  a  state  of  non-existence,  why 
have  the  ancients  talked  in  this  marmer ;  and  if  we  consider 
them  to  be  in  a  state  of  existence,  I  suspect  that  in  the  ques- 
tion you  have  put  to  me,  you  have  set  the  matter  in  a  very 
j)roper  light.  " 

•  In  the  above  paragraph,  the  Kwei  Shins  evidently  refer  to 
the  manes  of  deceased  presons,  and  the  offerings  pesented  to 
them  after  the  death  of  the  parties  is  taken  as  an  implication 
of  the  existence  of  man  after  death. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say,  ,    o      ^ 

"  Viewing  theii  external  operations,  we  call  them  Kwei 
Shins,  or  contractors  and  expanders  ;  but  with  reference  lo  theij 
mysterious  action,  we  merely  denominate  them  Shms,  or  in- 
scrutable ones.  The  Kwei  Shins  are  such  as  the  contractinga 
and  expanding*,  the  advancings  and  recedings,  the  disper- 
sings  and  growings,  of  the  male  and  female  principle  of  nature, 
the  evident  traces  of  which  are  visible  :  in  their  mysterious 
operations  they  are  called  Shins,  because  they  are  suddenly 
so  and  so,  and  there  is  no  searching  into  them  :  they  suddenly 
advance,  and  as  unexpectedly  recede  ;  now  they  are  here,  and 
again  they  are  there. 


» 
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In  the  AbdTe  passftge  ^e  AnUthesw  is  between  U)«»;«|^ivs^t  finj-  hi4> 
den  aption  of  the  Kwe)  Shjns  •  in  the  foraier  case,  they  h%ve  ^th 
terms  applied  to  th^ip^  ais  iDdicattve  of  th^ii:  cbhtractin^  iind  exp^tid- 
mg ;  and  in  the  latter  case  only  one,  .on  accovnt  of  their  raysteriovis- 
ness  ;  in  both  cases,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  words  refelr  to 
those  expanders  and  centraetsfra  of  natture,  by  means  of  Which  tbe 
various  phenotpena  apparent  in  heaven  and  earth   are  broagbt  about. 

One  said, ''  The  male  pranoiple  of  nature  dpefatra  chiefly  in 
expandidg^,  and.  the  ^female  principle  in  contraoitiag;  thus  thb 
Kwei  Shins  are  the  <effieauious  or  vital  part  of  the  male«»d  fei- 
male  principleof  natpre;  this  merely  refers  to  d^  coBtracfeings 

and>zpandinp,  tbe  advancings  and  recedings  of  the  one  ^ 
,enersy  of  nature,  ffoyr  .'betwixt  heaven  and  earth,  the  n^ale  and 
female  principle  of  nature,  uniting  and  scattering,  pervade  (every 
.particle  of  matter:  thus  it  is  that  we  see  them  sp  mu0h  mixed 
up  together.  "  To  this  the  philosopher  replied,  "Just  so  ;  but 
let  us  now  speak  of  their  great  limits :  the  Chow-Ie  says,  'those 
which  belong  to  heaven  are  called  Shins,  those  which  belong 
to  earth  K'ne9^<jl  to  jaen  {jewels:'  but  all  three  have  their 
Shins  ;  and  yet  those  which  belong  to  heaven  only  are  called 
Shins,  because  they  .continually  flow  and  move  abont  without 
c^essatlon,  dierefore  the  wotd  Shin  is  spiel  y  applied  to  them : 
but  men  also  have  their  IShtn^i,  only  while  these  are  still  at- 
tached to  &e  body  are  tiiey  called  Shins,  after  their  dispersion 
they  are  called  Kwejs.  The  Kweis  are  those  which  are  dis- 
persed and  are  still,  and  have  no  longer  any  form:  hence  it  is 
said,  that  they  go  and  do  not  returo. "  The  disciple  then  refer- 
red to  the  celebrated  passage  in  the  Happy  IV^edium,  and  asked, 
how  it  was  that  the  Shlns^  were  ithere:in  principally  referred 
to,  and  the  Kweis  oot  so  specifically  mentioned  !  To  which 
Choo replied, "The  Kweis  are  those  which  are  scattered  and 
still,  and  have  no  longer  any  form,  therefore  it  was  not  so 
necessary  to  refer  to  them;  but  when  the  Shins  are  mani- 
fest, this  is  theJShtn  or  expanding  of  the  Kwei ;  just  as  in  the 

case  of  ancestors,  when  the  ^  energies  are  dispersed,  they 
become  Kweis.  Descendants,  however,  by  the  Axercise  of 
purity  and  sincerity,  cause  them  to  approach,  and  then  they 
are  widely  extended,  as  if  they  were  over  our  heads,  or  on 
our  right  band  and  l^ft.  Is  not  this  the  expanding  of  the 
already  contracted  iLwfiit 

The  above  tends  to  throw  some  light  on  the  celebrated  passage 
in  the  Happ^  Medium,  shewing  us  that  the  presence  of  the  Shins  at 
the  season  of  wdrship,  which  is  so ;  expansively  pervading,  as  over  the 
heads  and  on  each  side  of  the  worshippers,  refers  to  the  manes  of  an- 
cestors, who  are  induced  by  the  pure  and  sincere ,  services  of  their 
descendants  to  approach  and  enjoy  the  sacrifice. 
V    Another  enquirer  observed,  that  whenever  the  sages  speak 
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of  the  Kwei  Shins,  they  invariably  refer   to  the  contracting 

and  expanding  of  the  Sig  principle  ef  order  :  so  also  when 
they  «peak  of  the  Kwei  Shins'  rewarding  the  good  and  pun- 
ishing the  bad,  &c.  they  still  refer  to  this  principle  ot  order. 
For  men  with  the  Kwei  Shins,  as  well  as  heaven  and  earth, 
are  all  under  the  guidance  of  this  same  principle  of  order, 
which  principle  is  invariably  good  ;  so  that  if  people  could 
but  comply  with  this  principle  of  order,  they  would  be  lucky, 
but  acting  contrary  to  it,  they  are  unfortunate.  Thus  it  is 
also  with  regard  to  happiness  and  misery.  Who  would  say 
then  that  heaven  and  earth,  with  the  Kwei  Shins,  are  every 
moment  to  be  coming  down  among  men  1  Thus  the  Histo- 
rical Classic  talks  about  *  Providence  blessing  the  good  and 
cursing  the  bad.'  The  Book  of  Diagrams  also  speaks  of  the 
'Kwei  Shins  damaging  the  full,  and  prospering  the  humble  ;' 
both  of  which  passages  convey  the  same  idea.  Moreover, 
Tsae-gnb  asked  Confucius  about  the  Kwei  Shins,  when  the 
sage  replied,  '  The  finer  spirit  constitutes  the  fulness  of  the 
Shin,  and  the  coarser  that  of  the  Kwei.'  He  further  ob- 
served, '  All  living  men  must  die,  and  at  death  return  to  the 
ground  ;  when  ihey  are  called  Kwcis.  Their  bones  and  flesh 
rot  under  ground,  and  are  concealed  amongst  common  earth, 
while  their  finer  spirits  being  displayed  and  expanded  aloft, 
become  luminous,  or  fragrant,  or  depressing  ;  these  consti- 
tute the  essences  of  all  living  things,  and  are  the  jnanifesta- 
tionsof  the  Shins,'  Now  since  the  coarser  part  of  the  hu- 
man constitution  reverts  to  earth,  we  will  not  here  enquire 
further  about  it ;  but  when  the  sage  speaks  of  the  finer  spirit, 
and  of  the  essence,  and  of  the  luminous  appearances,^  it  would 
seem  as  if  some  part  of  the  man  still  existed.  If  it  were  no^ 
thing  more  than  a  principle  of  order,  how  could  it  be  called  a 
finer  spirit,  and  said  to  be  luminously  displayed  1  But  when 
we  look  at  the  Book  of  Rights,  we  find  the  writer  saying, 
'Sacrifices  are  offered  in  order  to  exalt  the  finer  and  grosser 
parts  of  the  human  spirit,  which  mav  be  said  to  have  united 
itself  to  nothing/  which  the  commentator  says,  is  non-exis- 
tence. Another  passage  also  talks  of  'mounting  aloft  to 
pervade  nonentity.'  Do  not  all  these  expressions  seam  to 
be  at  variance  with  the  observation  made  to  Tsae-gnb  ?"  To 
these  remarks  Choo-foo-tsze  replied,  "According  to  your  rea- 
soning, then,  there  are  no  such  things  as  Kwei  Shins.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  the  Kwei  Shins  are  spoken  of  with  refer- 
ence to  the  principle  of  order,   but  you  must   not   say.   that 

there  is  no  ^  breath  or  energy  (of  the  departed)  remain- 
ing. It  was  on  this  account  that  the  former  kings  offered  sa- 
crifices, whether   burnt-offerings,  or  drink-offerings,   because 
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of  the  ^  fumes  proceeding  from  them;  that  they  might  af- 
fect the  manes  of  the  departed  by  something  allied  to  them- 
selves. What  you  say  about  happiness  and  misery,  good 
and  evil  fortune,  is  all  right?" 

In  the  above  paragraph,  the  disciple  is  itumbled  at  an  apparent 
contradtction  between  two  parts  of  the  Chinese  classics,  in  one  of 
which  it  is  inferred  that  something  remains  of  human  beings  after 
their  death,  and  in  the  other  they,  are  supposed  to  pass  over  into  a 
state  of  non-existence  ;  from  which  he  would  argue,  that  the  Kwei 
Shins  are  merely  a  certain  principle  of  order,  which  sets  matters  to 
right  in  the  universe,  and  nothing  more.  But  his  teacher  checks 
him  by  a  reference  to  the  Sacrifices  offered  to  the  manes  of  the  depart- 
ed, which  is  of  itself  suflScieint  to  shew;  that  something  must  exist  of 
the  departed  after  death,  while  the  retributions  awarded  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  order,  are  still  to  be  considered  ias  matters  of  belief.  From 
all  that  has  been  advanced  in  this  passage,  however,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Kwei  Shins  here  refer  to  the  manes  of  departed  persons.  .^^ 

OneLeU'keu  asked,  whether  ceremonies  and  music  werai 
not  confined  lo  the  visible,  as  the  Kwei  Shins  were  to  the  in- 
visible world  1  To  which  Choo  replied.  Yes  ;  only  you 
should  understand  these  expressions  aright ;  how  ceremonies 
and  music  may  be  ascribed  to  the  visible,  and  how  the  Kwei 
Shins  to  the  invisible  world  :  you  must  know  then,  that  mu- 
sic belongs  to  the  Shins,  and  ceremonies  to  the  Kweis;  in  this 
way  these  expressions  may  be  applied  to  the  Kwei  Shins. 
Then  pointing  to  apiece  of  sugar-cane,  he  said,  The  sweet- 
ness aiKl  fragrance  of  this  substance  may  be  called  the  Shin, 
and  the  iuice  and  water  of  it  the  Kwei. 

Taag-kee  asked  regarding  the  two  phrases,  purporting 
that  "  the  Kwei  Shins  were  the  traces  (or  exhibition)  of  (na- 
ture's) productions  and  transformations,"  and  that  they  were 
"  the  veritable  powers  of  the  two  energies  of  nature  ;"  whe- 
ther these  were  not  too  strongly  expressed  ?  To  which' 
Choo  replied,  "  The  traces  of  nature's  productions  and  trans- 
formations, refer  to  the  sun'  moon,  and  stars,  with  tbe  wind; 
rain,  and  such  like.  The  veritable  pow:ers  of  the  two  ener- 
gies of  nature  refer  to  the  principle  of  their  contracting  and 
expianding,  advancing' and  receding." 
P'  The  CJhinese  asciibe  the  changes  which  we  see  taking  place  around 

us  tpV^^B  nature,  and  conceive'  that  the  Kwei  Shins  are  the,  agents 
e'raplqyed  in  bringing  such  things  about,  by  their  perpetual  contracting 
and  expi^ttding,  advancing  and  receding  ;  thus  the  sun  rises  and  sets, 
the  mtibii  waixes  and  wanes,  the  winds  blow,  and  the  rain  descends,  by 
the  elastic  stretchings  and  shrivelHngs  of  the  Kwei  Shins  ;  the  effect^ 
produce^  are  visible,  hence  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
the  various  pieteoarological  phenomena,  are  said  to  be  the, traces  or  ex- 
hibitions of  nature.'s  productions  .and.  transformations,  brought  about 
by  the  KWei  Shins.  ' 
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'  An  obiector  States,  that  there  is  S4^h  atfaing  in  ihe  world 
as  the  Kwiei  Shins'  eomiag  in  cbntact  with  men^  and  sinc« 
they  are  frequently  seen,  the  fact  rtiust  not  be  entirely  dis- 
believed :  how  is  it  then  that  otir  school  teaches  thdt  there  is 
no  such  tMng  as  necromancer's  getting  invisible  beings  -to 
descend,  and  that  although  those  who  are  fond  of  talking 
about  theKwei  Shtns  may  really  have  seen  them,  their  state- 
Aients  arc  not  sufficient  to  be  depended  on  ;  either  on  accottnt 
Of  some  mental  infirmiity  or  some  disordered  vision.  At  the 
^ametiiri^  the  books  Of  other  schools  say,  that  we  must  not 

d^cr^dit  the  existence  of  ifij  pelves  and  fairies,  lest  they 
^suddenly  appear  and  run  against  us.  How  is  this  question 
to  be  settled?  The  philosopher  replied.  With  respett  to  the 
existence  of  eltes  and  fairies,  unless  among  those  who  are  in 
thehweives  fully  ert  lightened,  there  are  few  who  are  not 
misled. .  The  true  scholar  ought  to  fortify  his  mind  by  cor- 
rect principles,  &nd  thoroughly  search  into  what  really  does 
or  does  hot  exist.  a,ccording  to  the  rule  of  right,  and  then 
after  a  time  he  will  be  able  to  perceive  how  the  matter  staiids. 
In  the  study  of  books  and  in  the  discussion  of  principles, 
trhen  a  nian  comes  to  such  pointfe  as  these,  although  he  may 
find  gteat  discrepancies,  he  should  just  lay  aside  the  question 
:for  a,  time,  &,nd  wait  for  some  future  oppOrtunityj  T^hen  it 
will  not  be  top  late  to  attend  to  it.  '    V^ 

"  In  the  above  papsage,  the  whole  disCoarse  is  abont  sprites  and 
•Ives,  which  manjr  persons  say  that  they  have  seen,  but  which  sup- 
posed appearances,  the  philosopher  would  ascribe  to  a  disordered 
pagination  or  some  bcukt  deception ;  while,  however,  the  Confucian 
does  not  gire  in  to  the  popular  belief  about  ghosts  and  hobgoblin^,  he 
has  no  doubt  about  the  existence  of  the  contracters  and  expanders  of 
nature,  as  well  as  the  manes  of  departed  persons,  to  which  sacrifices 
are  ordered  to  be  offered.  .  . 

In  the  next  sentence,  Choo  approves  of  the  observation j 
that  the  advancings  of  nature  are  the  Shin,  and  the  revert- 
ings  the  Kwei ;  but  he  says,  "the  thunder  and  wind,  hills 
and  marshes,  have  all  their  Shms,  and  in  the  present  day  the 
images  in  the  temples  are  also  called  Shins,  all  which  refer 
to  the  energies  of  nature  in  their  first  expandings.  In  this 
place,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  mixed  and  general 
view  of  the  question,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  expandings, 
&ere  is  a  contraction,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  contractions, 
there  is  an  expanding,  and  then  we  shall  perceive  how  the 
inatter  stands.    The  contractions  perceivable  in  the  midst  of 

expansion,  rejfer  to  men,  having  a  ^  grosser  animal  spirit ; 
and  the  expansions  in  the  midst  of  contraction,  refer  to  the 

Kweis,  being  sometimes  ^  efficacious,  (in  answering  to  the 
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wisbes'.of  their  worshippers,) 

iHcre  we  have  the  first  reference  to  the  "  images  in  the  temples/' 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  in  the  time  of  Confucius,  and 
which  Choo-foo-tsxS  bajs,  are  popularly  called  Shtns,  though  be  does 
not  seem  to  sanction  this  application  of  the  expression  ;  and  goes  off 
to  refer  the  whole  to  his  usual  theory  of  contraction  «nd  expansion. 

One  observed,  The  manner  in  which  the  Shtns  expand  maij 
be  ascertained  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  revertings  of  the  Kwei, 
when  they  are  "  as  it  were  abundantly  present,  as  if  over 
the  heads,  and  on  each  side  of  the  worshippers,"  is  this  de- 
pending  upon  the  actions  of  men  to  be  considered  the  man- 
ner of  their  revertings  ?  To  this  the  philosopher  replied^ 
That  the  Ki^ei  Shins  are  all  the  same,  and  cannot  be  view- 
ed thus  Separately  ?  The  enquirer  again  said.  That  which 
advances  is  called  the  Shin,  like  the  rain  and  dew,  wind  and 
thunder,  or  like  the  movements  or  growing's  of  men  and 
things,  whose  manner  of  operation  may  be  known  ;  but  that 
which  reverts  is  called  the  Kwei,  which  have  no  form  nor 
manner  that  may  be  enquired  into,  it  is  on  this  account  that 
the  enquiry  was  made.  ^To  this  Choo-foo-tsze  answered, 
When  irien's  ancestors  come  to  enjoy  (the  sacrifices  offered,) 
this  is  the  expansion  of  their  Shins.  On  this  subject^ 
Hwang-keu  has  some  admirable  suggestions,  which  are  also 
very  minute  and  particular  ;  therefore  I  always  tell  you  to 
remember  well  the  sayings  of  former  worthies  ;  if  you  do  but 
remember  these,  you  will  certainly  get  a  thorough  perception 
of  sutA  subjects.  The. philosopher  then  quoted  a  saying^ 
Hw5.ng-keu,  to  the  effect,  that  a  man  should  employ  exten- 
sive acquirements  aod  deep  study,  examining  thoroughly  in- 
to all  that  is  suggested  regarding  heaven  and  earth,  and  then 
he  will  attain  to  the  right  knowledge  of  things. 

'Hwang-keii  said,  "  There  is  a  sort  of  oneness  about  the 
Shins  ;  just  like  a  man's  body,  which  though  consisting  of 
fonr  members,  is  yet  but  one  thing  ;  therefore,  wherever  you 
touch  it,  there  is  an  immediate  perception,  which  does  not 
wait  for  any  act  of  the  mind,  to  communicate  the  informa- 
tion, before  the  whole  frame  is  made  aware  of  it.  This  is 
what  is  meant  by  acting  upon  one,  and  there  js  an  immedi- 
ate perception  ;  without  travelling  it  arrives,  without  hurry  it 
hastens  on.     When  a  thing  issues  forth  from  the  mind,  it 

extends  itself  to  the  ^  energies.  Heaven  and  earth,  is  just 
one  substance  with  my  own  body.  Hence  it  is  said,  thiat 
the  Kwei  Shins  are  merely  my  own  energies  ;  when  I  in  my 
owd  mind  conceive  an  idea,  then  motion  commences  ;  this 
energy  diffusing  itself  abroad,  will  certainly  have  jts  influ- 
ence all  around." '  .  . 

The  writer  in  the  above  passage,  has  probably  some  reference  to 
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the  one  principle  of  order,  which  pervades  all  nature,  and  affects  my 
own  person,  at  the  same  time  that  it  influences  heaven  and  earth  ; 
viewing  the  contracting  and  expanding  power  in  man  as  resembling 
that  in  nature,  the  writer  is  led  to  say,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  oneness 
about  the  Shtns. 

One  asked  regarding  a  saying  of  Shang-tsae,  that  "  when 
the  male  and  female  principle  conjoin,  then  is  produced  the 
Shin  ;  so  also  when  the  outward  form  and  the  finer  spirit 
separate,  then  results  the  Kwei  ;  he  who  knows  this  is  wise^ 
and  he  who  arranges  his  business  according  to  this  is  bene- 
volent:" whether  the  two  first  sentences  did  not  refer  to  the 
expanding  of  things,  which  constitutes  the  Shin,  and  the  re- 
verting of  things,  which  constitutes  the  Kwei  1  To  which  the 
philosopher  replied,  It  is  just  so.  Again  the  question  was 
asked.  Does  not  the  arranging  of  our  business  according  to 
this,  and  attaining  to  benevolence,  mean,  that  when  we  serve 
the  Kwei  Shins,  we  must  carry  to  the  utmost  our  sincerity 
and  respect;  in  order  to  influence  and  cause  them  to  approach; 
in  this  way  practising  benevolence  ?  To  which  Choo  replied^ 
Yes.         • 

Shuh-k'he  asked  regarding  another  saying  of  Shang-tsae, 
that  "if  we  say  they  exist,  then  they  exist,  and  if  we  say  they 
do  not  exist,  then  they  do  not  exist ;"  which  resembles  a  fur- 
ther observation  of  his,  that  "  if  we  possess  the  requisite  sinceri- 
ty, then  the  proper  Shins  will  be  present,  but  if  we  do  not  pos- 
sess the  desired  sincerity,  then  the  expected  Shins  will  not  be 
there."  How  is  it  then  that  you.  Sir,  on  a  former  evening 
observed,  that  there  was  something  not  very  firmly  establish- 
ed in  Shang-tsae's  remarks  ?  To  this  Choo-foo-tsze  replied, 
"  The  phrase  about  our  sincerity,  involving  the  presence  of 
the  Shins,  refers  to  the  results  w^hich  oUght  in  course  to  fol- 
low our  sincere  feeling ;  bul.the  assertion,  that  the  existence 
or  non-exiistence  of  the  Shins,  would  depend  upon  our  decla- 
ration, is  rather  unguarded  ;  he  ought  to  have  said,  that 
when  the  Shins  should  be  there,  and  we  acknowledge  their 
presence,  then  they  are  present;  and  when  they  ought 
riot  to  be  there,  and  are  really  not  there,  we  may  make  our 
observations  accordingly." 

Shang-tsae  said,  regarding  the  Kwei  Shins, 
them  to  be  present,  then  they  are  present,  and 
them  to  be  absent,  then  they  are  absent :"  the  first  of  these 
observations  refers  to  the  worship  of  the  celestial  and  terres- 
trial Shins,  with  the  manes  of  ancestors,  and  the  latter  to  the 
serving  of  the  manes  of  those  who  are  not  our  ancestors  :  in 


"  if  we  want 
if  we  want 


the  latter  case,  your  ^  energies  may  be  ever  so  undividedly 

and  exactly  directed  towards  them,  but  their  ^[^  energies  be- 
ing scattered,  (how  can  they  be  present?) 
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In  the  preceding  remarks,  the  expression  Kwei  Shin  reftrs  mainly 
to  the  manes  of  ancestors. 
.vOne  asked,  regarding  the  doctrine  of  the  Ewei  Shins,*' I 

have  frequently  been  told,  that  when  the^  energies  approach, 
that  is  the  Shin,  and  when  they  recede,  that  is  the  Kwel. 
Those  connected  with  heaven  and  earth,  are  called  Shins  and 
K'hes,  which  are  the  approachings  of  energy ;  while  those  be- 
longing ta  men  are  called  Kweis,  which  are  the  recedings 
of  the  said  eoergies.  This  doctrine  is  the  same  with  what 
Chang-fsze  says,  '  that  things,  when  they  are  first  produced, 
have  their  energies  daily  advancing  and  growing  ;  while  the 
same  things,  when  they  have  come  to  perfection,  have  their 
energies  daily  reverting  and  scattering  ;  also  that  that  which 
advances  is  called  the  Shin,  because  it  expands :  and  that 
which  reverts  is  called  the  Kwel,  because  it  reverts.'  Lately, 
I  have  seen  also  that  you,  Sir,  in  commenting  on  the  Happy 
Medium,  have  quoted  these  passages.  But  does  Chang-tsze 
by  '  things'  mean  all  things,  or  only  the  Kwei  Shins  ?  If  he 
merely  means  the  Kwei  Shins,  then  his  observation  is  simi- 
lar to  the  remark  of  the  Book  of  Diagrams,  that  '  the  grosser 
fluids  and  finer  energies  constitute  things  :'  but  if  he  refers  to 
the  myriad  of  things,  then  the  first  four  sentences  quoted 
from  Chang-tsze  respect  generally  the  principle  by  which  all 
things  collect  and  scatter,  commence  and  terminate ;  while 
the  next  four  sentences  speak  directly  to  the  matter  of  the 
Kwei  Shins,  Moreover,  H wan g-keu  has  said, 'the  coarser 
fluids  and  finer  breath  constituting  living  things,  rneans,  that 
the  energies  collect  and  produce  men  ;  while  the  soul  ram- 
bling and  a  change  ensuing,  refers  to  the  energies  dispersing 
and  resulting  in  the  Kwei  Shins  ;'  what  do  you  think  of  this 
sentiment  ?  pray  favour  me  with  your  remarks."  Choo-foo-lsze 
replied.  "That  which  the  Book  of  Diagrams  talks  about  things, 
and  what  Chang-tsze  says  about  things,  both  refer  to  the 
myriad  of  things  ;  but  the  way  in  which  these  things  are 
constituted  is  by  the  collecting  and  dispersing  of  the  male  and 
female  principle  of  nature.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  virtues  of  the 
Kwei  Shins  are  so  full,  that  not  one  thing  is  divested  of 
them".  The  observation  about  the  energies  dispersing  and 
constituting  the  Kwei  Shins,  is  incorrect." 

One  enquirer  qijoted  the  observations  of  various  philoso- 
phers, as  follows  :  "  Ching-tsze  has  said,  'that  the  Kwei  Shins 
are  the  instruments  mysteriously  (or  invisibly)  employed 
by  heaven  and  earth  ;'  Lew-she  has  also  said, '  when  things 

are   produced,  there  is  not  one  of  them   divested   of  ^  the 
finer  spirit,  now  this  finer  spirit  is  the  fulness  of  the  Shin  ; 
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so  tliere  is  not  one  divested  of  the  |^  coarser  spirit ;  now  this 
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coarser  spirit  is  the  fulnefss  of  the  Kwei ;  thus  rascn  is  th© 
conjunction  of  the  Kwei  Shins.'  The  explanations  of  th* 
Happy  Medimn  « ay,  'that  although  the  virtues  of  the  Kwei 
Shins  aare  not  visible  nor  audible,  by  human  eyes  nor  ears,  yet 
tke.  collecting  and  scattering,  the  commencing  and  termina- 
ting of  the  myriad  of  things,  is  nothing  more  than  the  con- 
tracting and  expanding,  the  advancing  and  receding  of  these 
two  energies  of  nature  ;  thus  the  virtues  of  the  Kwei  Shins 
enter  into  the  substance  of  things,  and  no  single  thing  can 
be  divested  of  them.'  Further,  Seay-she  has  said,  '  The  Kwei 
Shms  are  the  instruments  mysteriously  employed  by  heaven 
and  earth,  which  flow  abr^^ad  and  fill  up,  and  the  effects  of 
which  appear  wherever  we  cast  our  eyes  :  if  we  wish  them 
to  exist  Uiey  exist,  or  if  we  desire  tham  not  to  exist,  then  they 
do  not  exist  ?"*  To  these  quotations  Choo-foo-tsze  replied, 
"  In  looAing  minutsly  into  these  two  principles,  we  see  that 
men  a'»d  things,  with  the  Kwei  Shins,  are  severally  indivi^ 
dual  substances,  something  like  the  Kwei  Shins  that  are 
represented  by  images  in  the  temples.  What  Leu-she  says 
alMuit  man's  being  the  conjunction  df  the  Kwei  Shins,  is  very 
fine;  and  the  thought  is  .well  worthy  of  being  carried  out." 
.  Id  the«bove  paragraph,  ■which  ip  rather  cenfusedly  draw©  up,  we 
havQ  :the  Kwei  Shins  represefrt^d  as  the  invisAble  instruments  of  na^ 
turpv.  employed  in  collecting  and\scattering.  in  commencing  and  terrai- 
natjnir  the  myriad  of, things  5  man  is  also  said  to  be  a  conjunction  of 
the  JS^wei  Sjilns,  which  sentiment  the  philosopher  much  admires. 
The.  allusion  to  the  visible  representation  of  the  Kwei  Shint  in  the 
temples,  shews  that  images  were  common  in  the  days  of  Chbo-foo- 
Isze. 

The  next  sentence,  refers  to  the  reasons  why  the  -sages  did 
not  more  frequently  speak  of  life  and  death,  with  Che  Kwei 
Shins,  viz.  the  difiiculty  of  making  people  understand  these 
principles,  and  the  danger  of  such  discussioufl  begetting  delu- 
sions ;  and  not,  as  some  suppose,  a  wish  to  conceal  anything 
from  their  followers. 

A  letter  is  then  qu6ted  to  the  following  effect ;  "  The  visi- 
ble and  invisible  worlds,  life  and  death,  as  well  as  day  and 
night,  are  originally  no  two  principles  ;  but  the  relations  of 
the  visible  to  the  invisible,  and  Of  life  to  death,  are  the  same  as 
those  of  day  to  night.  The  appearance  of  the  Kwei  Shins  as 
displayed  in  the  invisible  world,  we  must  not  deny:  thus  alsa 
there  is  something  in  what  the  Buddhist  say,  about  the  me- 

*  The  commentator  explains  this  by   saying,  "  The  Kwei   &Mn» 


are  a  sort -of  ypl^  energy  ;  ihe  movement  of  men's  minds^  is  also  a 
a  sort «f  ener^  ;  thus  if  we  take  one  energy  to  aSK:t  another,  we 
can  make  them  exist  pr  not  as  we  i>>lease  {"  perhaps  the  wuter  meai;& 
in  idea.  •    v'        .-      '    --     -^        -...,.       .-.  .     ..    
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tetnpBychosis  and  connection  with  the  divinity,    which  can-'- 
not  be  altogether  set  aside ;  but  we  should  say,  that  a  man  of 
superior  wisdom  ought  not  to  dwell  on   such    matters.      To 
say  that  such  things  have  no  existence  whatever,   would    be 
wrong."    To  this  the  philosopher  replied,  That  although  the 
visible  and  invisible  worlds,  life  and   death,  day   and  night 
arc  certainly  no  two  principles,  yet  we  must  be   clear   about 
their  great  origin,  and  examine  into  the  source  from   whence 
they  come,  (perhaps  he  means  the  T'hae-keth  ;)  and  then  we 
^hail  know  that  they  are  really  no  two  principles.      If  not, 
Chen  our  assertion  that  they  are  not  two,  will   perhaps  be  no 
other  than  a  covering  over  or  dragging  together  of  the  matter, 
and  after  all  we  shall  make  them  out  to  be  two.      The  Kwei 
Shins  are  said  to  be  the  outward  exhibitions  of  nature's   pro- 
ductions and   transformations,  they  are  also   said  to  be  the. 
veritable  powers  of  the  two  energies  of  nature,  and   thus  are 
displayed  not  only  in  the  invisible  world  (but  also  in  the  vi- 
sible.)   Should  we  say,  that  their  manifestations  are  confin- 
ed to  the  unseen,  it  would  perhaps  turn  out  that  we  do  not 
know  what  sort  of  things  the  Kwei   Shins  are,  and  then  we 
should  be  immersed  in  the  Buddhist  doctrines  of  the  metem- 
psychosis, and  supposed  connection  with  the   Divinity.      Af- 
ter all,  if  we  do  not  thoroughly   examine  the  six  classics, 
drawn  up  by  the  sages,  and  hastily  attempt  to   take  what  we 
have  gathered  from  outside  books,  and  come  to   a   conceited 
conclusion  about  the  whole,  we  shall  after  much  talk   find 
ourselves  very  far  from  the  truth.     With  regard  to   what   the 
letter  says,  about  the  impropriety  of  our  denying  these  prin- 
ciples, while  the  man  of  sirperior  wisdom  ought  not  to  dwell 
on  such  matters,  this  is  still  more  injurious  to   right   reason  ; 
for  we  do  not  know  whether  these  things  should  be  account-^ 
ed  as  existing  or  non-existing ;  if  we  say  that  we  must  not  de- 
ny their  existence,  this  is  to   consider  them  as  existing  ;   if 
they  exist,  then  throughout  heaven  and  earth,  every  thing  is 
full  of  them,  without  any  empty  space  ;  and  should  the  man 
of  superior  wisdom  alone  not  sanction  the  id«a,  we  do  not 
know  where  he  would  rest  his  person,   or   establish  his  fate. 
If  they  dp  not  exist,  then  all  those  statements  about   the  im- 
propriety of  denying  their  existence,  are  the  erroneous    views 
of  the  multitude,  and  not  true  judgments.     This  would  be 
very  far  removed  from  the  feeling  of  the  sages ;  and   to  say, 
that  the  fiagesf  have  no  two  minds  on  the  subject,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve. ' 
In  the  next  sentence  we  have  a  discussion   as    to   whether 
men  and  living  things,  with  death   aud  the  Kwei  Shins,  are 
to  be  viewed  as  one  principle  or    two,  which  the    writer    de- 
cides by  saying,  Th^t  in  the  former  case,  we  must  consider  »lk> 
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visible  ancl  invisible  worlds  as  united,  and  in  tlie  latter  afi  di- 
vided. From  which  we  infer,  that  the  writer  undefstaud* 
by  the  Kwei  Shins  mainly  the  manes  of  departed  penrsont. 

One  asked,  how  the  Kwei  Shins  become  sometimes  inv^isi- 
ble  and  sometimes  apparent  ?  Shang-tsae  had  said,  'that  in<- 
cessant  motion  constituted  the  Shin,  and  a  settling  down  into 
A  sediment  the  Kwei ;'  but  although  the  Kweis  were  eon* 
traded,  after  a  length  of  time  they  must  disperse,  fifnd  thus 
it  would  appear  as  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  settling 
down  into  a  sediment  ?  To  which  the  philosopher  replied, 
The  manifestation  of  the  Shins  and  the  invisibility  of  the 
Kweid,  Shang-tsae  would  ascribe  to  settling  down  into  a 
Sediment,  which  is  in  the  main  the  right  view  of  the  case, 
but  I  sliould  recommend  attention  to  the  answer  which  Con- 
fucius gave  to  K'he-loo,  (see  page  33.) 

The  author  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  two  words  Kwei  and 
Shin  may  be  explained,  either  of  the  dispersings  and  growings 

of  the  one  ^  energy  of  nature,  or  of  the  two  energies  of  the 
male  and  female  principle  of  nature.  These  theories,  though 
different,  the  principle  is  one  and  the  same.  When  men  have 
the  Shtn,  they  are  said  to  be  lending  to  life,  and  when  they 
have  not  the  Shin,  they  are  said  to  be  tending  to  death. 
These  two  passages,  however,  only  refer  to  a  State  of  sickness, 
and  must  be  connected  with  what  has  gone  before,  in  oi'dei 
to  be  understood. 

He  concludes  the  chapter  by  saying,  that  the  sages  have 
found  a  diflficUlty  in  speaking  of  the  KWei  Shins  :  it  would 
not  do  to  say, ,  that  they  only  constitute  one  thing  ;  neither 
would  it  do  to  say,  that  they  do  not  constitute  one  thing. 
if  people  cannot  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  subject,  the  best  way 
wOuId  be  to  lay  it  aside  without  discussion. 

The  next  chapter  treats  of  the  Kwei  Shins  to  be  found  in 
riian,  as  follows : 

■  One  asked  regarduig  the  principle  of  order  in  life  and 
d6ath,  and  in  the  Kwei  Shins  1     To  which  the   philosopher 

replied,  The']3\  ^  vvay  of  heaven,  or  Providence,  coming 
into  operation,   sends  forth    and   nourishes  the  myriad  of 

things :  first  there  is  the  ^  principle  of  Order,  and    then  th^ 

^  einergy  of  nature.  Although  these  exist  simultaneously, 
we  rnUst  account  the  principle  of  order  as  the  chief ;  people 
obtaining  this,  are  born  into  the  World.     The  purer  pjBiri  Of 

the  ^  breath  or  energy  of  nature  constitutes  the  ^  breath 
or  energy  of  the  man,  while  the  more  turbid  part  constitutes 
his  bodily  substance.  Knowledge  and  motion,  are  the  pro- 
duction of  the  male  principle  of  nature  ;  form  and   substance 
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*f  the  female.    The  breath  or  energy  of  the  luan  is  called  the 

^  ^ner  part  of  the  animal  eool,  and  the  body  is  d«aominated 

the  fl^  coarser.  One  says,  that  the  finer  part  of  the  animal 
soul  is  the  Shin  of  the  male  principle,  and  the  coarser  the 
Shin  of  the  female  principle  of  nature.  The  reason  why 
these  are  called  Shins,  is  because  they  preside  over  the  fotm 
and  the  breath  of  men.  When  men  are  born,  the  nervous 
fluids  and  vital  breath  accumulate.  Men  have  only  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  vital  breath,  and  a  time  must  come  when  it  is 
exhausted.  At  the  period  of  such  exhaustion,  the  finer  part 
of  the  animal  soul  and  the  vital  breath  revert  to  heaven, 
while  the  outward  form  and  the  coarser  part  of  the  animal 
soul  revert  to  earth,  and  death  ensues.  When  men  are  about 
to  die,  the  warmer  part  of  the  vital  breath  ascends,  which  is 
called  the  mounting  up  of  the  finer  portion  of  the  animal 
soul;  while  the  lower  extremities  become  cold,  which  is  cal- 
led the  descending  of  the  grosser  part  of  the  animal  soul. 
Thus  as  surely  as  there  is  life,  tliere  must  come  death,  and  as 
certainly  ais  there  is  a  beginning,  there  must  come  an  endi 

Now  that  which  collects  and  scatters,  is  the  ^  breath  or  e- 

4iergy ;  but  with  regard  to  the  3^  principle  of  order,  that  is 
merely  anchored  upon  the  breath  or  energy.  At  first,  previous 
to  congealing  and  combining,  these  two  constituted  out  one 
thing:  but  in  the  human  constitution,  that  which  agrees  with 
suitability,  viz.  the  principle  of  order,  cannot  be  said  to 
be  either  collected  or  scattered.  But  when  men  die,  although 
atthe  end  ^hey  diss  i  pate  and  re  vert  to  nothing,  yet  they  are 
not  all  at  once  dispersed  ;  thus  it  is  that  in  sacrificing  (to  the 
manes  of  the  departed)  there  is  such  a  thing  as  affecting  and 
inducing  them  to  come.  When  first  ancestors,  however,  are 
removed  to  a  distant  period,  it  is  not  known  whether  their 
breath  or  energy  is  in  existence  or  not ;  but  thosa  who  offer 
the  accustomsd  sacrifices,  being  the  descendants  of  the  said 
progenitors,  possess  after  all  but  one  breath  or  energy,  with 
that  which  animated  their  ancestors,  so  that  there  is  a  possibi- 
lity of  influencing  and  causing  them  to  p3r\rade  down  to  the 
latest  generation.  But  after  the  breath  has  once  dispersed,  it 
never  collects  a ^ain.  The  Buddhists  talk  about  people  after 
death  becoming  Kwais,  and  these  KweJs  again  becoming 
men,  (in  the  transmigration  of  souls) ;  thus  betwixt  heaven 
and  earth,  they  would  have  a  certain  number  of  men  coming 
and  going,  backwatds  and  forwards,  without  being  produced 
and  transformed,  and  born  one  of  another  in  the  usual  way, 
which  is  contrary  to  reason.  With  respect  to  Pdi-yew's  be- 
comiflg  a  mischievous  demon,  E-chuen  considers  this  to  be  a 

diUercnt  thihg  entirely  :  for  when  a  man's  ^  vital  energi^ 
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ftpe  not  come  to  the  time  when  they  should  be  exhaiifted,  and 
he  is  violently  pUt  to  death,  he  may  become  a  mischieyous 
eprite ;  and  therefore  Tsze-san  recommended  that  the  descen- 
dants of  such  should  be  appointed  to  office,  that  being  thus 
entitled  to  offer  sacrifice  in  the  ancestorial  temple,  the  discon* 
tented  ghost  might  have  some  place  to  revert  to.  and  thus  leave 
otT  being  mischievous  ;  from  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  un- 
derstood the  form  and  manner  of  the  Kwei  Shins.  One  ask- 
ed, whether,  as  E-chuen  calls  the  Kwei  Shins  the  traces  or 
exhibitions  of  nature's  production  and  transformation,  these 
mischievous  elves  might  also  be  considered  the  traces  of  such 
production  and  transformation  1  To  which  the  philoso- 
pher replied.  All  the  same.  If  we  speak  of  the  correct  princi- 
ple, it  is  just  like  a  tree  suddenly  sprouting  forth  flowers  and 
leaves  ;  these  are  the  traces  of  production  and  transformation  : 
or  as  in  empty  air  suddenly  there  appear  thunder  and  light- 
ing, wind  and  rain,  which  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Only  because  people  witness  thebe  things  constantly, 
ihey  do  not  account  them  strange  ;  but  when  they  suddenly 
hear  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  and  observe  the  ignis  fatuus, 
they  consider  it  strange ;  not  knowing  that  these  are  also 
traces  of  nature**  production  and  transformation,  only  not 
in  the  regular  order,  and  therefore  they  are  accounted  strange. 
Just  as  the  Book  of  Family  Instructions  says, '  The  sprites  of 
hills  are  called  fairies  in  human  shape  ;  those  of  the  waters 
are  denominated  elves  of  a  dragon  form ;  and  those  of  the 
earth,  monsters  of  the  satyr  kind  ;  all  which  are  produced  by 

heterogeneous  and  mischievous  ^  energies,  and  must  not 
be  considered  as  contrary  to  reason.'  We  cannot  say,  that 
such  things  do  not  exist.  For  instance,  cold  in  winter,  and 
iieat  in  summer,  are  according  to  the  correct  order  of  things, 
but  sometimes  we  have  cold  in  summer,  and  haat  in  winter  ; 
the  existence  of  such  things  cannot  be  denied  ;  only  because 
they  are  not  according  to  the  usual  order  of  things,  we  ac- 
count them  strange.  On  this  account,  Confucius  would  not 
^peak  of  strange  things ;  and  the  student,  also,  need  not  trou- 
ble himself  about  them. 

Yung-che  said,  When  men  pray  to  heaven  and  earth,  with 
the  Kwei  Shins,  they  take  their  own  existence  and  affect  the 
existence  of  invisible  beings  ,  but  when  descendants  sacri- 
fice to  their  first  ancestors,  they  employ  their  own  existence  to 
affect  the  nou-existeoce  of  their  progenitors.     To  this  ober- 

vation  the  philosopher  replied,  The  ^  energies  of  the  Shins 
.and  the  K'hes   are  constantly  contracting  and  expanding, 

without  intermission  ;  while  the  energies  of  men  and  Kweis 
disperse  and  scatter,  without  leaving  anything  behind  them; 
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boly  their  dispersinga  and  scatterings  differ,  in  being  some- 
times rapid  and  sometinies  protracted.  When  men  do  not 
own  the  justice  of  their  death,  then  though  dead,  their  enerr 
gies  do  not  disperse,  but  they  become  monsters  and  sprites: 
as  when  men  are  put  to  death  violently,  or  when  priests  of 
Buddha  and  Taou  (who  nourish  their  energies,  and  get  them 
to  conglomerate)  die,  they  frequently  do  not  scatter.  Such 
as  the  sages  and  philosophers,  however,  who  die  contentedly, 
wh^j  ever  heard  of  their  not  scattering,  or  of  their  becoming 

f^  f^  sprites  and  elves?  Hwang-te  for  instance,  with 
Yaou  and  Shun,  no  one  ever  heard  of  their  becoming  spiritu- 
al monsters  after  their  death.  One  speaks  of  a  certain  per- 
son, whose  energies  after  his  death  became  conglomerated, 
and  filied  the  whole  house  with  a  fragrant  odour,  which  did 
not  disperse  for  several  days  ;  this  was  occasioned  by  the 
fulness  of  his  energies,  which  produced  this  effect. 

One  asked.  Whether  the  Kwei  Shins  were  not  constituted 
of  the  nervous  fluids  ar,i  viial  breath,  with  the  finer  and 
coarser  parts  of  the  animal  soul  ?  To  which  the  philosopher 
replied,  Just  so :  and  you  may  take  our  own  bodies  for  an 
instance ;  we  are  able  to  laugh  and  talk,  and  have  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  ;  and  we  may  ask, 
How  does  this  come  about  ?  So  also  in  the  empty  air,  sud- 
denly winds  arise  and  rains  descend,  and  again,  the  thunders 
roll  and  lightnings  flash ;  and  we  may  ask,  How  are  these 
things  effected  ?  To  which  we  may  reply.  That  they  may  all 
be  ascribed  to  the  male  and  female  principle  of  nature,  mu- 
tually aSccting  each  other,  or  to  the  Kwei  Shins,  which  bring 
about  these  effects.  We  see,  that  our  bodies  are  mere  fleshly 
tenements,  whilst  within  and  without  there  is  nothing  but 

the  ^  vital  energy  of  the  male  and  female  principle  of 
heaven  and  earth. 

In  explaining  the  connection  of  the  finer  and  coarser  ani- 
mal soul,  with  the  Kwei  and  Shin,  the  philosopher  remark- 
ed: With  regard  to  (us)  men,  the  one  half  belongs  to  the 
Shin,  and  the  other  to  the  Kwei ;  only  previous  to  death,  the 
Shin  predominates,  while  after  death,  the  Kwei  prevraila  ; 
which  is  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  matter.  Speaking  of 
their  coutractings  and  expanding*,  with  their  advancings 
and  recediiiiis,  we  may  say,  that  that  which  approaches  is 
the  Shin,  and  that  which  departs  the  Kwei :  and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  human  body,  we  may  observe,  that  the  ^  vital 

breath  is  the  Shin,  and  the  1^  nervous  fluid  the  Kwei ;  only 
their  con  tradings  and  expandings,  their  advancings  and  re- 
■  cedings  are  all  gradual. 
^"Further  on  J  an  enquirer  suggests^  that   since  the  Kwei 
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Shin,  with  the  finer  and  coarser  parts  of  the  animal  soul 'all 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  body,  and  are  nothing  more  tnan 
the  two  energies  of  the  male,  and  female  principle  of  nature  ; 
how  is  it  that  after  having  called  liiem  Kwei  Shins,  you  a- 
gaia  desi senate  them  the  finer  and  coarser  parts  of  the  animal 
soul  ?  The  idea  has  been  thrown  out,  that  the  term  Kwel 
Shin  refers  to  their  contracting  and  expanding,  advancing 
and  receding  ;  while  the  phrase  finer  and  coarser  parts  of  the 

animal  soul,  refers  to  the  ^  spirituality  of  the  individual, 
and  to  his  possessing  knowledge  and  perception  ;  or  perhaps 
the  contracting  and  expanding;  being  considered  insufficient 
fully  to  describe  the  Kwei  Shin,  therefore  the  schoolmen 
have  united  tlie  two  expressions,  and  considered  them  as  but 

one  ^  vital  breath,  contracting  and  expanding,  and  so  forth. 

Viewing  them  separately,  then,  the  Shin  is  thej^  spiritual  or 
vital  part  of  the  male  principle  of  nature,  and  the  Kwei  that 
of  the  female  ;  and  because  they  can  be  spoken  of  either  uni- 
tedly or  separately,  therefore  they  are  called  the  Kwei  Shin  ; 
because,  also,  some  think  that  they  can  be  spoken  of  separate- 
ly and  not  unitedly,  therefore  they  are  called  the  finer  and 
coarser  parts  of  the  animal  soul.  Or  shall  we  take  the  idea  of 
Nan-heen,  who  says,  that  the  finer  part  of  the  animal  soul 
belonging  to  the  male  principle  of  nature  is  the  Shin,  and 
the  coarser  part  belonging  to  the  female  is  the  Kwei,  and 
then  say  that  the  Kwei  Shin,  with  the  finer  and  coarser 
parts  of  the  animal  soul,  cannot  be  distinctly  spoken  of.  I 
should  say  after  all,  that  although  the  whole  may  be  referred 
to  one  vital  breath,  contracting  and  expanding,  coming  and 
going,  yet  the  contracting  part  of  it  is  the  female  principle, 
and  the  expanding  part  of  it  the  male  principle ;  the  reced- 
ing again  is  the  female,  and  the  advancing  is  the  male  prin- 
ciple of  nature  ;  and  thus  what  is  called  the  vital  part  of  the 
male  and  female  principle  of  nature,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  contracting  and  expanding,  advancing  and  receding,  just 
spoken  of.     To  all  those  suggestions,  the   philosopher  replii 

ed,  The  Kwdi  Shins  refer  to  the  one  3^  breath  of  nature,^^ 
which  exists  between  heaven  and  earth;  the  finer  and  coar- 
ser parts  of  the  animal  sojI,  raspact  principally  human 
Tjelngs  ;  when  the  breath  or  energy  of  nature  expands,  (in 
the  birth  of  man)  then  the  nervou^s  fluids  and  the  coarser  parts 
of  the  animal  soul,  are  indeed  fully  prepared,  but  the  Shin  at 
that  time  prevails  :  until  the  IJreath  of  nature  contracts 
again  (towards  the  death  of  man,)  when  although  the  fitter 
parts  of  the  animal  soul  and  the  vital  breath  are  «tin.  pre- 
served, yet  the  Kwei  then  predominates.  When  the  breaUi 
ox  energy  is  exhausted  then  the  coarser  parts  of  the  animal 
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soul  <7escend,  and  become  purely  converted  into  the  Kwei. 
Thus  it  is,  that  when  men  die  they  are  called  Kweis.  With 
regard  to  the  adeertion  of  Nmi-heeo,  I  do  not  recollect  the- 
connection  in  which  it  stands,  and  only  remember  these  two4 
phrases ;  still  we  cannot  help  speaking  of  the  Kwei  Shins,; 
with  the  finer,  and  coarser  parts  of  the  animal  soul,  as  dis- 
tinct things. 

This  and  much  m<*re  to  the  same  purpose,  goes  on  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  detail. 
We  therefore  proceed  to  set  forth  a  little  of  what  he  says  re-' 
garding  sacrificing  to  the  Shins  of  ancestors. 

Chow  asked,  Why  are  those  which  belong  to  heaven  cal- 
led Shins,  those  which  belong  to  earth  termed  E'hes,  and 
those  which  belong  to  men  denominated  Kwels  ?  To  this  the 
philosopher  replied,  This  is  to  distinguish  those  who  possess 
the  pure  and  clear  part  of  the  breath  of  nature  as  the  Shins, 
such  as  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which  are  incomprehensible 

in  their  changes  and  transformations.   The  word  j^  K'he  is 

the  same  with  ^^  she,  to  display,  and  is  applied  to  invisible 
beibgd,  because  of  their  exhibiting  traces  that  may  be  deen, 
such  as  hilW,  rivers,  grass,  trees,  <Stt.  which  are  different 
fi'om  the  heavenly  bodies  (in  being  more  di<9tiact  and  tangible) ; 
with  respect  to  men,  then  after  death  they  become  Kweis. 
Agetiii  the  etiquirer  asked,  Seeing  that  men  have  departed 
dnd  become  Kweis,  why  are  progenitors  said  to  be  idduen- 
Ced  and  to  come?  To  this  the  philosopher  replied,  This 
$pdaks  of  their  being  influenced  by  sacrifices  ;  and  when  their 
coming  and  approaching  is  alluded  to,  there  li  a  slight  idea 
of  the  Sh»n,  ot  expanding  principle  contained  in  it :  me  wor- 
shippers taking  their  animal  Spirits  to  influence  the  animal 
Spirits  of  the  departed.  Sacrificed  and  oflerings  are  altoge- 
ther presented  with  this  view.  So  also  when  the  emperor 
saciifices  to  heaven  and  earth,  the  princes  of  the  empire  to  the 
hills  and  rivers,  and  the  great  ofiicers  to  the  genii  of  the  five 
parts  of  the  house,  it  is  all  done  because  the  animal  spirits  of 
each  sacrifinjer  are  suited  to  the  objects  sacrificed  to^  and  in 
Such  case  can  influence  them  and  cause  them  to  approach. 
Should,  however,  the  princes  of  the  empire  sacrifice  to  heaven 
and  earth,  and  the  great  oflicers  sacrifice  to  the  genii  of  the 
hills  and  riVers  ;  there  Would  be  no  propriety  in  it,  and  the 
sattie  results  Would  not  follow. 
Chin-baon  asked,  Whether  a  man's  ancestors  Were  not  on* 

and  the  same  ^^  breath  or  energy,  with  the  energies  that 
subsist  between  heaven  and  earth,  only  collecting  or  scatter- 
ing, according  as  descendants  attended  to  or  neglected  the  ac- 
customed sacrifices?  To  this  the  philosopher  replied,  This 
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18  the  same  idea  with  what  Shang-tsae  said  about  the  £wei 
Shtns  being  present  or  absent  according  as  we  wished  ;  thus 
making  their  presence  depend  on  men.  The  Kwei  Shtns, 
however,  are  things  originally  existing,  and  the  manes  of 

progenitors  are  of  one  ^  breath  or  energy  with  them,  but 
tiieire  must  be  something  to  bring  them  to  a  focus."  For  in- 
stance, wherever  the  bodies  of  descendants  are,  there  the 
manes  of  ancestors  are  also  present,  one  blood  flowing 
through  their  veins ;  thus  it  is,  that  the  Shins  do  dot  enjoy 
sacrifices  that  are  not  offered  by  persons  of  their  own  clan  ; 
and  that  the  people  irtusl  not  present  sacrifices  to  any,  but 
the  manes  of  their  own  family.  But  in  those  instances  in 
which  the  same  breath  or  energy  does  not  pervade  the  par- 
ties ;  as  when  the  emperor  sacrifices  to  heaven  and  earth,  the 
princes  of  the  empire  to  the  hills  and  rivers,  and  the  great  of- 
ficers to  (he  genii  of  the  five  parts  of  the  house;  although 
these  objects  are  not  the  ancestors  of  the  worshippers,  yet 
the  emperor  is  the  lord  of  the  empire,  the  princes  are  the 
lords  of  ihe  hills  and  rivers,  and  the  great  officers  are  the 
lords  of  the  five  parts  of  the  house  ;  and  when  these  are  the 
lords  of  those,  then  they  are  of  the  same  breath  or  energy, 
which  generally  pervades  their  bodies ;  thus  there  is  a  con- 
nection. 

One  asked  whether  the  finer  and  grosser  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal soul  scattered  immediatelr  after  death,  or  not?  To 
which  the  philosopher  replied.  They  certainly  scatter.  The 
enquirer  again  asked,  How  then  is  it  that  when  descendants 
sacrifice  to  them,  they  are  influenced  and  induced  to  come? 
To  which  the  master  replied,  After  all  descendants  are  of 
the  same  breath  or  energy  with  their  ancestors  ;  and  al- 
though the  energies  of  progenitors  are  scattered,  their  roots 
are  still  in  existence,  so  that  when  posterity  carry  out  their 
sincerity  and  respect  to  the  utmost,  then  they  can  call  and 
induce  the  energies  of  their  forefathers  to  collect  and  be  pre- 
sent. Just  like  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  succeeding  waves  are 
not  the  same  as  those  which  preceded,  and  yet  they  are  all 
one  sheet  of  water  ;  in  this  way,  the  ensrgies  of  descendants 
are  the  same  with  those  of  ihsir  ancestors.  It  may  be  that 
the  energies  of  progenitors  are  already  scattered,  but  their 
roots  are  still  in  existenca,  and  thsir  root  being  in  existence, 
it  is  poasibls  to  lead  and  collect  their  energies  also.  This 
matter  is  of  difficult  explanation,  but  men  must  try  to  under- 
stand it  for  themselves.  One  askod  about  an  expression  in 
the  Book  of  O J js,  referring  to  "the  three  princes  being  in 
hiaven,"  which  the  master  hal  already  explained  as  mean- 
ing, that  although  they  were  dead,  their  animal  spirits  had 
ascended  up  and  were  united  in  heaven  ?    To  which  the  phi- 
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losophef  replied,  Still  tliey  may  be  considered  as  here  preseii,. 
(when  sacrificed  to.)  One  of  the  disciples  observed,  I  sus- 
pect that  the  i^l  principle  of  order  belonging  to  them  had  al- 
ready ascended  and  becams  united  in  heaven.  To  which  the 
master  replied,  Since  the  principle  of  order  is  in  existence, 
the  energy  must  be  in  existence  likewise.  One  asked,  Whe- 
ther the  sage*  had  received  a  purer  and  clearer  energy  from 
heaven,  aiid  thtis  it  was,  that  when  they  died,  their  energies 
ascended  and  became  iinited  in  heaven  ?  To  which  the  an- 
swer was  made,  This  is  also  the  case;  but  this  affair  is 
Altogether  very  deep  and  mysterious,  and  [people  must  try 
and  get  an  idea  of  it  for  themselves.  Of  the  various  princi- 
ples existing  in  the  world,  some  are  very  easy  of  perception, 
and  some  are  changeable  and  out  of  the  usual  course,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  fathomed ;  if  we  bear  these  observations  in 
mind,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  these  principles  in  a  fresh  and 
lively  point  of.  view.  So  also,  when  it  is  said  in  the  clas- 
sic, "  the  finer  and  grosser  animal  soul  of  Wan-wang  ascend- 
ed and  descended,  and  was  in  the  presence  of  '^  the  (Su- 
preme) Ruler ;"  if  we  should  say  now,  that  Wan-wang  is 

actually  in  the  presence  of  JQ  ^^  the  Supreme  Ruler,  we 
jmight  infer  that  the  Supreme  Ruler  really  does  exist,  but  he 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  images  that  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  world,  ;'  : 

One  suggested,  that  the  Kwei  Shtns  were  probably  of  two 
kinds:  the  generative  and  productive  stimuli  of  the  two 
energies  that  exist  between  heaven  and  eartli,  are  doubtless 
Kwei  Shins  ;  when  these  are  influenced  by  the  sacrifices  of- 
fered, then  really  existing  men  influence  really  existing  Shins. 
But  men  at  their  death  become  Kweis,  and  when  these  are 
influenced  by  sacrifices,  then  really  existing  men  influence 
non-existing  Kweis.  To  which  the  philosopher  replied, 
Just  so  :  hence  we  talk  of  the  celestial  Shins,  and  the  hu- 
man Kweis.  The  Shins  are  the  expariding  parts  of  the 
breath  of  nature,  and  are, constantly  existing  ;  the;  Kweis  are 
the  contracting  parts  of  the  same  breath,  and  are  already 
dispersed:  but  when  the  worshippers,  by  means  of  their 
possessing  the  same  animal  spirits,  go  and  collect  them,  then 
they  may  be  rendered  united  and  present.  The  enquirer 
again  said,  When  not  influenced  by  sacrifices  are  these 
Kweis  constantly  present  or  not  ?  To  which  the  philoso- 
pher replied,  Should  they  be  present,  without  being  influenced 
by  sacrifices,  they  would  only  be  hungry  Kweis. 

One  asked,  when  descendants  carry  out  to  the  utmost' their 
sincerity  and  respect,  in  sacrifioiii-j  to  the  auhnal  spirits  of 
their  ancestors,  do  thsy  unite  the  finer  and   cuaraer   p-irU  of 
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j^fcefir  ianihnlal  ^doil,  or  6nly  influence  th^  •fi'Fier  jiairls  titf  (heit 
tiA'Hiial  6dul,  \frjth  thbir  btfeatth  or  ertfetgiete  to  apprdadi  ?  To 
Which  tbe  lAaster  replietl,  The  fat  btfrned  in  fi^cri&cM  is  iiv- 
tdn^ed  to  re^Hiite  t'he  b)?eRth  of  natuffe^-andthelil^uions  ponr*. 
ed  out  are  designed  to  induce  the  Klveis  to  come^  thus  ^e 
^wd  a.re  umted ;  hence  it  is  laid,  that  to  unile  the  Kwei  miAh 
.the  3hlns  constitutes  the  excellence  of  the  right  dootiane.  The 
enquirer  ftf«dii  iasked,  Are  they  always  thus  unit^,  or  only 
when  tecafificed  tot  To  this  the  phUosopher  rieplied,,  Wheo- 
levet  the  edi^rgies  of  descendantia  are  ia  existience,  then  the 
energies  of  progenitors  ^re  also  in  existence,  but  whho«^ 
sacrifices,  they  eoiuld  not  be. 'Coilected  .together. 
. !  The  abere  t|u(»tataons  from  Ghx)Or£oo-t^  will  speak  for  'tdaemsedvesi, 
and  will  be  eoaeidlared  -suffibient  to  illustrate  the  id^ad  li^ich  t^e  CbU 
pese  literati  eatertain  of  the   Kw«i  Shins,  .;.;        ■    '  ,- • 

i  On  a  review  of  the  whole  of  what  has  been  adBucedfrom 
the  Oonfuciaui  school  in  the  preceding  pages,  w<e  find  that 
amongst  800  references  to  the  ward  Shin  and  its  cognates^ 
thie  follawing  classification  may  be  made.  -     /I 

1 .  S bin,  'used  for  the  eipandefs  of  tiaturfe,  (in  wliirfbi  the  Cor- 
responding Wor^  Kwel,  contractelr,  ia  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances connecxed  with  it,  edtheir  expressed  or  hi&pl$Bd  J  occurs 
61  times.  In  ail  of  the  afoov%  instanices,  thel-'e!|S'&  reference 
to  the  ^elaiBtic  powers  of  nature,  which  are  "su^po^ed  tb  es:*- 
pand  and  contract,  advance  or  recede,  and  th«is  ke^p  np  the 
peirpe^cuial  motion,  as  weir  as  the  conwtfint  reptJodtictioA  of 
men  and  things.  The  idea  attached  in  these  c&fies  tjo  the 
word  Sfatn,  connects  it  very  closely  with  materialfsina. ' 

H.  Shin,  used  fottbe  celestial  Shins,  (in  which  tbe<;cfrte«K^ 
ponding  term  terrestrial  K'hes  is  mostly  connected  with  it, 
either  expressed  or  h»plied,)joecurB  45  timds.  The'Brtc&Biftg 
genearally  attached  by  the  Chinese  to  the  eeliestial  iShlft^,  is 
that  of  the  eipaaiders  of  heaven,  as  that  to  the  terrestrial  K'«8 
is  that  of  the  extractors  of  earth.  In  three  jnetanees  -the 
celestial  Shins  refer  to  the  genii  pi^esidin^  over  the  heavenly 
bodifes  ;  and  sometimes,  bat  rarely,  they  arie  supposed  from 
th^r  elevated 'position,  to  receive  xha  hotn^ge  and  sacvi'fioes 
paid  to  Heaven,  while  the  Supreme  Power  is  'thoughts  re- 
sent any  slight  or  neglect  with  which  they  may  be  t»eat«d. 

3.  The  word  Shin,  is  onfce  iised  for  the  tttrestrial  'K ■he.  - 

4.  Wo  find  also  the  word  Shin  four  times  used  for  upper 
Sbttis,  in  which  it  is  contrastedwfth  the  lower  Shtns,  and  both 
refer  then  to  Uie  celestial  Shkis,  and  terrestrial  K^he>B  fepok^e^ 
of  above. 

5.  The  word  Shin  is  applied  also  to  the  gofiii  of  hills  ;^nd 
rivers  36  times,  besides  which  we  hav«  a  distinction  sefveii  or 
cijht  times  drawn  between  great  Shins,  or  the  genii  ^f  great 


ippmouios^,  and   \ittX&.  ^h^ns,  or  t^Q  wlpkicU  preside  over 

e^.  8b;i;n  i9  9a(^.^piie4  tfl  tljet  j^^riii  f«^i4ing  ow?  I^c  five, 
parts  of  every  private  dwelling. 

7.  A  very  cjoijiaflflOsip;  vj^  Pii^  WQxdi  3 1>I«  ia  wUb  ^erferenc^  to 
iuLV-ifibi!?  ijeiijgs  i«  geiiwaii  ^itOQut  (ietj^noiaiftg  wbfith«r  th^ 
ftp.^it§  pi;^sidiAg  pver  tj[?je:  bj^^vqiaiy  bqdie*^,  thei  gQnii  ^C  lUft 
li^Ij3,^d  ri,yBrSj.  o^  tl>^ ;  rpa^e?,  of  ^oes^of*  be  mtpn^d;  ii> 
s^uoh  ^epsei  U  Ogqvf*  80-  ^imesi ;  wj  opft  hg,lf  of  tlieae,  Ijkeiw^^ver, 
it  is  connected  in  the  con^^e^t  v,it}>  (,b«i  word  Kwel. 
.  8.  Tb;«f  ^>;nf>  "  b,mvd.^)94  Shi^'^  incurs  U  timw,  and  refers 
tQ  jjh^lu)5^Vo^  Sbdn^,  wb^^beroeljafttiaVwrterrestriftl,  8,uperior 
jQiJofej^ior^  vfho  mfiy  be,  coftii^ider^  propw  objects  of  woiftbip, 
xw,>yhq  mq.x.be^,W|)4^)8e4  b^MQ  *oy  m^wme^  in  prcrtealing 
ihjdiK  votaries.:/  ■•;•■■■■:':.' '..'^  :/•;;--/-■  ,  .- '-  :-::.. 

9.  We  b«v^  the  empeif^r  called  the  lord:  of  the  Shfns  9  timeft, 
?ind  tKe:  same;  title  is,  g-pplied  tp  tlie  people  five  time«.    In  the 
.fQfrner  cas^  ift  n^an^,  ^ith^r  thai^  ^  ptesidea  over  the  saeiiJOi^- 
9^3  offqr<?d  to  tbe  SW^»  t  Off  tba^  hei,  htiv^g  the  aoji  of  Heaven, 
has  a  eo;;^,  pf  gjutbqtitvf  avi|i:  the  vattious  g«enii  presiding  over 
biUa  a«d  riyers;  land  and  graiin,  ^JM  and  rain^  appoiotiog 
them  tp  ^hei,!  o^ce^,  and  disFnigsiug  them  frojm  their  poMts, 
in  cii^iQjjany  sijp[JiQ9ed;  i^egleiGt.     Jn  tke  latter  insianc^,  (^ 
expresisiqn aW.Wi4^ tp  the ;wif^lpke8^  andinQlinations  of  thei peo- 
ple, fi  wig  oer  tain  Individuals  Oft  the  tbrorie^  and  of  couEt©  in^ 
4uWQWg  ttie  Shlw  io  tJieir  choice,  a^  to  what  piensons  thuy 
shoujLcjpjjQteqL,  and,  defawd. 
XQ.  The  woi;d  Sh'^w  i?^  twice  applied  to  the  presiding  spirits 

of  the  four  sieasofts. 

11.  We  have  eleven  instances  of  the  application  of  th»w©rd 

Shin  to  the  lares  rusiici ,  or  tbe  gepii  pHfeaiding  ower  Jand  and 
grain,  wUq  are  siif^q^ed  iQ  have  a  iiertaia  influence  in  pro- 
tectiny:  the  reiiruiMg  family  of  e^xjb  siate .;  and  are  therefore 
to  be  fought  for  and  n^ai^taitiedi  a^  the  Jlomaas  were  accus- 
tomed to  fight  prf^ari^fJjbQia. 

12.  The  application  ofi^  word  Sbm  to  the  manes  of  arices- 
tprSj  Qccgra  2if  tim^s  ;  \»^hi<^b  i*  tnfxi^f  properly  expteased  by 
tb^  word  Kwei,  b^cau;?ie  thft  manfit  Qf  the  departed  are  sup- 
posed to  bet  contracted  and  shrivelled  Mp  softer  tbeir  de<5easf  ; 
yet  because  by  the  sacrifi^ceif  offered  to  them  they  t^te,  drawn 
forth  and  expahded^  the  term  Sblii  is  not  unfreq^i^enily  appli- 
ed to;  tbem.  -^i^ht  instaoQes.  occur  Qf  the  wofd  SH^r^  bfiing 
applied*  tp  tbe  manes  qt  §a§fes  pr  departed  wprthieqi  who  atre 
worshipped  by  (heir  discjplep.  I.n^oiis  Qcse,  the^word  hojipyr- 
rable  is  prefixed  to  Shin,  wheii  it  is  applied  to  the  maijtf^^  of 

deceased  qiScersS  ■      v  ,..     j        -   ;       /       i'  . 

'       IS.  In  3S  fns(an£0s,  we  find  the  word   Shin  apjtiied  to  the 
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finer  part  of  the  human  soul,  which  expands  and  ascends  at 
death  and  which  may  be  collected  and  brought  to  a  focus  by 
the  services  of  successors,  as  the  Kwel  is  made  to  expand  by  a 
similar  means.  i    i    .;  ;        ..     v     ;    ,-^:    ,: 

'  14.  In  orie  instance,  the  word  Shin  iriust  be  rendered  ghost; 
in  four  instances,  it  is  synonymous  with  fairies  and  elves, 
and  in  four  more  must  be  translated  mischievous  demons  ;  but 
these  are  meanings  attached  to  it  in  later  ages,  since  the  su- 
perstitious fears  of  the  multitude,  aided  by  the  Buddhists,  had 
conjured  up  a  host  of  imaginary  beings. 

15.  In  two  instance*,  we  find  the  word  Shin  coupled  with 
'*  resemblance,"  and  used  with  reference  to  the  represeiitative 
of  the  dead,  on  occasions  of  sacrificing  to  ancestors  ;  and  the 
word  Shin,  is  four  times  coupled  with  "  surety"  to  convey  the 
same  idea.  In  one  instance,  in  the  work  of  a  later  writer,  we 
find  the  word  Shin  applied  to  the  images  in  temples. 

16.  We  have  also  a  whole  class  of  passages,  in  which  Shin 
liiust  be  taken  adjectively  ;  in  29  of  which  it  conveys  the 
idea  of  inscrutable,  in  25  that  of  mysterious,  in  7  that  of  in- 
scrutably intelligent,  in  2  that  of  spiritual,  in  two  that  of 
wonderfully  spontaneous,  and  in  two  more  that  of  invisibly 
efiicacious.  In  all  these  cases,  we  cannot  help  perceiv- 
ing that  the  Chinese  attach  higher  ideas  to  the  word  Shin, 
then  when  they  employ  it  to  mean  the  expanders  of  nature, 
celestial  agents-  or  terrestrial  genii ;  sometimes  giving  it  in 
this  connection  a  turn  something  likd 'spiritual  or  supernatu- 
ral, and  farther  removed  from  anything  material,  than  in  any 
instances  yet  cited ;  yet  the  commentators  in  these  connec- 
tions are  uniform  in  attaching  the  idea  of  inscrutability  to 

-4,4>&-word. 

17.  In  one  instance,  a  later  writer  talks  about  a  certain  one- 
ness as  connected  with  the  Shins,  because  the  word  is  used 
in  connection  with  the  energy  of  nature,  which  is  sometimes 
represented  as  single,  and  in  this  case  has  some  similarity 
to  the  term  anima  mundi,  used  by  western  writers. 

18.  On  one  occasion,  a  later  writer  puts  the  hypothesis, 
that  if  the  Supreme  Rvler  be  a  Shin,  he  would  be  able  to  de- 
tect hypocritical  performances  ,  in  which  case  the  meaning  to 

be  attached  to  the  word,  is  probably  that  of  ^  spirituality 
or  efficaciousness.  Among  the  comments  on  the  Book  of 
Odes,  which  will  afterwards  be  referred  to,  the  Supreme  Ru- 
ler is  called  the  Shih  of  Heaven,  or  the  collection  of  all  the 
spiritual  essences  of  nature  into  one;  in  which  case  we 
must  render  the  word  Shin  by   "  invisible  and   intelligrent 
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19.  The  word  Shin  is  sometimes  used^^as  a  verb,  and  means 
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*n  one  iristaince,  to  honour  as  a  Shin,  arid  in  another,  to  hcin^ 
into  contact. with  inviaible  beings. 

20.  The  word  Shin  is  used  by  the  writers  of  epitaphs  in 
the  sense  of  unnameable,  when  any  ruler  has  be«ri  so  good  or 
80  bad,  as  that  no  term  can  be  found  sufficient  to  describe  him. 

21.  It  is  also  used  as  a  surname,  and,  with  a  variation  of 
tone,  a,s  a  part  of  the  name  of  a  spirit  of  the  deep. 

The  above  are  all  the  insiances  io  ,vhich  Shin  has  been 
met  with  as  used  alone.  In  connection  with  other  terms,  we 
meet,  with  the  following  : 

22.  Shtn-mtng  occurs  fifteen  times,  as  referring  to  invisible 
and  intelligent  beings. 

23.  Shin-ming  is  applied  nine  times  to  the  manes  of 
ancestors. 

24.  Shtn-mtng  is  five  (imes  used  as  an  adjective,  meaning 
inscrutable  and  intelligent. 

25.  Shin-ming  is  used  twice  as  a  verb,  implying  to  render 
inscrutable.  In  all  which  cases  the  compound  term  is  simi- 
lar to  the  simple  word  Shin  as  already  referred  to  in  articles 
7, 12,  and  16. 

/The  word  Shin  is,  however,  most  frequently  found  in  con- 
nection with  Kwei,  which  it  is  made  to  follow  ;  this  arrange- 
ment seems  to  have  rather  an  allusion  to  the  dual  sys- 
tem  of  the  universe,  invented  by  the  Chinese,  than  to  any 
supposed  inferioritj  of  the  Shin  to  the  Kwei.  Thus  the 
Kwei,  being  supposed  to  belong  to  the  female  principle  of  na- 
ture, which  is  characterized  by  stillness,  is  put  befote  the 
Shin,  which  belongs  to  the  male  principle  of  nature,  &nd  is 

descriptive  of  activity  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ^  yin 

is  put  before  the  ^  yang,  the  ^  pin  before  the  ^  mow, 

and  the  [^  tsze  before  the  ^^  heung,  in  each  of  which  cases 
the  feminine  precedes  the  masculine  gender.  We  may  here 
remark,  also,  that  in  the  Confucian  classics,  the  Kwei  is 
never  spoken  of  disparagingly,  but  always  with  as  much 
honour  as  is  put  Ujwn  the  Shtn  ;  and  it  is  only  later  writers 
that  have  applied  the  word  Kwei  to  ghosts  and  demons, 
which  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  some  of  them  with  the  word 
Shin.  Having  premised  these  observations,  we  shall  giife 
the  instances  in  which  Kwei  and  Shtn  occur  together  hi 
the  preceding  pages. 

26.  Kwei  Shtn  occur  as  the  expanders  and  contracters  of 
nature  76  times  in  the  .quotations  already  made,  and  in  each 
case,  the  meaning  attached  to  the  words  is  the  same  as 
that  applied  to  art.  1,  of  the  present  arrangement. 

27.  The  words  Kwei  Shin  apply  to  invisible  beings  in  ge- 
neral  145  times  in  the  preceding  pages.      By  a  reference  tq 
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the  places  where  the  wprda  occur,  wa  shall  fiqd  tiuM.  the 
Climese  do  not  by  auy  meaas  attach  ^  defiftite  mea^iog  to 
the.  Kvffei  S4ijns,  but  coosider  thein  as  emhcaoincj  most  of 
the  ideas  which  we  have  seeo,  may  be;  applied  to  the  Shins  ; 
thu3  they  take  the  K.wei  Shtna  to  tnean  collectively >  bqth  t(i?> 
expanders  and  pontrajcters  of  nature;  the  invisible  l^iogftwho 
are  the  objects  of  worship,  and  are  guppoe^d  to  pratector 
injure,  to  reward  oi;  punish  man^nd  ;  together  with  the 
manes  of  departed  pc^r^ons^  and  the  genii  of  hills  and  rivers, 
all  in  one ;  we  tave  endeavoured  to  separate  thfaja  in  ttiia  ax- 
raflgeinent^  whtre  the  contest  warrantSi  it ;  but  geneiraUy  the 
ideas  to  be  attached  to  the  term  are  rather  of  the  mixei^  kj.ad. 
This  class  is.  similar  to  Nq.  7. 

28.  The  words  KweJ  Shin  are  in  13  instances,  applied  tio 
the  geiiii  of  hills  and  rivers,  wha  are  supposed  to  control 
winds  and  rain,  and  are  consequently  applied  tO»  both  by 
mariners  and  husbandmen  in  their  distress.  This  use  of  the 
words  is  pimiiar  to  No^  ^  in  the  present  arrangement,      . 

29.  Tlw  words  Kwei  Shtn  are  applied  52;  tin^ea  ^  the 
manes  of  ancestors,  as  in  No.  12.  .    ;  ,.  .      . 

30.  Th^ ,  same  term  is  attached  18  times  to  th©  spiritual 
"constitution  of  man,  principally  af^er  death  jas  well  a,s  to  the 

variou&parts  of  the  human  body,  whilst  mep  are  alive,  aa  in 

No.  13.-.. •.■.:.  ■   ,.       ..:■;:  .  ■:  v.:;.;  .., ■;.:::  -n'"-..  >- 

31.  The  words  Kwei  Shtn  are  used  7  times  with  reference 
to  those  genii  that  are  supposed  to  pteside  over  progn^atiea- 
tions. 

32.  Kwei  SWn  is  applied  once  to  the  genius  pregic^ing 
over  blight  and  mildew. 

33.  The  Kwei  Shins  are  twice  considered  as  but  of  secoirt-. 
^ry  importance,  and  in  $eveu  iQ8tance9  are  dhected  tjo  be 
kept  «it  a  distance,.  j  y'^'-  •         /  '      •    f    r 

,     p4i.  The  word  Kwei  Shin  is  seven  times  applied  to  ghosts 
and  elves. 

3$.  The  word  Kwe\  Shin  is  twice  used  with  reference  ta 
images  i«i  the  temples,  but  those  jnstai?.Qea  occur  poly  ip,  sub- 
sequent writers.  '      /.     -:;_.:.,,.„     •:;•.'■,-:      ■  ^;:  -'■;-;:   .:;:.:rs«:- ■;.■■■ 

In  no  instance,  however,  among  th<^  writers  of  the  school 
of  Confucius,  do  we  find  the  word  Shm  applied  to  tbe  SjM- 
preme  God,  and  pever  so  j^sed  byth^mas  toniake  it  necessja- 
ry  for  us  to  translate  it  by  God^.  in  giving  ^l\e  s^use  of 
•  the  classics,  according  to  the  commentatori?,.  T.h^y paint  idea 
is  that  of  the  €x;^iandei;s  and  contractets  of  qattjyei  ^W*  unijUsr 
the  aiithorlty  anti  dirjection  of  a  hig)ier  powe^,  attend  .to,  the 
bririginor  fbVth ' at v4  nourishing  of  ncien  an4  ^bi,ng8,  tN  y^JPS 
and  setting  of  beav^jly  bodies,  the  blowing  of  windf ,  the  fall- 
ing  of  raiQs^  thejrollmg  of  thilHder,  and  jLhe gashing  of  lig^t- 
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ttiiig  ]  ifrWlfe  ibey  ute  supposed  to  be  iiiBuenced  by  sacrifibed, 
nnd  to  aflford  prbtectioti  to  nations  atid  individuals,  but  al- 
ways subject  to  the  will  of  a  superior,  and  never  tire  they  re- 
presented as  afcting  independently  and  supremely,  uncotjtrol- 
lably  and  ultimately.  They  are  not,  therefore,  according  to 
the  showing  of  the  Chinese,  gods,  but  subordinate  spirits, 
aientSj  genii,  and  mtines. 

I^  the  J2  j^  ^  Taom  tlh  king,  ascribed  to  Laou-taze, 
ttie  tfoun^er  of  the  Sect  of  TaoiH;,  we  have  ^  .few  references 
to  tlie  Shins,  as  follows  ■:  ;    . 

|n  the  5th  chapter  w^e  read, 

^^  To  -cultivate  inanity^  up  to  the  point  of  jp^  pure  spiritu- 
ality, until  a  man  attains  immortaiity,  ie  called  the  perfeotion 
of  productiveness."    ;  f  .  :  . ::  ■-:       ;    ^ 

The  commeutator  say*,  when  inanity  is  ciiltivated  so  as  to  Teach 
vacuity,'th«re  is  still  eomething  of  form  remaining  ;  but  when  inani- 
ty ia  wiltivated  Up  to  the  point  of  pure  epirituallty,  then  there  is 
yacuity  without  form.  Vacuity  witiioutfonn^ -has  ^no  life  in  it,  -how 
then  can  it  be  capsdile  of  death  ?  In  speaking  of  cultivating  inanity 
so  as  to  atta,in  spirituality,  reference  is  naade  to  the  virtue  of  the  in- 
dividual. In  speaking  01  the  perfection  of  productiveness,  reference  is 
made  to  'tis  work  and  merit.  The  productive  power  orings  forth 
the  myt1a?l  of  thin|;s  ;  and  it  is  called  perfect  ^rodTjctivetiess,  because 
thbfu^h  We  sfeethft  things  prodticfed,  we  do  fibt  see  bow  they  are 
prtdueedi,    •  '"    -^    >;  - 

Another  commentator  says,  Inanity  means  emptiii«ss,*w;bM  perfect 

etoptiDess  Cif  thotigbt'iB  attained,  the  )JW  feeling  olf  pure  spirituality  is 
liiaTntiined  *w!th!n.'  Hence  the  expregsroil  fertipty  Sjiirituam^.  fcmip- 
tin^s  is  *flie  Iplaoe  of  the  «erntreofthe  mind^ritrtid  lihat 't^htch  main- 
tains it  is  the  spirituality.  Immortality  refers  to^tbe^rigiti^  etieTgy 
jalways  f  i|fl(Sving  ajid  Jiever .dying.  The  word  prQil«ctiv,ene^  oj  ano- 
ther, set^ibrth  the  tenderness  and  pliability  of,  the  original  energies  ;  to 
Avhlchis  ii^ed'tbe  word  petfeet,  in  otder  to  itxpress  admiration  of  it. 
P^ffect  pffpdu«tiyeness,i*.tbe  jTOtber  of  the  nayriad?)of  thiogs.j    The 

being  "Whodi  dhWeBg-'ts*^  d«nominate8  the  Ji^  '^— ^,  Perfect  One,  may 
h«re  perhaps  be- called  the  epiritual  Precious  One,  who  is  the  Lord  of 
>tbe  kter  hdftvenB.< ''  ••  '^'■'; '■. '-  '.■r:'\''    '-'"%  '-:^:  :^'rr-''^\:r  ■"''■'- ''^^^^ 

T^j3^3ft  s^teacf  jfiip  thias  : 

"  Tjbe  door^iEur  opening  out,  of  perfect  productivenesi^  may 
1)ecall^  the  r6ot.  of  heaven  and  ^^^^ 

•  tj^poii  which  the  commentator  remarks.  The  door,  or  opening  oiit, 
«of  perfect <p]»>dtictiv«n£is,  means  tlAt  the  myriad  of  things  springs  from 
betai}e,^^aadi4iittt  heavBtt  «,tikl  earth  are  produced  fronb  this  also. 

Ajftpther  commentator  says,  The  dqor  is  tb,e  medium  of  ^gress  ; 
jMwijtbejrciotisJbatfrom  which  any  thing  springis.  ilmirfitfess  ai>d 
iu);Jutgiies?»  wiUi  the  spontanepusness  of  action,  is.tbat  ffoio  whi.qh 
heaven  and  earth  were  produced  ;  hence  it  is  called  the  root  of  heaven 
and  e*rth.     T^eroot  of  heave R«nd  earth,  is  the  beginning  of  heaven 
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and  earth.  That  which  Chwang-tsze  talks  about  eternal"  noncntifyy 
.may  perhaps  here  be  denominated  the  prime  beginning,  or  the  ances^ 
tor  of  the  former  heavens. 

The  above  two  sentences  have  cost  the  translator  nnuch  iron  w 
ble  in  decyphering,  and  many  Chinese  students  at  first  sight 
would  perhaps  disagree  with  the  view  above  given  of  them  : 
but  we  must  remember  that  the  Taou  sect  uses  words  in  an 
entirely  different  acceptation  from  the  other  religionists  ;  and 
the  patient  enquirer,  by  consulting  the  Imperial  Dictionary 
under  the  different  words,  will  see  that  the  above  is  almostthe 
only  construction  that  can  be  put  upon  the  terms  used  here. 
The  idea  seems  to  be,  that  when  the  ascetic  can  so  attenu* 
ate  his  body,  and  empty  his  inind,  that  he  becomes  extrema- 
ly  vacuous,  and  approaches  to  pure  spirituality,  he  may  then 
be  considered  as  capable  of  producing  the  myriad  of  things  ; 
because  nature  itself  springs  from  this  extreme  vacuity,  and 
emptiness  is  the  root  of  all  things.  I  jet  not  the  reader  be 
startled  at  the  idea  of  the  ascetic  being  considered  the  pro- 
ducer 01  iiciture,  for  it  is  a  very  common  thing  with  the  Chi- 
nese to  elevate  their  sages  to  an  equality  with,  and  in  some 
instances  to  a  superiority  over,  heaven  and  earth.  With 
regard  to  the  word  Shin  in  this  sentence  we  need^  only  re- 
mark, that  it  means  nothing  more  than  the  state  of  pure  spiri- 
tuality, which  is  the  result  of  the  emptiness  to  which  the 
fwcelic  may  attain,  by  a  due  subjection  of  his  animal  to;  bis 
spiritual  powers. 

"  When  a  man  can  bring  into  subjection  the  sensitive  and 
rational  soul,  and  hold  fast  the  oneness  (of  his  spiritual  na- 
ture,) he  may  perhaps  be  abk-to  maintain  an  inseparable  uni- 
on between  them." 

On  this  the  conimentator  remarks.  That  in  which  the  Bp&  sensitive 

soul  differs  from  the  3K^  rational  is,  that  the  former  is  ^j  matter, 

and  the  latter  J|^  spirit.  The  Book  of  Diagrams  says,  "  That  the  ani- 
mal fluids  and  vital  breath  unite  to  constitute  living  things,  but  when 
the  finer  part  of  the  animal  soul  begins  to  wander,  then  a  change 
ensues;  from  this  we  may  know  the  form  and  manner  of  jtbe  Kwei 

Shins."     The  sensitive  soul  ponsista  of^  matter,  iKerefore  it  is 

mixed  and  disposed  to  settle ;  the  rational  soul  is  pP  spurit,  tHeri^fore 
it  is  single  and  capable  of  change.      Speaking  of  the  sensitiye  iiiQuI, 

reference  is  made  to  its  settling  down.  For  i§.  the  rule  of  right  is 
everywhere  present ;  in  man  it  constitutes  his  perfect  nature,  aq4  th» 

roost  mysteiious  part  of  his  nature  is  its  ^  spirituality ;  spelling 
of  its  pure  and  unadulterated  character,  it  is  called  single  ;  speaking 
of  it«  being  collected  and  not  scattered,  it  is  called  solid,  but  the  poini 

to  which  both  these  revert  is  the  ag  rule  of  right ;  while  eadh  is  »pQ« 
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ken  of  acc6r^mgto,-thccfUJjlitiea  which  it  restllv  possesses.     Tte  Bag«d 

htf^thdr  virtuous  nature -fiied;  and  their  Ijl^  s|)ifitttaliity  cprt^aled, 
aral  tb^i-efore  areTiot  tpoyied  bj';  external  ,t.hings  ;  thus  althpugh  they 
temporariiy  Jod^e  tn  their  sepsitjiye  f.m],  yet  their  sensitive  Bpnl  in-; 
variably  complies  with  whatever  the   ^h   spirit  desires,  thus  the  spirit 

btingS  ittt»  «ubjedtioft  t^efsertisitive  fiaul;    Men  itt  general  allow  exter* 

nal  things  to  Tartrig  th' ir  virtuous  n&ttire  into  bondage,  while  thieir  jpaf 
Spirits  are  beclouded,  V'i^   Badly   regulated  ;    thus  their  spirits   are 
subservieiit  to  their  sensifiye  souls  ;  their  ears  and  eyes  are  enslaved  by 
sbund   and  colpurV  tJielr  nosies  and  mouthsare  subject,  to  the'influenpe 
of  taste   arid'  smell,  so  iKat  tlieir  spiints  follow   that  wliich  the   eensi- 
tive,  soul   desires,   and   the  sensitive  soiil     bring/s"t!H'^¥r    spirits  iBto 
sulyectiori'.       Onithis  account,  raf^n  aire  taught  to  Hold'  fast  their  spiri-  . 
tjial  natur<|»  aiid  to  brfng  iritq  subjection  their    sensitiye  spiil,    causing^; 
tHem  botK   to  b'e   inseparably  united,   which  is    the   niost    important 
tfiirig  that  the  sages  attend  to  in   the   ciiltiyafion'  of  persoBal,  yirtue.. 
With  regard  to 'the 'perfect  men  of  former' times,  they  striick'deep  their 
roots,  and   strengthened   their'stem^s,  while  they  attained  to  prolonged: 
ciistetic^.atid.fawkuied  experience,  and  in  so  doing  the  principle  ot 
righj;  yyhiph  they  possessed  sprang  up,  ;: 

^  Ajflothercarafflentatof^ves  thefollowin^^  rpeanine  to  the  passage, 
j.iwt'citipcJ;J.'^('l'he' spirit)  is  superadded  the,  fortified  residence  of 
the  sensitiye  SQuij  and  while  these  embrace  apd  hold  fnst  the  pnnciJDle 

of  uiiityi,  they' may  perhaps  beable  toh\^oid' csepariatiort."      ^Ji^    Tsae 
(rendered  b5f  the  preceding  commefitatoV  fiWw^'  iii'(x  sy.hjection)  is", 
explained  by  this  one  to  vfSB'&.n  superadd.        The  ahimnl  soul  is   a 
oamp^  liifg  the  encartipment  of  aft  arrfiy  :    the  rational  soul    is   th» 
garrison,  Hfce'a  garrison  of  soldiers.     Acahap  is  ifitended  forthe  re-; 

sidence  of  troops^  Thus  the  Ifl^  spirit  is  added  to  the  sensitive  sbiil, 
afld  the  sehsiti^e  soul  crhbraces  -tiie  spirit;  these  two  being  inti- 
mately connected  without  sepaifkTiOrii,  tiikt;  like  the  s'ttn  and  moori',' 
atta'fn  to  pigfp^ttial'pr^Wiydtidft'throd^h"^' ^^  asei.     In  thi's  war 

the  men  who  rise  abdte*  the  world %W6aif 6*^3 hie  to  preserve  theit  otif-' 
ward  forms  entire. 

■  Tb^rwriter  g6eg  orl  to  say,  V    ' 

.    "  Wh^fn  mien  bestow  undivided  ati[eWti6ri  dh(the  subiactiofi' 

of)  their  55j^  boisterous  enerories,  so  as  to  render  them  ^Z., 
supple  and  yielding,  they  may  perhapis  be  able  to  innitsk«9 
little  children."  _. 

"  The  commentator  says.  When  the  ip^  spirft  is  badly  r-^guhted, 
then  the  energies  become  cPnfused.  Thosp  who  possess  more  vig-or- 
Qv»  energies  are  fond  of  eoBtention,  while  tho»«e  wlio  possess  weakeir 
ei^rgiets,;are  disposed  to  cherish   fear,   without  either  of  them- beiirfp 

iffire-  of  Mi  WhfeH  the  |^P  -spirit  if?  well  re&nl'af?-d',  •  hbweiprr  th<> 
energies  do  not  actdisorderly.  while  jnj^arid^iVfjrf^f  air>  bc5th  d'ispfiye'i , 
according  to  their  various  requiremeiitii  f  \\\\<  is'whrtf  is  called. 'b^iVr)w- 
ingr  uBdiAnded    attcntian  upon    (the;  s*ihjeUlijJH  xif),cfie's   eTieVgie>. 
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PP  Spirituality  ie  the  extreme  point  of  emptiness  ;  the  ^^  ebergief 
are  placed  at  the  commencement  of  solidity.     The  eflsence  of  empti- 

flexibility,  the  essence  of  solidity  is  |p^  hardoess.     To 


cess  18 

keep  unadulterated  one's  virtuous  nature,  and  to  reduce  to  nothing 
one's  boisterous  energies,  is  called  the  extreme  of  flexibility.  Children 
do  not  know  the  difference  between  love  and  hatred,  thus  their  vir- 
tuous nature  is  preserved  entire  ;  their  virtuous  nature  being  pre- 
served entire,  their  eneraries  are  insignificant ;  while  their  energies 
are  insignificant,  th^ir  bodies  are  also  supple  ;  thus  to  bend  one's  sole 
attention  to  (the  subjection  of)  our  boisterous  energies,  until  they 
become  supple  and  yielding,  like  those  of  little  children,  constitutes 
the  height  of  human  attainment. 

Another  commentator  says,  To  bestow  one's  whole  attention  on 
the  (subjection)  of  our  internal  energies,  and  smoke  and  soak  the 
flesh  and  bones,  until  we  render  them  extremely  soft  and  brittle,  like 
those  of  an  infant  in  its  mother's  womb,  this  is  the  way  in  which  men 
vho  rise  above  the  world  are  able  to  preserve  their  energies. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the   above  extracts,  the  writer  uses  the  word 

^(^  Shin  in  the  sense  of  human  spirit,  as  distinct  from  the  0^  sensi- 
tive, and  J^  rational  soul.  The  attentive  reader  will  perceive  that 
we  have  rendered  these  two  latter  terms  somewhat  differently  froth 
what  we  translated  them  in  giving  extracts  from  the  classical  wri- 
tings of  the  sect  of  the  learned  ;  but  we  have  so  done,  because  we 
conceive,  that  the  adherents  of  Taeu  hold  different  views  on  the  sub- 
ject  from  the  followers  of  Confucius.  It  will  be  seen  also,  that  we 
have  given  a  different  terra  for  Shin,  as  occarring  in  this  book,  from 
what  was  attached  to  it  in  those,  because  the  Taouists  do  not 
annex  the  same  idea  to  the  word  Shin  as  the  Confucians  do,  but  under- 
stand it  of  something  more  allied  to  pure  spirit. 

In  the  2nd  section,  and  25tl|^.  ch&pter  of  the  Taou-tih-king, 
we  have  the  following  observations  : 

"  When  a  man    wishes  to  grasp  hold  of  the  empire,   and 
work  it,  I  have  seen  instances  of  utter  failure." 

The  commentator  says,  That  when  a  sage  obtains  possession  of  the 
empire,  he  does  not  grasp  it ;  all  things  revert  to  him,  and  he  has 
no  resource  but  simply  to  receive  them.  So  when  a  sage  governs  the 
empire,  he  does  not  work  it ;  he  simply  follows  the  spontaneousness 
of  things,  and  removes  injuries  out  of  the  way.  Should  a  man  wish  to. 
grasp  and  work  it  up,  he  would  not  succeed. 

Another  commentator  says,  To  grasp  hold  of  the  empire  means, 
to  gratify  the  people  of  the  empire,  and  make  them  revert  to  one's-self. 
To  work  it,  means  to  labour  at  it.  In  order  to  obtain  possession  bf 
the  empire,  a  man's  virtue  must  be  perfect,  and  men  would  of  them- 
selves revert  to  him;  but  if  a  man  attempts  to  work  the  thiiag,  he 
makes  use  of  force  and  cunning  to  subdue  the  empire,  how  then  can 
he  succeed  in  getting  the  empire  to  revert  to  him.        ^         li    .i  . 

The  next  sentence  is  follows  : 

-' The  empire  is  an  imjdemetu  undff  the   guidance   offfi 
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ii^visible  beings,  and  it  rannot  be  worked.  The  man  who 
attempts  to  work  it,  spoils  it ;  and  he  who  ee«ks  to  retain  it, 
by  over  caution,  losei  it." 

One  commentiitor  sayi ,  No  business  should  be  laboured  at :  (even 
in  small  communities)  vrhere  only  a  hundred  people  are  collected  to- 
gether, if  you  do  not  comply  with  what  they  spontaneously  prefer, 
but  wrongly  attempt  to  work  yourself  into  the  management  of  affairs, 
there  will  certainly  be  mutterings,  how  much  more  with  respect  t« 
the  empire  ?  In  little  matters,  and  in  small  gatherings,  it  may  still 
be  proper  to  employ  vigor  in  getting  hold  of,  and  cunning  in  grasping, 

but  the  great  affairs  of  the  empire,  are  under  the  management  of  1^ 
invisible  beings  ;  so  that  if  a  man  does  not  wait  for  the  people  to  re- 
vert to  him  spontaneously,  they  will  rebel  ;  and  if  he  does  not  allow 
things  in  a  great  measure  to  manage  themselves,  there  will  be  con- 
fusion. 

Another  commentator  says.  The  empire  is  an  immense   implement, 

under  the  management  of  )l(i|l  invisible  beings,  and  must  not  be 
sought  possession  of  by  the  employment  of  force  or  cunning.  Spoil- 
ing, means  to  fail  of  accomplishing  ;  the  man  who  seeks  to  obtain  (the 
empire)  by  force  or  cunning,  wishes  to  accomplish  the  affair,  and  the 
affair  on  the  contrary  not  boing  accomplished,  means  that  he  cannot 
get  the  empire  to  revert  and  submit  to  him  :  hence  it  is  said,  that  the 
man  who  works  it,  spoil  it.  When  a  m<in  has  not  yet  got  hold  of 
the  empire,  and  wishes  to  obtain  it,  he  certainly  must  not  work  the 
matter,  in  order  to  get  it ;  so  also,  having  obtained  the  empire, 
when  a  maa  wishes  to  keep  it,  he  also  should  avoid  exerting  his  mind 
in  order  to  retain  it. 

There  is  nothing,  either  in  the  text  or  commentary  of  the 
above  passage,  to  determine  what  invisible  beings  are  meant 
by  the  Shins,  who  have  the  great  affairs  of  the  empire  under 

their  management.  The  expression  jjl^  ^  shin  k'he  is, 
however,  brought  into  use  as  a  phrase  to  denote  the  regalia 
of  the  empire.      See  a  subsequent  part  of  this  essay  treating 

of  the  t^  (Supreme)  Ruler, 

In  the  3rd  section  of  the  same  work,  we  read, 
"Those  which  originally  obtained  (the  principle  of)  uni- 
ty are  the  following;  heaven,  which  obtained  it,  in  order 
to  become  pure ;  earth,  which  obtained  it,  in  order  to  become 

still ;  fi^  spirituality,  which  obtained  it,  in  order  to  become 

§g  efficacious  ;  empty  space,  which  obtained  it,  in  order 
to  become  full ;  the  myriad  of  things,  which  obtained  it,  in 
order. to  spring  forth  into  being;  and  virtuous  rulers,  who 
obtained  it,  in  ord«r  to  become  the  main  stem  of  iho  em- 
pire. But  that  which  carries  out  these  to  the  utmost,  is  thi^ 
(one  principle  oQ  unity." 

The  compaentator  saye,  The  principle  of  unity  here  jrefe]nred  to  iil 
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IIP  Spirituality  ie  the  extreme  puiui  of  emptiness  ;  the  ^^  energies 
are  placed  at  the  commencement  of  solidity.  The  essence  of  empti- 
ness is  f^  flexibility,  the  essence  of  solidity  is  Jp^  hardness.  To 
keep  unadulterated  one's  virtuous  nature,  and  to  reduce  to  nothing 
one's  boisterous  energies,  is  called  the  extreme  of  flexibility.  Children 
do  not  know  the  difference  between  love  and  hatred,  thus  their  vir- 
tuous nature  is  preserved  entire  ;  their  virtuous  nature  being  pre- 
served entire,  their  energies  are  insignificant ;  while  their  energies 
are  insignificant,  th<*ir  bodies  are  also  supple  ;  thus  to  bend  one's  sole 
attention  to  (the  subjection  of)  our  boisterous  energies,  until  they 
become  supple  and  yielding,  like  those  of  little  children,  constitutes 
the  height  of  human  attainment. 

Another  commentator  says,  To  bestow  one's  whole  attention  on 
the  (subjection)  of  our  internal  energies,  and  smoke  and  soak  the 
flesh  and  bones,  until  we  render  them  extremely  soft  and  brittle,  like 
those  of  an  infant  in  its  mother's  womb,  this  is  the  way  in  which  men 
vrho  rise  above  the  world  are  able  to  preserve  their  energies. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  above  extracts,  the  writer  uses  the  word 


||{^  Shin  in  the  sense  of  human  spirit,  as  distinct  from  the  n>g,  sensi- 
tive, and  ^^  rational  soul.  The  attentive  read'?r  will  perceive  that 
we  have  rendered  these  two  latter  terms  sonsewhat  differently  from 
what  we  translated  them  in  giving  extracts  from  the  classical  wri- 
tings of  the  sect  of  the  learned  ;  but  we  have  so  done,  because  we 
conceive,  that  the  adherents  of  Taou  hold  different  views  on  the  sub- 
ject  from  the  followers  of  Confucius.  It  will  be  seen  also,  that  we 
have  given  a  different  term  for  Shin,  as  occiirring  in  this  book,  from 
what  was  attached  to  it  in  those,  beca)i8e  the  Taouists  do  not 
annex  the  same  idea  to  the  word  Shin  as  the  Confucians  do,  but  under- 
stand it  of  something  more  allied  to  pure  spirit. 

In  the  2nd  section,  and  25th .  ch&pter  of  the  Taou-tih-king, 
we  have  the  following  observations  : 

"  When  a  man    wishes  to  grasp  hold  of  the  empire,   and 
work  it,  I  have  seen  instances  of  utter  failure." 

The  commentator  says,  That  when  a  sage  obtains  possession  of  the 
empire,  he  does  not  grasp  it  ;  all  things  revert  to  him,  and  he  has 
no  resource  but  simply  to  receive  them.  !So  when  a  sage  governs  the 
empire,  he  does  not  work  it ;  he  simply  follows  the  spontaneousness 
of  things,  and  removes  injuries  out  of  the  way.  Should  a  man  wish  to. 
grasp  and  work  it  up,  he  would  not  succeed. 

Another  commentator  says,  To  grasp  hold  of  the  empire  means, 
to  gratify  the  people  of  the  empire,  and  make  them  revert  to  ono's-self. 
To  work  it,  means  to  labour  at  it.  In  order  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  empire,  a  man's  virtue  must  be  perfect,  and  men  would  of  them- 
selves revert  to  hirn ;  but  if  a  man  attempts  to  work  the  thing,  he 
makes  use  of  force  and  cunning  to  subdue  the  empire,  how  then  can 
he  succeed  in  getting  the  empire  to  revert  to  him.  . 
The  next  sentence  is  follows  : 

-'  The  empire  is  an  implernetu  undt* r   the    guidance   of  f|$ 
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ia visible  beings,  and  it -cannot  be  worked.  The  man  who 
attempts  to  work  it,  spoils  it ;  and  he  who  seeks  to  retain  it, 
by  over  caution,  loses  it." 

One  commentator  says,  No  business  should  be  laboured  at :  (even 
in  small  communities)  vrhere  only  a  hundred  people  are  collected  to- 
gether, if  you  do  not  comply  with  what  they  spontaneously  prefer, 
but  wrongly  attempt  to  work  yourself  into  the  management  of  affairs, 
there  will  certainly  be  mutteriugs,  how  much  more  with  respect  t« 
the  empire  ?  In  little  matters,  and  in  small  gatherings,  it  may  still 
be  proper  to  employ  vigor  in  getting  hold  of,  and  cunning  in  grasping, 

but  the  great  affairs  of  the  empire,  are  under  the  management  of  H^ 
invisible  beings  ;  so  that  if  a  man  does  not  wait  for  the  people  to  re« 
vert  to  him  spontaneously,  they  will  rebel  ;  and  if  he  does  not  allow 
things  in  a  great  measure  to  manage  themselves,  there  will  be  con- 
fusion. 

Another  commentator  says.  The  empire  is  an  immense   implement, 

under  the  management  of  )|^  invisible  beings,  and  must  not  be 
sought  possession  of  by  the  employment  of  force  or  cunning.  Spoil- 
ing, means  to  fail  of  accomplishing  ;  the  man  who  seeks  to  obtain  (the 
empire)  by  force  or  cunning,  wishes  to  accomplish  the  affair,  and  the 
affair  on  the  contrary  not  being  accomplished,  means  that  he  cannot 
get  the  empire  to  revert  and  submit  to  him  :  hence  it  is  said,  that  the 
man  who  works  it,  spoil  it.  When  a  man  has  not  yet  got  hold  of 
the  empire,  and  wishes  to  obtain  it,  he  certainly  must  not  work  the 
matter,  in  order  to  get  it ;  so  also,  having  obtained  the  empire, 
when  a  maa  wishes  to  keep  it,  he  also  should  avoid  exerting  his  mind 
in  order  to  retain  it. 

There  is  nothing,  either  in  the  text  or  commentary  of  the 
above  passage,  to  determine  what  invisible  beings  are  meant 
by  the  Shins,  who  have  the  great  affairs  of  the  empire  under 

their  management.  The  expression  jjj^  |§  shin  k'he  is, 
however,  brought  into  use  as  a  phrase  to  dt^note  the  regalia 
of  the  empire.      See  a  subsequent  part  of  this  essay  treating 

of  the  »j^  (Supreme)  Ruler, 

In  the  Sid  section  of  the  same  work,  we  read, 
"  Those  which  originally  obtained  (the  principle  of)  uni- 
ty are  the  following? ;  heaven,   which   obtained  it,  in   order 
to  become  pure ;  earth,  which  obtained  it,  in  order  to  become 

still ;  jfi^  spirituality,  which  obtained  it,  in  order  to  become 

§^  efficacious  ;  empty  space,  which  obtained  it,  in  order 
to  become  full ;  the  myriad  of  things,  which  obtained  it,  in 
order. to  spring  forth  into  being;  and  virtuous  rulers,  who 
obtained  it,  in  ord<»r  to  become  the  main  stem  of  the  em- 
pire. But  that  which  carries  out  these  to  the  utmost^  is  thi$ 
(one  principle  oQ  unity," 

The  commentator  says,  The  principle  of  unity  here  referred  to  iil 
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_  Taou,  or  Uve  fitness  of  things.  The  waj'  in  wKieh  things  »fe  boa « 
slittited  existenees,  is  by  this  Tlaeo.;  tb«  peopjft  of  the  world  «nlf  iodc 
at  things  as  they  are,  and  forget  the  principle  of  fitnees  by  which  they 
are  constituted  ;  they  naerely  knowi  irtiaif^  heaven  is  pvure»  and  that 
earth  is  still,  and  that  spirituality  ^  eflBeacious,  and  that  space  be- 
comes replete,  and  that  all  things  are  reproduced,  and  that  vijrtuoiua 
rulers  are  the  main  stem;  of  the  empire;  but  they  do  not  know 
that  the  reason  of  their  obtainiug  all  these^  is  because  the  fita^^'. 
of  things  is  maintained  among  them.  v  •    :  i 

Another  eonamefltator  says.  The  principle  of  unity,  refers  tp  thjg 
ajtftinment  of  mounting  up  into  vacuity,  (and  becoming  nothing.), 
It  "conveys  the  same  idea  with  the  words  of  a  former  sectio«,  whea 
s'peakiug  of  embifaciiig  the  principle  of  unity  ;  or  with  another,  which 
speaks  of  carrying  out  the  principle  of  unity,  or  with  a  subsequent 

chapter,  which    speaks    of  ^^   the  fitness   of  things  producing  thq 
principle  of  unityy  all  which  refer  to  the  same  thing.     Ghwa.ng-tsz^ 

calls  it  the  J^  ""?*  Gfeat  One,  and  sometimes  merely  speaks  of  it  a» 
the  One.  This  is  produced  by  the  spontaneous  effort  of  the  Taqu,  ois 
fitness  of  things.  This  unity  carried  out  into  use  is  empty  and  i»o.t 
full  :   it  is  subsequent  (to  the  fitness  of  things)  and   not  priorj  it.  i^ 
soft  and  not  hard,  it  is  flexible  and  not  boisterous.      Former  chapters, 
have  frequently  spoken  of  it,  and  this  chapter  exhibits  all  its  luXuri-. 
ance.     Obtaining  it,  means  to  obtain  this  principle  of  unity  ;    "  in  or-, 
der  to"  means  that  the  qualities  alluded  to  are  thus  ^tti»ined.      Thq 
four  things  mentioaed,  viz.   heavenj  earth,  spirituality,  and  emptiness, 
have  different  nanae.s,  but  are  really  the  sftnje.      That  \Tbiph  turns,  a- 
bout  and  revolves,  while  it  is  pure  and  clear,  is   called  hj^aven  ;  that 
which  congeals  and  collect^  while  it  is  ppapeful  and  stijl,   is  called 
earth  ;  spirituality,  is  the  ojysteriousaess  of  the  two  principles  ofna-r 
tiire,  whish  exist  between  heaven  and  earth  ;  ^jwhich  Chaog-tsze  refer^ 
to,    when  he  says,  that  the  two  principles  are  there  present,   (without 
biir  being  able  to  ascertain  which  is  wnich)  hence  its  inscrutability  ; 
in  use   this   spirituality   corresponds  to  those  things  which   affect  it, 
without  being  limited  by  space,  hence  its  efficaciousness.    Emptiness, 
is  the   empty  space   between  heaven  and  earth  •  which  Chang-tsz^ 
calls  pure  vacuity,   which  is   none  other  than  the  energy  of  nature  ; 
Uiis  energy  fills  up  all  space  without  exception,   hence  it  is  said  to  be 
fu'll.     The  main  stem  refers   to  the  principal  stem  of  a  tree;  to  be 
the  main  stem  of  the  empire,     is  the  same  as  to  call  one  the  most  im- 
portant among   the   people.     It  means  that  heaven's  pureness,  and 
garth's 'stillness,   spirituality's  efficaciousness,  and  space's  replenishr 
ing,   together  with,  the  perpetual  reproduction  of  the  myriad  of  things 
without  end,   and  the  establishment  of  kings  and  rulers  over  the 
whole  empire,  to  be   chief  among  the  people,— tliat  the  way  in  which 
all  this  i«  effected;  is  from  obtaining  this  one  principle  of  anky. '^   ^  '   '- 

W^e  have  rendered  fl^  Shin  in  the  above  passagi^,  hytli^ 
"word  spirituality,  because  it  is  piit  in  connection  \!^itii  empty 
space,  and  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  Taouists,  the  process 
Is  from  merie  inanity  to  pure  spirituality,  in   order '  to    iHe  at- 
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t^ixwnenl  of  exceUence.        ...  . .       >  , 

The  BQatjL  SetiteRce  is  as  fojlaws  :       ,  - 

"  Were  not  heaven  to  obtain  this  principle  of  unity,  in  or-' 
der  to  become  pure,  it  might  be  rent  asunder ;  were  not  earth 
to  obtain  it,  in  order  to  bacom^.  still,  it  mi^ht  be  agitated; 
were  not  spirituality  to  obtain  it,  in  order  to  become  efficaci- 
ous, it  might  be  exhausted  ;  were  not  space  to  obtain  it^  tii 
<jrder  to  became  replete,  it  might  cease  to  exist ;  were  not 
the  myriad  of  things  to  obtain  it,  in  order  to  be  perpetually 
reprodnccd,  they  might  soon  be  exterminated  ;  and  were  vir-' 
tijous  rulers  not  to  obtain  it  in  order  ^o  becoine  the  main 
«tem  of  the  empire,  th.iir  nobility  and  exalted  ran  Is  might 
sooiu  beoopae  GonirafCted."  , 

The  coiDinentutcw  8*ys,  That  were  heaven  mot  to  obtain  this  prin.-- 
ciple  of  unity,  it  would  not  ^addanly  rend  asunder  ;  and  were  earth- 
not  tf>  obtain  it,  it  might  not  be  directly  agitated  ;  spirituality,  with- 
out it,  might  not  forthwith  beoome  exhausted;  space,  with  oiat  it,, 
might  not  instantly  cease  to  exist  ;  the  myriad  of  things,  without  it,< 
might  not  be  soon  exterminated  ;  and  virtuous  ral'^^,  without  it,  might' 
not  be  hqistily  eoiitracted  ;  hat;  yet  the  utter  extinction  of  this  piinci- 
pie  of  unity,  wQuld  ee^taiinly  result  in  .the  effects  detailed. 

Another  commentator  says,  Not  to  obtain  it,  in  order  to  do  so  and 
so,  means,  that  Wfith?ut  this' virtue,  the  results  mentioned  would  fol- 
low. Tq  r«nd  asunder,.  Hieaqs  to  sepairate  and  divide  ;  to  be  agitated,- 
uteris,  to  be  moyei ;  to  be  exhaus.ted,  refers  to  a  want  of  power  .ta 
correspond  and  becontje  efficacious,  whea  influenced  by  any  :  to  ceas© 
to  exist,  implies  an  inability  to  become  replete  and  full  ;  to  be  extern 
rainated,  means  toi  bacpme  extinct  without  being: reproduced  ;  to  be 
conti^pted,  meaas  to  b^  ovei;throwii  and  lose  the  empire.-     :  •■  .;  .,i/ 

Ijere  it  i,s  evident,  that  the  word  Shin,  .must be  read^red  as  i»  Ui^ 
preqeding  sentetKJfe.  ..      .. 

in  the  4th  section  of  tb^  s^me  book-,  we  i:ead^ 

"  When  the  gootJ  man '  sfdperinteiid*  the  eni|iife  a.cc<irdiVi^ 

to  17^611,  or  the  principle  of  right,  the  ^  Kweis,"  (or  e^er- 
gies^  of  n^.tuce)  wi^ii  «Qtr|5^  become  Shi)ig^^or4prit^aii^<fide- 
inons.)  •  it  is  not  that  the   Kwei?^^  will  not^bpcpffls  'i^ 
(sprites,)  so  niuchas  that  the  Shins  (si^rites^  ^ift-nbt*^^ 
men  ;  it  is  not  that  the  Shins'  (sprites)  will  natVin|uve  inej^ 
<5o  mudi  as  thkt  the  wise  man  iii  power  wlltriot  iijjyiiB  th^^m. 
;  KThe'cemoientator^ays,  That  the  sages   Wfth'out  eiffort  csmse  ^^^ 
m^P^acefci^y  ^0,  (^."aglj  "wilk  the  spoataneous  -dictfttfei^VQ;^  aifkfcuff?': 
wh^n.ther^  is;  do  need,o?seckiQg  anything  abrorftd^  a^^na  6jRCas^9fl^t? 
harbour  dreajl  ajthome,  ihan  cisternal  things  w^U  no^,be.aJ?le  to^i^ak? 
any  ehdroachment,  and  the  Xweis  (or  energies  of,  nature)  ^you^d  not 
feeiaWe  to  a^fea&  Shbis^  (sJ»rft%s"<irdem'ofi3.y    THls'ii'  %ot"8o  liftikA 
that  the  EvweU;(or,  energiesi  of  nature)^  w«*ild  "i^o*  be*  ;^l^  tg  .^i9>,  ^^ 
§hins' (sprites,)  a«  that 'wer^  they-to  act  a.8   Shfns' (sprites,)   they 
Woiild- iot  iDJ^Tte^meh  ;■  and  riot   so- much  that  the  Shins  (sprites^ 
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would  not  injure  men,  as  that  the  wise  man  in  power  would  not  in- 
jure men,  and  therefore,  the  Kweis  (energies  of  nature)  can  effect  no- 
thing against  them. 

Another  commentator  says,  The  Kweis  here  refer  to  the  invisible 
Clergies  of  nature,  and  the  Shins  to  sprites  or  demons.  The  ener- 
gies of  men  are  one  and  tiie  same  with  the  energies  of  nature.  Wiien 
a  ruler  possessing  the  right  way,  can  superintend  the  empire  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  right,  he  is  unconcerned  and  still,  and  does  not 
trouble  and  annoy  the  people  ;  in  consequence  of  this,  the  spirit  of 
the  people  is  harmonious  and  replete,  <(v)Hle  heaven  and  earth  are 
mutually  affected  and  respond,  and  thus  the  energies  of  nature 
are  not  perverse  and  refractory  ;  thus  the  Kweis  cannot  become 
sprites,  nor  get  up  mischiefs.  The  energies  of  nature  not  be- 
coming sprites,  does  not  so  much  mean  that  they  will  not  become 
sprites,  as  that  although  they  become  sprites,  they  will  not  become 
mischievous  sprites  to  injure  people.  The  reason  why  they  will  not 
injure  men,  is  not  so  much  that  they  are  naturally  indisposed  to  in- 
jure men,  as  because  the  wise  man  in  power  can  cause  the  spirit  of 
the  people  to  be  harmonious,  and  thus  not  injure  the  energies  of  na- 
ture ;  the  energies  of  nature  will  also  become  harmonious,  and  will 
not  inflict  injuries  on  men.  The  Kweis  and  the  Shins  both  refer  to 
the  energies  of  nature ;  the  names  are  two,  but  the  things  are  one 
and  the  same. 

It  is  evident,  that  in  the  above  passag^e,  the  Shins  must  be  nnder- 
stood  in  the  light  of  mischievous  demons,  who  though  disposed  to  in- 
jure men,  are  not  capable  of  doing  it,  so  long  as  the  wise  man  in 
power  regulates  things  properly,  and  prevents  them  from  becoming 
mischievous. 

The  above  are  the  only  instances  in  which  the  Taou-tih- 
king  refers  lo  the  subject  of  the  Kwei  Shins.  In  another 
classic  ascribed  to  this  sect,  we  have  more  frequent  referen- 
ces to  the  case  in  hand,  some  of  which  we  shall  here  detaiU 

The  work  is  entitled  ~  ^  jljy  g@  the  wonderful  classic  of 
the  three  Rulers,  viz.  those  presiding  over  heaven,  earth,  and 
sea. 

The  beginning  of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  a  number  of 

Wt  A»  8pi""it«^al  charms,  or  prayers,  for  cleansing  the  heart, 
mouth,  body,  &c.  in  which  We  have  the  word  Sh' n  occurring 
as  connected  with  the  various  parts  of  the  human  body,  such 

as  the    P  1^  Shin  of  the  mouth,  ^  jjj^  the  Shin  of  thd 

tongue,  ^  1^  tlie  Shin  of  the  teeth,  ^  ^  the  Shin  of  the 
throat,  &c.  where  it  is  evident,  that  the  word  Shin  must  be 
taken  as  referring  to  the  spirits  presiding  over  the  said  mem- 
bers. We  have  also  the  expressions  ^Jj*  jp$  the  spirit  of  the 
heart,  ajid  ^  lli$  the  spirit  of  the  thoughts,  or  the  mind; 
and  we  have  a  refer«nce  to  i^  tji^  the  nourishing  of  the  spi- 
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rh,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.     We  read  also  of  the 

^  king  of  thie  Shins,  as  we  do  of  the  ^3E  chief  of  the  de- 
vils.     The  expressions  applied  to  the  Deity,  however,  are 

such  as   TC  Jl  Infinite  Supreme,  ^  !^  the  Honoured  of 

Heaven,  7C  j{^  the  First  Beginning,  ^  JC  ^^^  GiQa-t  Origin- 

ali  ^^  the  Infinitely^perfect  One,  with  ^  the  Ruler, 
which  is  put  in  many  places  for  God.  But  we  will  give 
some  extracts.  The  first  is  entitled  a  spiritual  prayer  re- 
garding the  Golden  Light. 

"  O  Thou  perfectly-honoured  One  of  heaven  and  earth,  the 
root  and  origin  of  a  myriad  energies,  the  great   manager  of 

boundless  kulpas,  do  thou  enlighten  my  |[|^jgL  spiritual 
[)erceptions.      Within    and  without  the  three    worlds,     the 

jg[  Logos  or  divine  Taou,  is  alone  honourable,  embodying 
in  himself  a  golden  light,  may  he  overspread  and  illumine 
my  person ;  he  whom  we  cannot  see  with  the  eye,  nor  hear 
with  the  ear,  who  embraces  and  incloses  heaven  and  earth, 
may  he  nourish  and  support  the  multitude  of  living  beings." 
The  writer  then  "  adds,  that  he  who  receives  and  uses"  the 
above  prayer  will  have  in  himself  light  and  glory,   while  the 

three  worlds  wait  around  him ;  the  55  *i^  fiv^e  rulers   will 

stand  before  him,  the  » Jf|^  ten  thousands  Shins  pay  their 
court  to  him,  while  the  thunders  and  lightnings  will  minister 
unto  him  ;  the  devils  and  monsters  will  quail  in  his  presence, 
and  the  elves  and  sprites  vanish  from  his  sight ;  holding  in  his 

own  hands  the  thunderbolts,  the  ^  ^  spirit  of  thunder  will 
hide  his  name  before  him  ;  his  internal  wisdom  will  be  tho- 
roughly intelligent,  and  his  five  enerdes  mount  aloft ;  when 
the  golden  light  is  thus  suddenly  exhibited,  it  will  cover  over 
and  protect  the  truly  good  man." 

In  thts  above  passage,  Shin  seems  to  be  used  in  three  dif- 
ferent senses;  in  the  first  instance,  "  spiritual  perception," 
doubtless  means  the  intelligent  man's  own  mind  ;  in  the 
second,  the  myriad  of  Siitns  are  said  to  pay  their  court  to 

him  who  uses  this  charm  ;    and  in  the  third  instance,  the  ^^ 

Jli^Shin  presiding  over  thunder,  is  said  to  hide  his  diminish- 
ed head  in  the  presence  of  the  devotee.  Thus  they  are  far 
inferior  to  the  person  who  uses  this  charm,  who  has  obtained 
the  golden  light  from  the  Great  Taou. 

In  a  sentence  further  on,  we  have  the  souls  of  theclead  clas- 
sed with  the  Kwei  Shins ;  in  another,  the  Shins  are.  associa- 
ted with  images,  which  the  wicked  are  said  to  despise  ;  and 

page,  we  mtel  with   the  word  |^^|^  ioul  and 
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l^jj^  anfmfal  spirit^,  MgetheT  witH  jj^  ||ij  t*Ke  g^ifii  Whd-  ai^if 
stippcHsJcd:  to  ifVhafeit  the  hills- and  forests  j  all  referring  to  i:}|i«- 
nor  and  junior  objtfcis  and  beings.      '■..;  ;~^;   •■;;;'  ; 

Toward?  the  close  (rf  the  book  we  meet  withuhe  following 
sentence  : 

'  "  The  hortoiired  of  Heaven  spakei  to  all  the  people  under 
heaven,  with  those  who  navig'ated  the  rivers  ahd  streams, 
lakes  and  seas,  and  were  afraid  of  the  boisterous  winds 
and  roaring  w^aves^  that  if  they  would  but  recite  this  clas-- 
sic,  and  rsvrrt  to  the  rulers  of  heaven,  earth,  and  sea,  then 
the  muliifude  of  the  holy  ones  in  the  watery  palaces  would 
cause  the  wind««  ro  be  scentle  and  the  wnves  still,  their  voya^ 
pes  to  be  secure,  their  vessels  stout,  and  their  cordage  strong, 
while  all  their  wishes  would  be  gratified;  at  the  same  time 

all  the  Sh  ns  wculd  [irotect,  and  the-  thousand  jf|lp  genii- 
ct)nfer  hiij)pines3."  ,      ~ 

.  We  now  iurn  to  the  booksof  BuddPa.  among  wliicli  the^ 

^Ij-^.Kinkankg.  king  stands  prominent,  but  in  this,  tho  Ugh/ 
■vVe  find frequeiit  aienition  madeof  the  Biiddhas^  and-thePoo-.- 
asts,  we  do  not.  meet  with  one  word  abo*ut  the  ShMas^.        \\'f, 

Ih  the^^§g  eWnir  taou  ke,  which  appears'  to  \i&tt 
Byddhiftic  classic;  \ve  tiieet  with  the  following  iieritfcnce  : 

"  The  religion  (of  Baddha);haviiie'- reached. the  jftF^  jli  spi^ 
ri  I  ual;  region  j  its  report  sptead  towards  thiQie^ndof  China."  , 

■  T^e'confiineTitator  says,  tH'At  the  spintua-l  r<»gion  refers* to  '^^  Ja* 
GJhint&n    or  l^e  patt  of  India    where 'B<i<idhisnfi;  totik  its  rise^     '  '■  •  •>'' 

Further  oh  we  read,- 
.  '.'  (Buddha)  having  formed  his   law,  publisl^d   it  m  the ; 

\**orld;  and  hi^  descending  ^^^f)jrit  was  raanifesited  aS  he' 
burst  from  his  mother's- side;  his  eyebrows  were  arched,  like" 

the.  bow  of  ^i;j^  hi  aven's  ruler,  and  his  eyes  were  rouiid, 
like  the  leaf  of  the  green  lotus;  the  genii  and  the  teUchera 

shed  tears  at  seeing  him,  and  the  ^.jfi^  celestial  iShins, 
Strove  who  should  be  foremost  to  greet  hhn  on  his  arrival." 

The  celestial  Sh5ns  spoken  of  in.  this  passage,    are  evidently,  the  at-, 
tfcndant  spirits,  who  \taited  on  Buddhia,  when  he   \v^s  '  bofh'  in^tb  •  th^ 

world.  ^^: :■"'■'  '^  y^:>^'^ijy', 

Jn  another  section  of  the  same  book,  we  read,  '; 

•  "Upon  this,  the  t*^r  res  trial  Shina  of  tha  prison  h(»«ee,;j^im- 
ped  for  joy,  and  bora  teBtimony  to  him,  w*hile  th^g^^:  -^ 
celestial  youths  of  emoty  space  madcy  a  somersault  aiid-  re- 
ported the  matter.*' 

The-oontnientator'inlim3#?sithaf  thfe  teri-eftnal  Sliths,  andthfe  efelfes- 
tisiJ-^yiiiiitii^  4rer.fiiilithJtiG»}, .  a  nd  refer  .to  th«  genii  of  heaven  and 
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•csirth,  who   were  frantic  for  joy   when  they  listened  to   the  laws   of 
Buddha.  - 

In  the  ^^  ^  ^  ^  Fa  paou  peabu  muh,  which  appears 
to  be  a  record  of  the  various  Buddhistic  classics,  and  of  their 
trail  stations   into   Chinese,     vol.  1st,   section  1st,  we  have 

a  reference  to  the  jjj^  )^  abode  of  the  Shins,  which   appears 

to  be  contrasted  with  the  /^  ^  heaven  of  human  beings  ; 
from  which  wo  infer,  that  the  former  refers  to  the  residence 
of  the  genii,  and  the  latter  to  the  place  of  happiness  appoint- 
ed for  man.  In  section  3rd,  we  have  the  expression  ^^  ^ 
spiritual  perception,  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  books 
of  Taou,  and  refers  doubtless  to  the  intelligence  of  the  human 
mind,  when  brought  under  the  influence  of  religion.      In 

section  lltb,  we  meet  with  the  phrase  ^  ^  "jj  fuh  shin 
leih,  which  appears  to  mean  the  spiritual  energies  of  Bud- 
dha, supposed  to  bs  obtained  by  his  votaries,  so  as  enable 
them  to  perform  charitable  actions  aright.  This  phrase 
occurs  again  in  section  21st,  In  the  i6th  section,  we  are 
told,  that  "  Buddha,  having  perfected  virtue  in  himself,  re- 
turned to  the  city  of  Kea-pe-lo,  in  order  to  convert  his  royal 
father  ;  at  that  time  the  people  of  the  country  came  out  to  meet 
Buddha,  while  the  eight  classes  of  celestial  dragons  surround- 
ed, and  paid  obeisance  to   him  ;  Buddha   then    displayed  hi^ 

Iffr  ®  spiritual   perception,   and  explained  his   laws,  &c. 

In  the  22nd  section,  we  read  of  the  j^  ^^  ^  great  spiritual 
change,  which  the  commentator  says  refers  to  Buddha's  ex- 
plaining his  laws,  and  enforcing  his  instructions,  aided  by  his 

JBt  is  spiritual  perception  ;  thus  he  was  enabled  to  convert 
the  emperor  of  the  Shang  dynasty,  and  cause  him  to  receive 
his  religion.  On  the  32nd  page,  we  have  an  account  of  a  fear- 
less Poo-sat,  who  never  rose  on  hearing  a  salutation,  and 
never  made  enquiries  nor  paid  compliments  ;  when  the  king 
enquired  the  reasons  of  this  singular  conduct,  he  said,  "  The 
sacred  king  who  guides  the   revolutions  of  the  empire,  does 

not  go  to  meet  an  inferior  king  ;  the  ^^  ^p  god  Shih-kea 
does  not  go  to  meet  the  rest  of  the  honoured  of  heaven  ;  the 

^TC  il*?  W  Shin  of  the  great  dsep  does  not  pay  compliment 
to  the  Shins  of  rivers  and  ponds  ;  the  glorious  Shin  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  do3s  not  bow  to  a  glow-worm."  In  which 
sentence  we  perceive  a  marked  distinction  between  the    word 

^  ruler,  or  as  it  must  be  rendered  god,  as  applied  to  Sakya 
muna,  or  Buddha,  and  the  title  Shin,  which  in  this  connec- 
tion can  only  msau  the  spirits  or  genii  presiding  over  the 
objects  referred  to.  /    ^^  :        s 
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In  the  2d  vol.  and  the  142d  section,  we  liave  Buddba 
commanding  the  celestial  dragons,  and  the  great  and  mighty 
Kwei  Shins,  to  protect  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  :  and 
a  little  further  on  we  read  of  all  the  dragons  and  Shins,  with 
the  Kwei  Shins  who  are  the  watchmen  of  the  night,  beings 
severally  placed  at  their  allotted  posts,  to  ward  off  danger  and 
diefend  thft  good  ;  in  which  we  see  that  they  hold  something 
of  the  rank  of  angels  with  us.     On  another  page,  we  read  o»f 

great  ^^  spiritual  changes  or  transformations,  referring 

to  the  wonders  wrought  by  Buddha,  also  to  the  Jjf^  yj 
spiritual  enegies  of  all  the  Buddhas. 

In  the  the  3rd  vol,  we  read  that  when   Buddha   proclaims 

his  laws,  the  ^  ^celestial  kings,  and  the  J^  jf|^  terres- 
trial Shins  defend  them,  while  the  celestial  Shins  and  houris 
recite  their  prayers  and  present  their  supplications  ;  evidently 
representing  the  Shins  as  doing  homage  to  the  laws  of  Bud- 
dha and  intreating  his  favour. 

In  the  6th  vol.  we  are  told,  that  all  the  Shint  and  celes- 
tial persons  assemble  to  pay  their  respects  to  Buddha  :  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  volume  the  votaries  of  Buddha  are 


promised  that  their  ^  HJf  animal  spirits  shall  be  reproduced 
in  heaven  above,  and  their  S^  §^  souls  asceod'to  heaven  and 
enjoy  boundless  felicity- 

In  the  7th  vol.  those  who   cut  down  trees   are  threatened 

with  death  by  the  ^  ifl$  Shins  or  genii  of  the  trees. 

In  the  9th  vol.  we  have  a  reference  to  the  j[j^  ^fc  mysterioua 
wonders  wrought  by  the  Buddhist  priests,  which  they  are  said 
to  have  performed  at  different  intervals,  and  which  it  is  thought 
they  could  still  efiect,  were  they  sufficiently  devoted  to  Bud- 
dha ;  on  which  account,  they  are  sometimes  called  ^^  jg'  mys- 
terious priests. 

In  the  same  volume,  we  are  told,  that  when  men  recite  the 
true  names  of  tlie  lOS  Poo-sats  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  then 
felicities  will  be  accomplished,  and  long  life  attained,  all  the 
celestial  dragons  and  Kwei  Shins  will  treat  them  with  rever- 
ence, and  all  the  evils  arising  from  wild  beasts,  manacles,  and 
misfortunes  will  be  spontaneously  dispersed.  Further  on  we 
read,  that  when  the  school  of  the  priests  and  .  celestial  kings 
discourse  on  Buddha,  all  the  Kwei  ShJns  who  arc  unbelievers 
in  his  doctrines,  and  who  are  disposed  to  disturb  the  priests 
and  nuns  of  the  woods  and  wilderness,  will  on  the  repetition 
of  these  words  be  prevented  from  injuring  them.  Again  we 
find,  that  the  same  doctrines  are  calcutatedto  drive  away  and 
expel  all  wicked  devils,  and  wicked  Kwei  Shins,  and  to  ba- 
nish to  a  distance  all  calainities  and  pestilences. 
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On  a  review  of  the  instances  in  which  the  word  Shin 
occurs  in  t\m  Classical  Books  of  Taou  and  Buddha,  we  find 
that  it  is  used  in  the  foUbwing  acceptations  : 

1.  In  the  sense  of  spiritual  beings,  having  control  over  the 
destines  of  the  empire,  three  times. 

2.  In  the«ense  of  spiritual  bdags  of  a  subordinate  char- 
acter, who  wait  on  Biiddha,  and  pay  adoration  to  him,  four 
times. 

3.  In  the  sens^e  of  genii,  five  times. 

4.  In  the  sense  of  sprites  and  demons,  fifteen  times. 

5.  In  the  sense  of  spirits  presiding  ovet  the  sun  and  moon, 
once  ;  do.  over  the  ocean,  once  ;  do.  over  thunder,  once;  do: 
over  trees,  once  ;  do.  over  varkms  parts  of  the  body^  and 
mind,  six  times. 

6.  In  the  senae  of  celestial  Shins,  as  coupled  with  houris, 
once;  in  the  sense  of  terrestrial  Shins,  once.  ; 

7.  Shins  as  coupled  with  Kweis,  six  times  ;  sometimes 
referring  to  the  watchmen  of  the  night;  sometimes  coupled 
with  dragons  ;  sometimes  called  wicked,  and  unbelievers  in 
Buddha, 

8.  Shin  is  used  as  referring  to  the  spirit  of  man,  ten  times ; 
once  as  referring  to  the  souls  of  the  dead  ;  twice  to  the  ani- 
mal spirits. 

9.  In  the  sense  of  pure  spirituality,  as  the  result  of  extreme 
emptiness  or  vacuity,  eleven  times.  This  is  the  favourite 
idea  of  the  Taouists,  and  what  they  aim  at  by  the  subjection 
of  their  boisterous  energies,  in  order  to  attain  to  nothingness, 
which  is  perfection. 

10.  In  the  sense  of  spiritual,  eleven  times,  sometinjes  con- 
nected with  perceptions,  and  sometimes  with  wonders  and 
priests,  in  the  sense  of  mysterious, 

Thus  in  the  all  the  classics  of  the  three  sects,  we  do  not 
meet  once  with  the  word  Shin,  as  positively  and  necessarily 
meaning  God,  much  less  the  Supreme  Being  ;  and  in  a  vast 
majority  of  instances  meaning  spirit,  genii,  or  some  subordi- 
nate being.  In  later  ages,  it  may  have  been  connected  with 
idols,  and  by  the  ignorant  multitude  may  be  thought  to 
mean  something  divine,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  word  that 
Christian  writers  could  use  with  reference  to  the  Divitt©  Bei- 


ing,  nor  as  the  generic  terra  for  God.  The  expression  ^fep  j^ 
worshipping  the  Shins,  always  means  paying  adotatiort  to 
an  inferior  order  of  spiritual  beings,  and  should  never  be  us- 
ed by  Protestant,  as  it  now  never  is  by  Catholic,  Writers  for 
worshipping  God.  The  frequent  employment  by  classical 
writers  of  the  word  Shin  in  the  sense  of  spirit,  would  sanc- 
tion its  adoption  by  uSj  with  the  addition  of  holy,,  for  the  Spi- 
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rit  of  God,  but  not  as  equivalent  to  the  word  Got!  in  general, 
•  We  have  not  meet  in  the  Buddhistic  classics  with  the  phrasa 

1^  ^  God  Buddha,  (it  may  occur  in  common  conversation, 
but  we  have  not  seen  it  in  their  classics)  ;  while  we  have  fre- 
quently met  with  the  expression  '^t  ^  God  Sakya  muna  ; 

from  which  we  infer  that  ^  Te,  rather  than  ^  Shui,  is 
by  t^em  considered  the  generic  name  for  God. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  classical  books  of  the  three 
religions  of  China,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real  meaning  of 
the  word  Shin  ;  it  is  time  now  to  examine  what  idea  the  same 

_- — -  authorities  give  us  of  the  term  J;^  "T^ '^'^P''®'^®  ■'^^^®*- 

<Ta  /i'4\vt''^I°  'h®  fi^^*  volume  of  the  Four  Books,  called  ^^  Ta- 
-  heo,  on  the  11th  page,  we  have  the  following  quotation* 

'=The  Ode  says,  Until  the  (sovereign  of  the)  Yin  dynasty 
bad  lost  (his  influence  over)  the  multitude,  he  could  be  con- 
sidered as  corresponding  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  ;  (our  Chow 
dynasty)  should  now  take  warning  from  Yin,  because  the 
sublime  decree  (of  Heaven,  in  favour  of  one  dynasty)  is  not 
easily  preserved  :  which  means,  that  when  a  sovereign  ob- 
tains (an  influence  over)  the  multitude,  he  can  keep  his  coun- 
try, but  when  he  loses  the  multitude,  he  loses  his  country," 

The  commentator  says,  TQat  corresponding  with  the  Supreme  Ru- 
ler means,  that  the  sovereign  of  Yia  was  chief  over  the  whole  empire, 
and  therefore  answered  to  the  Supreme  Ruler,  (who  is  chief  over  all 
the  universe.) 

The  paraphrase  is  as  follows  :  Before  the  ruler  of  the  Yin  dynasty 
had  lost  the  multitude,  he  was  the  chief  over  all  the  empire,  and 
coald  correspond  (on  earth)  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  (in  heaven  ;)  but 
when  Yin  lost  the  multitude,  the  decree  of  Heaven,  formerly  made  in 
his  favour,  departed  from  him  ;  for  the  decree  appointing  any  one  to  be 
emperor  rests  with  Heaven,  and  the  inclination  of  Heaven  follows  that 
of  the  people  ;  when  a  monarch,  therefore,  obtains  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  the  Supreme  Ruler  favours  him,  and  he  gets  the  throi.e  ;  but 
when  he  loses  the  hearts  of  the  people,  the  Supreme  Ruler  is  angry 
with  him,  and  he  loses  the  throne. 

In  the  above  passage,  the  monarch  who  reigns  over  the 
whole  empire  is  said  to  correspond  to  the  Supreme  Ruler, 
who  reigns  over  the  whole  world  ;  the  main  idea  to  be  attach- 
ed to  the  Supreme  Ruler,  in  this  connection,  therefore,  is  that 
of  universal  dominion  ;  while  the  paraphrast  assigns  to  him 
the  disposal  of  human  events,  and  particularly  the  thrones  of 
princes. 

In  the  Pp  ^  Chung-yung,  or  Happy  Medium,  14th  page, 
we  read, 

"  The  ceremonies  of  the  $p  celestial  and  ^  terrestrial 
sacrifices  are  those  by  which  men  serve  the  Supreme  Ruler  ; 
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the  ceremonies  of  the  ancestorial  temple  are  those  by  which 
men  sacrifice  to  their  progenitors  ;  when  a  men  understands 
the  ceremonies  of  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  sacrifices,  and  the 
righteousness  of  the  ancestorial  and  autumnal  offeiiogs,  the 
government  of  the  country  will  perhaps  be  as  easy  to  him  as 
looking  at  one's  hand." 

The  commentator  says,  The  celestial  sacrifice  was  offered  to  hea- 
ven, and  the  terrestrial  one  to  earth  ;  the  sovereign  of  earth  is  not  men- 
tioned in  this  connection,  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  The  ancestorial 
offering  was  the  great  sacrifice  presented  by  the  emperor  in  the  ances- 
torial temple,  when  he  looked  back  and  sacrifieed  to  the  ancestor  from 
whom  the  first  emperor  of  his  dynasty  sprang,  and  associated  him  with 
such  first  emperor.  With  regard  to  the  autumnal  sacrifice,  we  may 
observe,  that  sacrifices  were  offered  at  all  the  four  seasons,  though  only 
one  of  them  is  here  quoted. 

The  oaraphras'e  says,  Speaking  with  reference  to  the  celestial  and 
terrestrial  sacrifices,  we  may  observe,  that  on  the  winter  solstice,  men 
sacrificed  to  heaven  at  the  round  hillock,  and  on  the  summer  solstice, 
they  sacrificed  to  earth  at  the  square  pool,  which  was  the  way  in 
which  they  did  service  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  ;  whilst  they  took  the 
sincerity  and  respect  wherewith  they  honoured  heaven  and  compli- 
mented earth,  in  order  to  acknowledge  the  favour  of  nature's  produc- 
tion and  completion.  The  ceremonies  of  the  ancestorial  temple  were 
performed  either  once  in  five  years,  or  four  times  a  year,  and  were  in- 
tended for  the  service  of  progenitors  ;  whilst  they  took  the  feeling  of 
honouring  and  reverencing  ancestors,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  sin- 
cerity in  looking  back  to  their  distant  forefathers.  Such  ceremonies 
and  such  righteousness,  can  only  be  carried  out  by  benevolent  and  fi- 
lial persons  ;  when  our  perceptions  are  sufficiently  clear  to  under- 
stand the  duty  of  sacrificing  to  ^r^  the  (Supreme)  Ruler,  we  can 
perform  the  duties  of  nourishing  the  myriads  of  the  people  :  and  when 
we  are  sufficiently  intelligent  in  the  matter  of  filial  piety,  as  to  be 
able  to  sacrifice  to  our  parents,  we  shall  be  able  also,  by  suck  filial 
piety,  to  govern  the  whole  empire. 

In  order  to  understand  the  above  extract,  we  must  consider 
that  the  Chinese  have  had  various  ways  of  designating  the 
Supreme  power  ;  sometimes  they  spoke  only  of  Heaven,  when 
they  intended  something  similar  to  what  Europeans  mean  by 
Heaven  ;  sometimes  they  used  the  term  heaven  and  earth, 
when  they  intended  by  the  phrase  something  approaching  to 
jOur  word  Nature  ;  and  sometimes  they  employed  the  term  Su- 
preme Ruler,  when  they  meant  something  like  our  word  Su- 
preme Being.  These  are  occasionally  interchangeable,  and 
by  a  metonymy  of  the  elSect  for  the  cause,  Nature  and  Hea- 
ven are  used  by  them,  as  well  as  among  us,  for  the  Ruler 
and  Disposer  of  all  things.  Having  adopted  this  kind  of 
phraseology,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  sometimes  attach 
tthe  ruling  power,  in  their  ideas,  to  the  overshadowing  Hea- 
yens,  and  sometimes  contemplate  it   under  the  dual  form,  ?i» 
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the  Rul^r  of  Heaven  and  the  Sovereign  of  Earth ;  But  whett 
tinky  and  personality  are  intended  to  be  conveyed,  they  use  the 
term  Supreme  Ruler.  Thus  in  offering  their  sacrifices,  they 
occasionally  present  them  under  the  form  of  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial offerings,  and  sometimes  minister  them  at  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  solstices  alternately,  but  it  is  evident  from 
the  general  tenor  of  their  w^ritings,  that  they  look  upon  the 
Power  above  as  one,  whom  they  honour  under  the  title  of  the 

i^  (Supreme)  Ruler,  or  Grod. 
^1Pj-*''/a^-^X  ^*^  ^^®  ^''■^  section  of  jg  ^  Mang-tsze,  and  on  the  19th 
-»-_,Jl-«-'^^-*^^S®'  ^®  ^^^^  ^*  follows  : 

"  The  Historical  Classic  says,  when  Heaven  sent  down 
the  inferior  people,  it  appointed  princes  and  teachers  over 
them  ;  saying,  Let  them  assist  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and  be  fa- 
voyred  ^bove  all  others  in  every  place  )  thus,  whether  people 
^o  or  dp  not  offend,  here  are  we  (xulers)  present,  and  under 
the  whole  heaven  how  dare  any  give  indulgence  to  their 
fefractory  wills  "?  When  but  one  man  (the  tyrant  Chow) 
■acted  disorderly  throughout  the  empire,  Wob-wang  felt  a- 
sbaraedofhim.  This  was  Wcw-wang's  bravery,  and  thus  it 
•was  that  Wob-wang,  by  one  act  of  bravery ^  tranquillized  the 
people  of  the  empire." 

The  commentator  says,  That  the  present  quotation  differs  in  som  e 
respecti  from  the  original  classic,  but  he  thinks  it  better  to  explain  the 
words  as  they  stand  here. 

The  meaning  of  the  writer  will  be  more  apparent  from  the 
paraphrase :  When  Heaven  sent  down  the  inferior  people,  they 
could  notjnanage  themselves,  therefore  rulers  wipre  appoint- 
ed for  their  controul  ;  and  they  could  not  instruct  themselves, 
therefore  teachers  were  set  up  for  their  guidance.  The  inten- 
tion of  this  arrangement  was,  that  the  rulers  and  teachers 
should  act  in  the  stead  of  Heaven  to  carry  out  right  principles, 
and  aid  in  those  things  in  which  the  Supreme  Ruler  could 
not  personally  interfere.  They  were  therefore  gifted  with  very 
honourable  stations,  and  favoured  above  all  the  surround- 
ing population.  Now  seeing  that  we  (rulers)  have  re- 
ceived the  decree  of  HeaVen^  and  beconie  the  rulers  and 
teachers  of  the  people,^  tlien  all  those  throughout  the  empire 
who  offend,  we  have  authority  to  slay ;  and  all  those  who  are 
innocent,  we  are  commiagiohed  to  tranquillize  ;^  how  dare  any 
then  indulge  their  evil  propensities  and  oppress  the  people? 

In  the  ai)ove  passage  the  term  Supreme  Ruler  Is  used  synonymous- 
ly with  ^ivprd  Ifeav^n,  as  the  source  of. all  rule,  authority,  and 
power,  sbmetlnng  in  accordaace  wfth  the  observation  of  Daniel,  "that 
th*  IfeaVfefns  db  rule.**  The  phrase,  aMing  the  Supreme,  and  doing 
thai  which  he  cou^M  not  attain  to,,  is  a  strong  expression,  to  intimate 
that  thflse  wharule  by  his  appointment  are  bis  ministers,  to  carry  out 
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his  views^in  the  goverame&t  of  the  world,  and  to  do  that  in  which  he 
could  not  personally  interfere. 

lo  the  4th  section^  page  the  7th,  we  read, 

"The  Ode  says,  'The  descendants  of  the  S hang  dynasty 
are  not  to  be  counted  by  myriads^  but  the  Supreme  Ruler  has^ 
decreed  that  they  should  be  in  subjection  to  the  Chow  dynas- 
ty ;  now  they  are  subject  to  Chow,  because  the  celestial 
decree  is  not  canstaatia  one  family  ;  and  the  adherents  of 
the  Yin  (or  Shang)  dynasty,  although  great  and  prosperous, 
are  yet  obliged  to  aid  ia  pourifig  out  the  libations  in  the  an- 
cestorial  temple  of  the  capital  df  Chow.'  Confucius,  (on 
reading  the  above  quotation)  used  to  say,  '  The  benevolent 
man  is  not  to  be  resisteid  by  imtititudes.'  Thus  it  is  that, 
when  a  prince  loves  benevolence,  hef  will  find  no  enemy 
throughout  the  world." 

In  the  above  passage  the  Supreme  Ruler  is  spoken  of  as  he  who 
decrees  the  empire  to  one  or  another,  according  to  his  will,  and  con- 
veys to  us  the  idea  of  his  perfect  sovereignty. 

On  the  27th  page  of  the  same  section, 

"  Mang-tsz^  said,  Were  the  beautiful  Se-tsze  to  be  carry- 
ing about  an  unpleasant  smell,  every  body  would  stop  their 
noses  on  passing  her.  But  if  ever  such  an  ugly  person  were 
to  practise  ^ting  and  bathing,  he  could  then  do  sacriiice  to 
the  Supreme  Ruler." 

In  this  passage  the  Supreme  Ruler  is  evidently  viewed  as  the  high- 
est power  to  whom  sacrifice  could  be  offered,  and  who  would  not  re- 
ject the  services  of  the>  most  ill-favoured,  if  entered  upon  with  due 
preparation. 

The  above  are  all  the  passages  in  the  Four  Books,  which  appear 
to  contain  any  reference  to  the  Supreme  Ruler,  we  will  now  turn  to 
the  Five  Classics. 

In  the  Shoo- king,  ©r  Historical  Classic,  Book  1st,  sect.  2d, 
page  11,  the  word  Shang-te  occurs,  but  this  passage  having 
been  already  explained  whilst  treating  of  the  Shin,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  refer  to  it  again.  We  beg  leave,  however,  to  call 
particular  attention  to  the  expression,  "  that  august  one,  the 
Supreme  Ruler,  most  honourable  and  without  compare,"  as 
exhibiting  to  us  th«  elevated  conceptions,  which  the  Chinese 
ancients  have  foimed  regarding  the  Supreme  Ruler. 
.  In  the  5th  section  of  the  same  book,^  page  37,  we  read, 

"  Yu  said,  That  i*  ttne,  your  Majesty  ;  but  those  who  are 
in  high  stationst  should-  be  extremely  careful  !  To  which  the 
emptor  Shiin  replied,  That  is  a  very  just  remark.  Ya  re- 
sumed, Let  your  mind  rest  (in  that  point  of  goodness)  in 
which  yon  ought  to  settle ;  reflect  on  the  springs  of  action, 
and  think  of  the  way  in  which  they  will  subside.  Allow 
your  ministers  to  be  straight-forward  (in  their  remarks  ;)  and 
then,  whenever  you  make  any  movement,  there  will  be  a  gene- 
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f&l  correspondence  (to  your  wishes,)  as  if  ((he  people  were) 
anticipating  your  commands  j  (act  thus,  in  order)  luminous- 
ly to  receive  (the  decree  of)  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and  thett 
should  tteaven  issue  any  new  decree,  it  would  be  of  an  ex- 
cellent kind  (in  your  favour.)" 

in  the  above  passage  the  idea  attached  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  is> 
that  of  being  the  supreme  disposer  of  human  affairs,  "  by  whom  kings 
reign,  and  princes  decree  justice  :"  it  is  also  put  synonymously  with 
Heaven,  on  the  assumed  principle  that  "  the  Heavens  do  rule." 

The  1st  section  of  the  3d  book  thus  begins : 

"  The  future  king  (Ching-t'hang)  said,  Come  hither,  all  ye 
people,  and  listen  every  one  of  you  to  my  words  ;  it  is  not 
that  I,  the  insignificant  one,  would  venture  to  bring  on  my- 
self the  reproach  of  acting  disorderly,  (by  attacking  my  law- 
ful sovereign),  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  ruler  of  the  Hea  dy- 
nasty has  perpetrated  many  crimes,  and  Heaven  has  com- 
mauded  me  to  exterminate  him. 

"  A'ow  all  you  people  are  saying,  that  (I)  your  prince  do 
not  compassionate  you  multitudes,  (causing  you)  to  abafi- 
don  your  harvests,  that  you  may  go  to  ciit  off  and  correct  the 
ruler  of  Hea  ;  I  have  heard  all  these  your  remarks  ;  but  the 
ruler  of  H^a  has  been  guilty  of  crimes,  and  I,  dreading  the 
Supreme  Ruler,  do  not  dare  to  refuse  to  correct  (the  delin - 
quent.)"  "  :> /■"■■■'■.''" --'v'  -..,■;. 

In  the  above  passage,  Ching-t'hang,  viewing  the  oppressions  of  the 
Hei  dynasty,  assumes  that  the  decree  of  Heaven  had  already  been  is- 
sued to  exterminate  its  ruler,  and  that  he  had  been  commissioned  to 
carry  out  the  decree  ;  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  complaints  of 
his  followers,  he  professed  to  have  such  a  prevailing  dread  of  the  Su- 
preme Ruler  on  his  mind,  as  not  todare  to  refuse  the  celestial  com- 
mission. The  idea  attached  to  the  expression  Supreme  Ruler  in  this 
connection,  therefore,  is  that  of  the  "most  High  ruling  among  the 
Jiingdoms  of  men,  and  giving  them  to  whomsoever  he  will ;  doing  ac- 
cording to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  so  that  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto-  Him,  what 
doest  thou." 

In  the  3d  section  of  the  same  book,  page  6th,  we  read, 

^^  The  kill?  (Ching-t'hang)  returned  from  the  conquest  of 
Ho?.,  ar^d  arrived  pit  the  city  of  Pd,  where  he  issued  a  general 
announcement  to  the  myriad  of  states.  The  king  said,  Oh 
you  myriad  of  states,  and  multitudes  of  people,  carefully  lis« 
ten  to  the  announcements  which  I,  a  single  individual,  now 
make  to  you.  The  aug^ust  Supreme  Ruler  (originally)  con- 
ferred the  just  medium  of  virtue  on  the  lower  people  ;  that 
which  induces  men  to  follow  this  out,  is  their  invariably  per- 
fect nature ;  while  those  who  are  able  to  make  people  peace- 
fully comply  with  the  right  way,  are  human  rulers." 

The  paraphrase  on  this  passage  says,  The  majestic  Supreme  Ruler, 
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pu  *^  P%  1^  i"  transronning  and  producing  the  myriad  of  thingi/ 
conferred  this  great  principle  of  tlie  just  medium  and  perfect  correct 
ness  on  the  lower  pc^^le,  everywhere  causing  them  to  hit  the  due 
centre,  without  the  least  atom  of  depravity  or  deflectiveness ;  the  low- 
er people,  having  received  this  just  medium,  had  only  to  comply  with 
the  spontaneous  workings  of  what  they  had  received  from  Heaven, 
and  then  they  would  all  possess  an  invariably  perfect  nature  ;  as  pa- 
rents and  children  naturally  cherish  towards  each  ether  the  feeling  of 
love,  while  rulers  and  subjects  as  naturally  conceive  the  idea  of  res- 
pect ;  so  also  husbands  and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  friends  and 
companions,  of  their  own  accord,  exhibit  the  virtues  of  propriety,  wis- 
dom, and  truth  ;  all  which,  both  satfe  and  simple,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  have  uniformly  displayed.  But  though  Heaven  has  conferred 
the  due  medium  on  all  alik^,  yet  men  have  received  it  in  a  different 
manneT,  and  it  depends  upon  human  rulers  so  to  transform  and  accom- 
modate their  various  natural  constitutions,  that  they  may  each  one 
comply  with  the  right  way.  ,  '     ' 

In  the  above  passage,  the  production  and  transformation  of  th« 
myriad  of  things,  and  particularly  the  conferring  of  that  virtuous  na- 
ture, which  the  Chinese  suppose  all  men  originally  possessed  ,  ar« 
all  ascribed  to  the  Great  Supreme,  who  "made  man  upright,  though 
he  hath  since  sought  out  many  inventions." 

On  the  next  page,  we  have  the  following : 

"  Ching-t'hang,  addressing  the  people,  said.  Jf  you  display 
any  virtues,  I  do  not  dare  to  hide  them  ;  and  when  fault 
attaches  to  my  person,  I  do  not  presume  to  excuse  myself; 
the  inspection  of  these  things  rests  with  the  mind  of  the  Su- 
preme Ruler." 

The  paraphrase  is  ai  follows  :  If  you  people  possess  the  good 
quality  of  maintaining  the  laws  and  preserving  the  excellent  decree, 
I  do  not  presume  to  hide  or  conceal  it ';  and  if  I  fall  into  the  error  of 
iiot  being  able  to  harmonize  and  tranquillize  the  people,  I  do  not  dare 
to  excuse  myself;  the  rewarding  of  goodness,  and  the  blamiug  of 
faults  rests,  in  every  case,  with  the  review  aud  inspection  of  the 
mind  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and  cannot  be  privately  decided  on  by 
me  :  therefore  you,  both  princes  and  ministers,  must  not  neglect  se- 
T'erally  to  fulfil  your  various  duties." 

In  the  above  passage,  we  have  a  reference  to  the  mind  of  the  Su- 
preme, who  contemplates  and  judges  of  the  actions  of  men,  rewarding 
or  punishing  them  as  they  deserve,  without  regard  to  their  private 
views  and  feelings  ;  for  "  his  eyes  are  upon  all  the  ways  of  the  sons 
of  men,  to  give  every  one  according  to  his  ways,  and  according  to  the 
fruit  of  his  doings." 

The  closing  paragraph  of  the  same  section  is  as  follows  : 

"  Oh  you  heir  of  the  throne,  be  respectfully  cautious  in  re- 
gard to  your  person,   and  reflect  on  these  things  ;  the  sacred 
counsels  (you  have  heard)  are  of  great  extent,  and   these  ex- 
cellent words  are  exceedingly  briglit  !    Moreover,  (the  decree 
of)  the   Supreme  Ruler,  is  not  invariably  fixed  in    favour    o 
one  (individual) ;"  if  you  do  good,  he  will  send  down  a   Lun- 
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T&l  correspondence  (to  your  wishes,)  as  if  (the  people  were)> 
anticipating  your  commands  ;  (act  thus,  in  order)  lun^inous^ 
ly  to  receive  (the  decree  of)  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and  theni 
should  tteaven  issue  any  new  decree,  it  would  be  of  aa  ex- 
cellent kind  (in  your  favour.)" 

in  the  above  passage  the  idea  attached  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  is^ 
that  of  being  the  supreme  disposer  of  human  affairs,  "  by  whom  kings 
i-eign,  and  princes  decree  justice  :"  it  is  also  put  synonymously  witb 
Heaven,  on  the  assumed  principle  that  "  the  Heavens  do  rule." 

The  1st  section  of  the  3d  book  thus  begins : 

"  The  future  king  (Ching-t'hang)  said,  Come  hither,  all  ye 
people,  and  listen  every  one  of  you  to  ray  words  ;  it  is  not 
that  I,  the  insignificant  one,  would  venture  to  bring  on  my- 
self the  reproach  of  acting  disorderly,  (by  attacking  my  law- 
ful sovereign),  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  ruler  of  the  Hea  dy- 
nasty has  perpetrated  many  crimes,  and  Heaven  has  com- 
manded me  to  exterminate  him. 

''I^'ow  all  you  people  are  saying,  that  (I)  your  prince  do 
not  conjpgissionate  you  multitudes,  (causing  you)  to  aban- 
don your  harvests,  that  you  may  go  to  ciit  off  and  correct  the 
ruler  of  Hea  ;  I  have  heard  all  these  your  remarks  ;  but  the: 
ruler  of  Haa  has  been  guilty  of  crimes,  and  I,  dreading  the 
Supreme  Ruler,  do  not  dare  to  refuse  to  correct  (the  delin  -i- 
quent.)" 

In  the  above  passage,  Ching-t'hang,  viewing  the  oppressions  of  the 
Hed  dynasty,  assumes  that  the  decree  of  Heaven  had  already  been  is- 
sued to  exterminate  its  ruler,  and  that  he  had  been  comnlisBioned  to 
carry  out  the  decree  ;  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  complaints  oif 
his  followers,  he  professed  to  have  such  a  prevailing  dread  of  the  Su- 
prenie' Ruler  on  his  mind,  as  not  to'dare  to  refuse  the  celestial  cojb- 
mission.  The  idea  attached  to  the  expression  Supreme  Ruler  in  this 
coniiection,  therefore,  is  that  of  the  "most  High  ruling  among  the 
Jiingdoms  of  men,  and  giving  them  to  whomsoever  he  will ;  doing  ac- 
cording to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  th©  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  so  that  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto-  Him-,  what 
doest  thou."  /     -  . 

In  the  3d  section  of  the  same  book,  page  6th,  we  read,     ^ir. 

f^  The  kino-  (Ching-t'hang)  returned  from  the  €onquest  of 
Hea,  aqi(}  arrived  at  the  city  of  P6,  where  he  issued  a  general 
finnouneement  to  the  myriad  of  states.  The  kmg  said,  Oh 
you  myriad  of  states,  and  multitudes  of  people,  carefully  lis- 
ten to  the  announcements  which  I,  a  single  iridividuali  bow*: 
make  to  you.  The  august  Supreme  Ruler  (originally)  con- 
ferred the  just  medium  of  virtue  on  the  lower  people ;  that 
which  induces  men  to  follow  this  out,  is  their  invariably  per- 
fect nature  ;  while  those  who  are  able  to  make  people  peace- 
fully comply  with  the  right  way,  are  human  rulers." 

The  paraphrase  on  this  passage  says,  The  majestic  Supreme  Ruler, 
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TLk  ^E  WfT^.  i'l  trau9l\>riDing  and  producing  the  myriad  of  thingf/ 
conferred  this  great  principle  of  the  just  medium  and  perfect  correct 
ness  on  the  lower  pegjile,  everywhere  causing  them  to  hit  the  due 
centre,  without  the  least  atom  of  depravity  or  deflectiveness ;  the  low- 
er people,  having  received  this  just  medium,  had  only  to  comply  with 
the  spontaneous  workings  of  what  they  had  received  from  Heaven, 
and  then  they  would  all  possess  an  invariably  perfect  nature  ;  as  pa- 
rents and  children  naturally  cherish  towards  each  ether  the  feeling  of 
love,  while  rulers  and  subjects  as  naturally  conceive  the  idea  of  res- 
pect; so  also  husbands  and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  friends  and 
companions,  of  their  own  accord,  exLibit  the  virtues  of  propriety,  wis- 
dom, and  truth  ;  ail  which,  both  satfe  and  simple,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  have  uniformly  displayed.  But  though  Heaven  has  conferred 
tiie  due  medium  on  all  alik(i,  yet  men  have  received  it  in  a  different 
tnanneT,  and  it  depends  upon  human  rulers  so  to  transform  and  acconi- 
raodate  their  various  natural  constitutions,  that  they  may  each  one 
comply  with  the  right  way.  '^Z/'/'  ■.^.■:<.-[''-:-^--S^:\'^^:'-  ^ 

In  the  above  passage,  the  production  and  transformation  of  th* 
myriad  of  things,  and  particularly  the  conferring  of  that  virtuous  na- 
ture, which  the  Chinese  suppose  all  men  originally  possessed  ,  ar« 
all  ascribed  to  the  Great  Supreme,  who  "made  man  upright,  thoiigh 
he  hath  since  sought  out  many  inventions." 

On  the  next  page,  we  have  r he  followintf : 

*'  Ching-t'hang,  addressing  the  people,  said.  Jf  you  display 
any  virtues,  I  do  not  dare  to  hide  them  ;  and  when  fault 
attaches  to  my  person,  1  do  not  presume  to  excuse  myself ; 
the  inspection  of  these  things  rests  with  the  mind  of  the  Su- 
preme Ruler." 

,  ■  The  paraphrase  is  as  follows  :  If  you  people  possess  the  good 
quality  of  maintaining  the  laws  and  preserving  the  excellent  decree, 
I  do  not  presume  to  hide  or  conceal  \i^,  and  if  I  fall  into  the  error  of 
tiot  being  able  to  harmonize  and  tranquillize  the  people,  1  do  not  dare 
to' excuse  myself;  the  rewarding  of  goodness,  and  the  blamitig  of 
faults  rests,  in  every  case,  with  the  review  aud  inspection  of  the 
mind  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and  cannot  be  privately  decided  on  by 
me  :  therefore  you,  both  princes  and  minibters,  must  not  neglect  se- 
verally to  fulfil  your  various  duties/'  •      - 

lu  the  above  passage,  we  have  a  reference  to  the  mind  of  the  Su- 
preme, who  contemplates  and  judges  of  the  actions  of  men,  rewarding 
or  punithing  them  as  they  deserve,  without  regard  to  their  private 
views  and  feelings  ;  for  *'  his  eyes  are  upon  all  the  ways  of  the  sons 
of  men,  to  give  every  one  according  to  his  ways,  and  according  to  the 
fruit  of  his  doings." 

The  closing  paragraph  of  the  same  section  is  as  follows  : 

"  Oh  you  heir  of  the  throne,  be  respectfully  cautious  in  re- 
gard to  your  person,  and  reflect  on  these  things  ;  the  sacred 
counsels  (you  have  heard)  are  of  great  rxtent,  and   these  ex- 
cellent words  are  exceedingly  bright  !    Moreover,  (the  decree 
of)  the  Supreme  Ruler,  is  not  invariably  fixed  iu    favour    o 
one  (individual);"  if  you  do  good,  he  will  send  down  a   liun- 
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dired  blessings,  and  if  you  do  evil,  he  will  pour  down  a  hun« 
dred  curses," 

The  paraphrase  eayt.  The  Supreme  .  Ruler,  in  conferring  or  with- 
holding his  favour  from  individual  princes,  is  originally  not  fixed  to 
one  penon  ;  if  therefore  you  can  constantly  reflect  on  the  counsels  you 
hare  heard,  and  not  disobey  them,  this  would  be  to  do  good,  when 
Heaven  would  send  down  a  hundred  blessings)  but  if  you  cannot  per- 
petually think  on  the  counsels  afforded  you,  but  disobey  them,  this 
would  be  to  do  evil,  and  Heaven  would  send  down  upon  you  a  hun- 
dred calamities. 

Here,  not  only  have  we  an  exhibition  of  the  Supreme  Ruler's  dis- 
posing of  the  fate  of  sovereigns,  but  also  rewarding  and  punishing  ac- 
cording to  the  works  of  men  ;  and  though  such  retributions  spoken 
of  in  the  text  with  reference  to  the  Supreme,  are  in  the  paraphrase 
ascribed  to  Heaven,  yet  'it  is  evident  that  by  the  word  Heaven,  in  the 
paraphrase,  is  meant  none  other  than  the  Ruler  of  heaven,  who  re- 
wards and  punishes  men  according  as  their  works  may  be. 

In  the  7th  section  of  the  same  book,  we  read, 

"  The  former  monarch  (Ching-t'hang)  constantly  exerted 
liimself  in  order  respectfully  to  cultivate  his  virtue,  so  that  he 
could  be  compared  with  the  Supreme  Ruler  ;  now  your  Ma- 
jesty, having  inherited  the  honourable  line  of  succession, 
should  contemplate  this  example." 

The  paraphrase  says,  that  the  king  morning  and  evening  encoura- 
ged himself  in  cautious  trepidation,  in  order  to  cultivate  his  virtue^ 
therefore  he  could  become  the  rul«r  of  the  empire,  and  in  this  respec^ 
be  compared  with  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe. 

The  likening  of  an  earthly  ruler  to  the  Lord  of  all,  wears 
the  appearance  of  excessive  flattery,  but  the  comparison  is 
between  the  supremacy  of  the  ruler  of  the  empire,  and  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  intimating  the  uni- 
versal rule  of  each  over  all  beneath  his  sway. 

In  the  llth  section  of  the  same  book,  we  read,    ; 

"  It  is  thus  that  the  Supreme  Ruler  is  about  to  renew  the 
virtues  of  our  first  ancestor,  and  extend  right  rule  to  this  our 
state  ;  whilst  I,  with  a  few  of  my  earnest  and  respectful  serv- 
ants, carefully  siisiain  the  lives  of  you  people,  and  perpe^tuata 
your  residence  in  this  new  city." 

The  work  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Ii  ier,  in  the  above  passage,  is 
that  of  promoting  the  prosperity  of  empires. 

In  the  1st  section  of  the  4th  book,  occurrs  a  passage,  which 
has  been  before  commented  on,  in  treating  of  the  word  Shin  ; 
so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  it  further,  than  to  re- 
mark, that  the  commentator  observes  a  cerlaih  distinction  and 
prder  between  the  various  objects  of  worship,  which  the  ty- 
rant Chow  had  neglected,  saying,  that  "  he  had  set  aside 
the  service  due   lo   the    Supreme   Ruler,   with   the  hundjred 
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superiority  of  the  former  aad  the  iaferiority  of  the  latter. 

The  following  sentence  of  the  Historical  Classic  has  also  been  pre- 
viously considered,  in  quoting  the  passages  from  the  Four  Books 
treating  of  the  Supreme  Kuler.  The  attentive  reader  will,  as  Choo- 
foo-tszl  has  remarked,  observe  some  difference  in  the  wording  of  th* 
original  and  the  quotation,  but  nothing  that  bears  on  the  questfon 
before  us. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same  aectiou  we  have  the  follow- 
ing remarks  of  "Wob-waug  : 

'*  I,  the  insignificant  one,  night  and  4ay,  am  respectfully 
cautious  ;  having  received  tlie  decree  to  rule  from  my  father 
Wan-wariff,  I  offered  the  celestial  sacrifice  to  the  Supreme 
Ruler,  and  the  terrestrial  sacrifice  ia  honour  of  tht  lares 
rtistioi  ;  and  now,  with  you  multitudes,  I  will  carry  out  tb« 
inflictions  of  heaven." 

The  paraphrase  says,  I,  the  insignificant  one,  *arly  and  late  ma- 
nifested respect  and  caution,  in  order  to  attack  the  Shang  dynasty, 
which  undertaking  is  inerely  the  carrying  out  of  the  unaccomplished 
work  of  my  predecessor  ;  I,  therefore,  went  first  to  receive  the  decree 
in  the  temple  of  my  father  Waa-wang  ;  but  it  was  Heaven  that  gave 
the  decree  to  my  father,  therefore  I  further  performed  the  pelestial  sa- 
crifice to  the  Supreme  Ruler,  to  seek  his  blessing:  and  the  ter- 
restrial sacrifice,  in  honour  of  the  lares  rustiei,  in  order  to  give  in- 
formation of  my  intention  to  attack  Shang. 

In  the  abov«  passage  the  Suprenae  Ruler  is  acknowledged  as  the 
disposer  of  even ti,  and  therefore  sacrificed  to  at  the  commencement 
of  a  great  undertaking,  in  order  to  obtain  his  blessing ;  the  para- 
phrast  ascribes  the  acts  of  the  Supreme  to  Heaven,  which  we  need  not 
account  strange,  when  he  who  spake  as  never  man  spake  proposed 
the  question,  whether  the  baptism  of  John  were  of  Heaven  or  of  men. 

In  the  3rd  section  of  the  4th  book,  Chkig-t'hang,  after  enu- 
merating the  villainies  of  the  tyrant,  says,  "  that  the  Su- 
preme Ruler  would  net  accord  with  bis  doings,  and  determined 
on  sending  down  this  calamity"  for  his  chastisement.  In 
this  passage  the  character  ascribe  to  the  Supreme  is  that  of 
the  disapprobation  of  vice,  and  the  determination  to  punish  it. 

In  the  5th  section  of  the  same  book,  Wob-wang  makes  a 
declaration  of  the  tyrant's  wiciceduess,  and  says,  that  "hav^ 
ing  obtained  some  benevolent  persons  (to  assist  him),  he  pre- 
isumed  lespeclfully  to  receive  (the  decree  of)  the  Supreme 
Ruler,  in  order  to  suppress  rebellious  counsels."  In  which  the 
character  given  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  is  that  of  aiding  the 
patriotic  in  rescuing  an  oppressed  country  from  a  tyrant's 
rule. 

In  the  9th  section  of  the  same  book,  Ching-wang,  the  son 
of  Wob-wang,  on  proceeding  to  suppress  an  insurrection  in 
one  part  of  his  dominions,  said,  "  Moreover,  I,  who  am  but  a 
little  child,  do  not  dare  to  set  aside  the  command  of  the  Su- 
preme Ruler."      Upon  this  thfe  commentator  fcraai'ks,  4hat 
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the  kin?  had  eonsuked  the  prognostications  regarding  th^ 
projected  imderiakintr^  and  finding  them  favourable,  he  con' 
sidered  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  that  he 
should  go  on  this  expedition  ;  and  how  dare  he,  asks  the 
commentator,  contravene  the  commands  of  the  Highest  Po- 
tentate ?  The  paraphrast  lays  it  out  thus,  '<  Divination  is 
that  whereby  we  connect  ourselves  with  the  intelligence  of 
Heaven.  Kow  my  prognostications  are  all  favourable,  and 
thus  the  expedition  against  the  rebels  is  really  what  the  Su- 
preme Ruler  has  commanded  me  to  sat  about ;  I,  who  am  but 
a  little  child,  respectfully  perform  his  high  behests,  without 
indulging  in  indifference,  how  can  I  dare  lightly  to  set  aside 
and  disobey  his  orders  ?"  From  the  above  we  perceive,  that 
when  the  Chinese  thought  they  discovered  the  will  of  the  Su- 
preme, by  the  only  method  that  recommended  itself  to  their 
unenlightened  judgment,  they  did  not  dare  to  disobey,  but 
considered  it  a  sufficient  warrant  to  set  about  hazardous  ex- 
peditions, even  though  others  should  disapprove  of  them. 

In  the  9th  section  of  the  same  book,  page  40,  we  read, 

"  The  king  said,  Oh,  do  you  enlarge  your  views,  all  you 
chiefs  of  states,  together  with  you  officers  employed  j  (remem- 
ber that)  the  glorious  kingdom  (founded  by  Wob-wang) 
was  indebted  to  clever  men  ;  and  it  was  only  owing  to  those 
ten  persons  (capable  of  quelling  disorders),  who  could  trace 
out  and  understand  the  decrees  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  (thus 
perceiving  that  the  tyrant  was  rejected  and  our  own  mo- 
narch approved  of),  until  Heaven  aided  their  sincerity  (in  en- 
abling Uiem  to  subjugate  the  Yin  dynasty.)" 

In  the  above  passage,  the   rise   or  fall  of  dynasties  is  said  to  de- 
pend upon  the  decree  of  the   Supreme  Ruler,  and  the  chief  part  of 
wisdom  is  to  be  able  ascertain  in  whose  favour  that  decree  is  passed, 
and  to  act  accordingly. 

In  the  ICth  section  of  the  same  book,  we  read, 

Ching-wang,  admiring  the  count  of  Wei,  said,  "  You  alone 
can  tread  in,  and  cultivate  the  virtuous  ways  (of  your  ances- 
tor ;)  and  for  a  long  time,  you  have  had  a  good  reputation  for 
respectful  carefulness,  and  filial  piet^  venerating  and  ho- 
nouring both  invisible  and  human  beings  ,•  I  therefore  admire 
your  virtue,  and  esteem  it  to  be  solid,  whilst  you  are  not  un- 
mindful (of  your  predecessors.)  Thus  the  Supreme  Ruler 
will  frequently  enjoy  your  sacrifices,  while  the  lower  people 
will  become  reverently  harmonious  through  you  ;  therefore 
I  appoint  you  to  the  dignity  of  an  arch-duke,  to  govern  this 
eastern  territory  of  Hea." 

Here  the  reference  is  to  the  gratification  with  which  the  Supreme 
Ruler  will  accept  the  offtirirTgs  of  those  who  are  virtuous  and  good. 

In  the  11th  section  of  the  same  book,  we  read,     Woo- 
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Wang,  after  reiCQunting  the  virtues  of  \m  father  Waii-wang, 
which  induced  the  |)eople  to  confide  in  and  Iionour  him  as 
their  protector,  says,  the  fragrance  of  such  perfect  virtue  "was 

perceived  by  the  Jl^  Supreme  Ruler,  when  ^  the  (Su- 
preme) Ruler  approved,  and  Heaven  fully  authoriz«d  Wan- 
wang  to  make  war  on  and  destroy  the  Yin  dynasty." 

Here  again  the  idea  brought  forward  is,  that  the  Supreme 
Ruler  perceives  and  approves  the  virtues  of  good  men,  as  if 
smelling  a  sweet  savour,  and  commissions  those  whom  he  ap- 
proves to  assume  and  exercise  authority  :  thus  sang  Isaiah 
in  vision,  "  the  way  of  the  just  is  upright;  thou  most  just 
dost  approve  the  path  of  the  upright."     We  have  here  also  to 

remark  that  the  word  ^^  Ruler  is  used   synonymously  with 

_L  *ifj*   Supreme  Ruler. 

In  the  1st  section  of  the  5th  Book,  we  have  the  announce- 
ment of  Chaou-kung  to  Chtng-wang,  the  son  of  Wob-wang, 
saying,  "  Yes,  indeed,  Imperial  Heaven's  Supreme  Ruler  has 
changed  the  decree  once  passed  in  favour  ofliis  chief  son,  the 
sovereign  of  this  great  country  of  Yin,  and  your  Majesty  has 
received  it,  accompanied  by  interminable  blessings  and  incal- 
culable anxieties  ;  how  then  can  you  dispense  with  respectful 
caution  V 

Here  the  reference  is  to  the  sovereignty  cf  the  Supreme,  disposing 
at  will  of  the  thrones  of  monarchs,  and  on  reading  it  we  cannot  help 
being  reminded  of  the  words  of  Daniel,  "  The  most  high  ruleth  in  the 
kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will." 

A  little  further  on,  the  same  adviser  says.  "  Let  the  king 
Jiow  come,  and  carry  out  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Ruler, 
while  he  subdues  himself  in  this  central  land."  Intimating 
that  the  authority  of  kings  was  derived  'from  above,  and  that 
in  the  proper  exercise  of  it  monarchs  were  but  carrying  out 
the  authority  of  the  Supreme  ;  for  "the  kingdom  is  the  Lord's, 
«ind  he  is  the  Governor  among  the  nations." 

In  the  3rd  section  of  the  same  book,  Chow-kung,  whilst  de- 
fending the  conduct  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  in  superseding  the 
former  line  of  monarchs,  observed, 

"I  have  heard  it  said,  That  the  Supreme  Ruler  leads  people 
■on  by  gentle  methods,  but   the  ruler  of  Hea  would  not  yield 

to  a  mild  influence ;  and  when  f^  the  (Supreme)  Ruler  sent 
down  his  indictions,  to  make  known  his  will  to  this  tyrant  of 

Hea,  he  was  not  able  to  profit  by  the  ^Divine  dispensations, 
but  became  excessively  dissolute  arid  voluptuous,  feigning 
Jboasted  assumptions ;  whan  Heaven  at  length  refused  to  re- 
gard or  listen  to  him,  and  abrogating  the  original  decree  in 
his  favour,  inflicted  condign  punishment  upon  him." 
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■  In  the  above  passage  we  have  the  Supreme  Ruler  represented.n* 
dealing  first  by  gentler  methods  with  a  refi-mctory  prince,  and  finding 
him  unable  to  profit  by  such  mild  corrections,  determining  at  length  to 
set  him  aside  entirely,  and  raise  up  another  in  his  stead.  What  more 
Btriking  exhibition  could  we  have  of  the  kind  dealinsfe  of  divine  Pro- 
vidence, and  of  the  paternal  character  of  the  Divine  Governmenti    We 

wish  to  call  attention  here  also  to  the  repeated  use  of  the  word*^  Ruler 
for  God,  and  for  the  Drvine  dispensations. 

Further  on  we  read,  "  Thus  has  the  Supreme  Rule*  with- 
held his  protection,  and  sent  down  this  extensive  ruin."  Is 
tiiere  evil  in  the  city,  the  prophet  asks,  and  the  Lord  hath  not 
done  it  ? 

In  the  5th  section  of  the  same  book,  we  have  Chow-kung 
addressing  his  brother^  saying,  "  Oh  prince !  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  observe,  that  it  mainly  depends  on  ourselves, 
(to  preserve  the  decree  in  our  family  ) ;  I  also  do  not  presume 
to  rest  too  confidently  on  the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Ruler 
(itt  my  favour,)  and  thus  fail  perpetually  to  anticipate  the  ter- 
rible inflictions  of  Heavens,  or  imagine  that  our  people  will 
not  at  some  time  or  other  murmur  and  rebel." 

The  idea  conveyed  by  the  above  passage  is,  that  the  celestial  de- 
cree appointing  certain  princes  to  rule  is  in  accordance  with  the  dis- 
position of  the  people  :  if  the  feelines  of  the  people  accord  with  the 
government  of  any  particular  individual,  the  decree  of  Heaven  may  be 
maintained  in  his  favour  ;  therefore  it  becomes  sovereigns  to  be  trem- 
blingly anxious,  and  not  presume  that  the  decree  of  Heaven  is  irrever- 
sibly fixed  in  their  families,  and  thus  improperly  rely  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  as  though  that  would  never  be  reversed, 
and  made  in  favour  of  one  more  worthy.  It  is  evident  from  all  this, 
that  the  Chinese  considered  that  the  Supreme  Ruler  changes  times 
and  seasons,  removing  kings  and  setting  up  kings  according  to  his 
will. 

A  little  further  on,  the  same  royal  councellor  alludes  to 
various  intelligent  men  who  flourished  during  former  reigns, 
such  as  E-yin,  himself  a  sage,wiJO  aided  his  sovereign  Chlng- 
t'hang,  another  sage,  and  thu«?  by  tfieir  united  eflforts  in  go- 
verning and  transforming  the  people,  "  could  influence  im- 
perial Heaven"  in  their  favour  :  also  E-chih  and  Chin-hoo, 
themselves  philosophers,  who  aided  T'hae-woo,  himself  a 
wise  king,  and  thus  by  their  virtuous  and  energetic  govern- 
ment "  could  influence  the  Supreme  Ruler,"  to  protect  them. 
Whereupon  the  commentator  remarks,  that  "When  a  reference 
is  made  to  the  protectiiig  influence  which  overshadows  man- 
kind, then  the  word  Heaven  is  used,  and  when  the  reference 

is  to  the  Lord  of  all,  then  the  word  f^  Ruler  is  employed. 
Thus  the  Historical  Classic  sometimes  speaks  of  Heaven  and 
sometimes  of  the  Ruler,  severally  according  to  the  idea  iti- 
tended  to  be  conveyed,  and  does  not  intimate   an)*^   difference 
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of  weight  and  importance  betweeen  the  two  expressions  ;  in 
this  chapter  the  two  phrases  are  contrasted  with  each  other 
chiefly  with  reference  to  the  distinction  between  sages  and 
philosophers,  and  the  different  gradations  of  the  style."  An- 
other commeniator  accounts  for  the  use  of  separate  terms  in 
this  connection,  by  the  different  features  of  government  ex- 
hibited by  the  various  persons  referred  to.  The  rule  of  the 
former  being  overshadowing  and  all-pervading,  like  the  out- 
stretched canopy  of  heaven  ;  while  the  movements  of  the  lat- 
ter were  in  unison  with  celestial  reason,  and  therefore  more 
approaching  to  the  idea  of  rule  and  management."  We  do 
not  attempt  here  to  decide  which  of  their  views  is  right,  but 
only  call  attention  to  the  discussion,  with  the  view  of  shew- 
ing, that  the  Chinese  themselves,  apprehending  that  mistakes 
might  arise  from  the  practice  of  using  these  terms  interchange- 
ably, thought  it  necessary  to  explain  the  leading  features  of 
^ach,  and  give  the  idea  of  overshadowing  protection  to  the 
one,  and  of  universal  control  lo  the  other.  Averring,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  two  terms  were  intended  to  refer  to  one 
and  the  same  Power,  which  protects  and  presides  over  all 
things.  -^ 

A  few  sentences  below,  the  duke  continues,  "  Oh  Shih  ! 
formerly,  the  Supreme  Ruler  cut  off  (the  Yin  dynasty,)  and 
rehewedly  stimulated  the  virtue  of  Wob-wang,  concentrating 
the  important  decree  upon  his  person."  In  this  passage  the 
idea  of  the  Divine  control  over  the  kings  of  the  earth  is  the 
same  as  before  commented  on. 

Th«  same  councillor,  in  speaking  of  Wan-wang,  said,  "It 
was  also  in  consequence  of  the  pure  and  protecting  (decree  in 
his  favour)  that  (his  ministers  were  enabled)  to  maintain  a  firm 
hold  on  virtue,  and  were  led  on  to  an  acquaintance  with  Hea- 
ven's tcrribleness  ;  thus  they  illustrated  Wan-wang's  (princi- 
ples), drawing  forth  (his  virtues,)  that  they  might  be  observa- 
ble (above)  and  exert  an  overshadc  wing  influence  (below); 
jhus  (the  fragrance  of  his  good  government)  was  perceived 
by  the  Supreme  Ruler:  and  then  he  received  the  decree 
iformerly  passed  in  favour  of  the  dynasty  Yin." 
,  In  the  above  extract  we  have  the  Supreme  Ruler  again  czhibited, 
^8'  smelling  the  sweet  savour  of  a  virtuous  prince,  and  appointing  him 
fn  corisequence  to  universal  rule. 

In  the  8th  section  of  the  same  book,  Chow-kung  is  refer- 
t'lng  to  the  ancients  who  "  sought  after  clever  men,  that  they 
might  pay  honour  to  the  Supreme  Ruler,"  and  obtain  his 
favour  and  protection . 

In  a  succeeding  sentence,  Chow-kung  refers  to  the  former 
femperor  Ching-t"hang,  "  who  was  advanced  to  promote  in  an 
tmiiient  degree,    the   glorious   will   of  the  Su])rcme  Ruler," 
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\i?,hich  the  paraphrast  calls  '•'  causing  the  resplendent  will  ©I 
the  Supreme  Ruler  ta  be  gloriously  manifested  throughout 
the  empire  ;"  showing  the  people  in  an  evident  manner  th&t 
he  was  chosen  by  the  Supreme  to  fulfil  his  will  in  ruling 
over  the  empire.  Expressions  which  are  inapplicable  to 
any  but  Him,  who  doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the  armies 
of  heaven  and  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Further  on,  Chow-kung  observes  : 

"  Then  we  come  to  Wan-wang  and  Wob-wang,  who  were 
able  to  understand  the  feelings  of  the  three  kinds  of  superior 
officers,  and  clearly  to  |3erceive  the  talents  of  the  three  grades 
of  clever  njen  so  as  to  employ  them  in  respectfully  serving 
the  Supreme  Ruler,  and  m  appointing  elders  and  superiors 
over  the  people." 

According  to  the  above,  the  use  of  wisdom  in  the  above  monarchs 
wnfs  to  dipcern  and  appreciate  such  talents  in  thtir  officers,  as  ■would 
eiitihle  them  to  select  proper  persons  respectfully  to  serve  the  S&- 
}■  reme  Ruler  ;  from  which  we  may  gather  the  high  estimation  in- 
^^hicll  they  held  him  whom  they  supposed  to  be  ruler  over  all. 

In  the  4th  section  of  the  6th  Book,  K'hang-wang  is  alluding 
to  the  former  sovereigns  Wan  and  Woo,  who  tranquillized  and 
enriched  the  empire;  and  having  warlike  and  upright  ministers 
under  them  "  could  receive  (he  correct  decree  from  the  Su- 
preme Ruler,  while  high  Heaven  accorded  with  their  princi- 
ples, and  conferred  upon  them  universal  rule." 

In  the  8th  section  of  the  same  book,  "  Muh-Wang  wishing 
his  criminal  judge  to  frame  a  code  of  laws  for  the  empire, 
first  detailed  the  mistaken  legislation  of  former  times,  whert 
oppressions  spread  terror,  and  when  multitudes  being  put  to 

death,  the  people  announced  their  innocence  to  _J^  the  Su- 
preme. The  Supreme  Ruler,  then  surveyed  the  people  of 
Meaou,  and  found  that  they  did  not  possess  the  fragrance  of 
virtue,  but  that  their  punishments  emitted  an  offensive  o- 
dour.  "  Here  we  may  remark  upon  the  application  of  the 
first  word  used  ir)  the  title  Supreme  Ruler  to  the  Lord  of  all, 
calling  him  the  Supreme,  as  the  last  word  is  also  sometimes 
used  alone  with  the  same  reference,  designating  him  the  Mu- 
ter of  the  universe  j  shewing  that  the  words,  both  separately 
and  together,  are  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  Deity.  The 
attentive  reader  will  also  observe,  that  personal  acts  and  at- 
tributes are  applied  to  him,  such  as  the  listening  to  com- 
plaints, and  the  looking  down  to  survey  the  conduct  of  men. 
Further  on  he  speaks  blamingly  of  the  same  people  of 
Meaou,  who  neglected  to  examine  criminal  cages,  or  to  ap- 
point proper  judges,  thus  erroneously  applying  punishments 
and  oppressing  the  innocent.  This,  he  says,  "  the  Supreme 
Ruler  would  not  excuse,  but  attached  blame  tt>  the  Meaouites, 
and  cut  them  off." 
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In  the  9th  section  of  th*  sains  book,  Pin^-wang  speaks  of 
ihB  illuBtfrous  Wan  and  Woo,  on  whom  ''  the  Supnenie  Ruler 
cdncehtrated  his  decree,  appointing  therh  to  rirle  over  the 
6napire.^'  Shewing  that  the  writer  attributed  all  the  authori- 
ty ian^  greatnes*  obtain sd  by  those  monalrchs  to  the  Divine 
d^cre^  in  their  lUvour. 

Thd  ilbbve  are  all  the  passages  that  have  occurrecf  to  Hfe  frcrm  the 
ShoD-tkiag,  as  retferrin)^  tib  •Shang-'te,  and  concur  in  givmg  Us ja  most 
esalted  idea  of  t-he.grpatne88;ai>d  tauthority  of  Him,  whom  the  ^J^hineSfti 
designated  afi  the  Supreme.  Ruler.  ~^    A 

We  liirn  now  to  the  Book  of  Odes  ;  in  the  f\^  Jft  Seaou-  ^JI/jlX 
yiy  Catito  of  which,  and  in  the   Jj£  ^  Ching-ytie  section,  /*/ 
we  have  the  following  seiUenoe :  LA^- 

^'  JUookJog  into  the  midst  of  the  forest,  we  see  people  bind- 
ing their  faggots  a«d  torches  (which  is  apparent  to  every  ob- 
aervta: ;)  bat  now  when  the  ipeople  are  in  jeopardy,  wc  look  to 
iieaven,  and  fifid  it  idark  and  indistinct,  (a;s  though  it  nrnde 
ttb  differcn«^  'between  ^ood  ai?rd  bad)  ;  but  when  (the  retribu- 
tions t>f  Pf ol4dence)  Tiave  once  been  settled,  every  one  with- 
out exception  will  be  obliged  to  snbmit;  ^ia  these  righteous 
^jstributibns)  we  see  thfe  doings  erf  the  Great  Supreme  Ruler, 
and  who'  will  say,  that  he  does  this,  (that  is,  piinishes  the 
wicked)^out  of  hatred  and  ill  will  1" 

^ere  Ghingi-tsze  remarks,  That  speaking  of  the  visible  ca- 
iitopy  over  our  heads,  we  call  it  heaven  ;  but  speaking  of  the 

Lord  and  Governor  there,  we  call  him  ♦jf^  Ruler.  In  this 
passage  the  retribution^  of  Providence  are  evideittly  ascribed 
to  the  Snpreme  Ruler,  who  sends  down  inflictions  on  the 
vsricked,  not  out  tif  hatred  and  ill-will,  but  because  justice  re- 
quires it. 

In  the  sanife  Canto,  and  in  the  ^  ^  Kco-kung  section, 
wfe  tead  as  follows  : 

"  Bfehbld  yon  meadow,  with  its  overhanging  willows  ;  who 
does  not  sometimes  wish  to  rest  hi^fieath  their  shade?  (so  do 
the  princes  of  the  empire  wish  to  repose  beneath  the  shadow 

of  the  court,)  but  this  j^  ^  autocrat  of  our's  is  so  awe-in- 
spiring, that  no  one  dares  to  approach  him;  should  a  few 
of  ufi  endeavour,  (by  going  to  court,)  to  consolidate  his  empire, 
he  would  then  go  to  the  extremwt  lengths  (in  his  demands 
on  our  services.)"  .     -^ 

Here  ihe  title  of  , .r .  Vp"  iSupreine  Ruler,  is  used  (according  to  the 
coranaentator)  to  designate  the  autocrat  of  China,  but  evidently  with 
reference  to  his  exercising  universal  sway  over  the  empire. 

The  first  section  of  the  next  Canto,  called  the    "JQ  ^vk  Ta- 
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we  may  be  excused  for  transcribing  the  principle  part  of  it. 
Chow-kung  addressing  Ching-wang  said,  "  Behold  Wan- 
wang  in  the  realms  above,  how  brightly  does  he  shine  in 
heaven  !  Although  the  state  of  Chow  (over  which  he  presi- 
ded on  earth)  was  an  ancient  kingdom,  yet  the  decree  (ap- 
pointing it  chief  over  the  empire)  was  new  in  his  days.  Is 
not  this  first  ruler  of  the  Chow  dynasty  then  brilliantly  dis- 
played ?  and  is  not  the  decree  of  ^^  the  (Supreme)  Ruler  in 
his  case  rightly  timed  ?     Behold,  again,  Wan-wang  is  there, 

ascending  and  descending  in  the  presence  of  the  ^  (Su- 
preme) Ruler  !" 

The  commentator  says,  That  although  Wan-wang  was  at  that  time 

dead,  his  ^^  spirit  was  in  the  realms  above,  shining  brightly  in  hea- 
ven, which  shews  that  hia  virtue  was  brilliantly  displayed  ;  eJso  that 
the  dynasty  of  Chow  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  and  that  the  de- 
cree of  the  Ruler  of  all  was  then  in  its  favour.  For  if  the  spirit  of 
Wan-wang  was  in  heaven,  ascending  and  descending,  and  per- 
petually waiting  in  the  immediatt  presence  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  his 
descendants  would  certainly  participate  in  the  iafluence  of  bis  vir- 
tue, and  maintain  their  rule  over  the  empire. 

In  this  passage  we  have  to  remark   on  the  use  of  ^^  ruler,  in  the 

sense  of  _L.  '^  Supreme  Ruler  ;  and  further,  would  call  attention 
to  the  fact  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  presiding  in  the  realms  above,  and 
the  spirits  of  the  blessed  (according  to  Chinese  ideas)  perpetually 
ascending  and  descending  in  His  presence.  What  nearer  approach 
could  we  have  to  the  Christian  idea  of  God. 

In  the  next  sentence,  but  two,  the  poet  says, 

"  How  deep  and  distant  is  (the  virtue  of)  Wan-wang !  how 
perpetually  does  he  illustrate  the  respect  which  he  maintain- 
ed !  how  great  is  the  celestial  decree  in  his  favour  !  Here 
are  these  descendants  of  the  Shang  dynasty,  whose  numbers 
are  not  to  be  limited  by  millions  ;  but  the  Supreme  Ruler 
having  passed  his  decree  (in  favour  of  Chow,)  these  are  all 
bound  in  obedience  to  Chow." 

Here  the  usual  reference  is  made  to  the  Supreme  Ruler,  disposing 
wf  the  fates  of  empires. 

Further  on  the  same  poet  observes, 

"Will  you  not  reflect  on  youi  ancestor,  when  he  cultivated 
his  virtue,  how  he  constantly  sj)oke  of  agreeing  with  the  rule  of 
right,  and  considered  that  abundant  happiness  was  to  be  sought 
for  from  himself.  Formerly,  before  the  Yin  dynasty  had 
lost  the  raultitud  j3,  its  sovereign  (in  his  universal  dominion) 
could  be  compared  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  ;  you  should  there- 
fore take  warning  by  Yin,  for  the  great  decree  is  not  easily 
preserved  in  one  family." 

Hs^re   th«  eutnmentatur   t^lis  us,   that  the  Supreme   Ruler  i»  the 
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55  ^  35  ^  ^oi^d  f^f  Heaven,  the  very  word  that  the  Ro- 
manists have  used  for  God. 

In  the  next  section,  called  "j^  ^  Ta-mingr,  the  poet  saye, 

"  Then  arose  this  Wan-wanii,  who  was  careful  and  cau- 
tious, intelligently  serving  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and  thus  caus- 
ing much  happiness  to  come  upon  him;  his  virtue  also  be- 
ing incorrupt,  he  received  charge  of  the  kingdom." 

Further  on,  the  poet  is  encouraging  Wob-wang  to  the  attack 
of  Yin,  saying, 

"  The  multitudes  of  the  Yin  dynasty,  are  congregated  like 
the  leaves  of  the  forest,  and  spread  out  in  the  shepherd's 
plain  ;  but  your  hosts  being  banded  together  in  their  under- 
takings, the  Supreme  Ruler  will  be  with  you,  and  raise  your 
mind  above  hesitation." 

Here  we  have  the  Supreme  Ruler  brought  in  as  the  God  of  battles, 
sustaining  the  patriotic  defenders  of  their  country's  liberty  by  his 
presence,  raising  them  above  doubt,  and  giving  them  the  victory  they 
look  for. 


In  the  same  Canto,  in  the  section  entitled  ^^^  Hwang  e, 

the  words  ^  Ruler,  and  Jt  ^  Supreine  Ruler,  are  used  in- 
terchangeably and  frequently  occur  ;  we  shall  therefore  trans- 
late the  larger  part  of  it.  It  begins  with  a  reference  to  the 
times  of  T'hae-wanr,  T'hae-pth,  and  Wang-k'he,  the  ances- 
tors of  Wan-wang,  when  they  commenced  their  military  ope- 
rations, and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  greatness  of 
their  family.  ^ 

"  How  majestic  is  the  Supreme  Ruler  !  looking  down  on 
this  lower  world,  how  gloriously  does  he  shine" !  Casting 
his  glance  around  on  *all  quarters,  he  seeks  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  people.  Seeing  that  the  two  former  dynasties 
(of  Hea  and  Shang)  had  failed  in  their  practice  of  govern- 
ment, he  then,  throughout  the  four  quarters  of  the  empire, 
sought  and  considered  (that  he  might  find  a  proper  person  to 
settle  the  people)  ;  whereupon  he,  the  Supreme  Ruler,  brou^t 
forward  this  family,  increasing  their  wise  regulations,  and 
enlarging  their  borders,  while  he  regarded  this,  their  western 
land,  and  gave  them  the  city  of  Po." 

The  paraphrase  on  the  above  passage  is  as  follows  :  That  majes- 
tic One,  the  Supreme  Ruler,  although  lofty  and  exalted,  and  dwelling 
on  high,  yet  condescends  to  regard  this  lower  world,  and  gloriously 
displays  his  bright  designs.  His  purpose,  in  surveying  the  four  quar- 
ters of  khe  world,  is  none  other  than  to  seek  the  peacsful  settlement  of 
the  people,  so  that  not  one  individual  may  be  deprived  of  that  which 
should  promote  his  life  and  growth.  But  though  the  settlement  of 
the  people  be  High  Heaven's  main  design.,  yet  the  most  important 
thing  in  settling  the  people  is,  the  selection  of  a  proper  prince. 
Now  these  two  dynasties  of  Hea  and  Shang,  have  not  followed  out 
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the  coarse  tliat  would  lead  to  the  settlement  of  the  p«opte,  an^hawn^f 
erred  in  the  matter  of  gdvernmeiill,  they  could  not  carry  o\it  ike  cdeS. 
tial  design,  and  continue  to  be  th^  lords  of  the  living' ;  tlie  Supreme 
Kul«fr  thus  looked  abroad  siniong  the  sjirrouhding  states,  enquiring 
and  calculating,  in  order  to  ascertain  who  was  the  sovereign  best  cal- 
culated for  tranquillizing  the  people,  and  be  the  one  whom  HJe  wxMild 
wish  to  promote  ;  whereupon  h«  ealarged  the  borders-  and  improved 
the  regulations  (of  the  Chaw  dynasty,)  that  they  might  ha,ve  some 
foundation  on  which  to  rest  the  fortunes  of  their  family. 

In  the  above  passage,  we  have  especial  reference  to  the  exalted  ma- 
jesty of  the  Suprpme,  and  are  yet  told  that  he  takes,  especial  cog- 
nisance of  the  aflFairs  of  men,  and  selects  such  sovereigns  as  mn-y 
be  most  likely  to  f\ilfil  his  bright  designs,  in  order  to  promote  the 
tranquillity  of  the  people.  What  more  distinct  reference  could  we 
have  to  the  attrftlites  of  the  Deity,  and  how  could  we  mistafce  ici  de- 
signaling  the  Being  thus  alluded  to  God  ? 

The  Ghoivr  family,  haying  ols^amad  a  looting  in  the  wes- 
tern territory,  found  it  iiecessary  to  clear  away  the  wil- 
derness, they  therefore 

"  Pulled  up  and  cleared  the  dead  and  dry  sticks^,  they 
Toanded  offend  arranged  the  bushes  and  rows  of  trees  j  they 
opened  out  and  removed  the  willows  and  hollies,  while  they 
clipped  and  pruned  the  diftxrent  kinds  of  mulberry  ;  thus  the 

1^ (Supreme) Ruler  having  conducted  thither  that  intelligent 
aaatd  virtttous  prince  (T'hae-waitg),  the  barbarians  removed, 
aed  took  their  departure,  while  Heaven  granted  the  prince  an 
amiable  partner,  and  conferred  wpeka  hin^  a  firm  decree,  (con- 
stituting his  family  paramount  lords  of  the  empire.)" 
To  Tlaae-wan^  succeeded  Wang-k'hi^,  in  whose  days 

"  The  ^  (Supreme)  Ruler  observed  the  hill,  (where  they 
were  settled,)  and  perceiving  that  the  briars  and  thorns  were 
polled  up,  and  the  firs  and  larches  formed  into  rows,  (knew 
that  the  people  had  resorted  thi^^her  in  great  numbers) ;  the 

*^  (Supreme)  Ruler,  therefore,  having  formed  a  country  for 
them,  also  raised  up  a  virtuous  sovereign  (who  could  preside 
over  it) ;  for  from  the  time  of  T'hae-pih  and  Wang-k'he,  (he 
had  passed  his  decree  in  their  favour.)  Now  this  Wang-fc'he 
was  naturally  of  a  fraternal  disposition,  and  displayed  great 
kindness  towards  his  elder  brother,  (who  notwithstanding 
yielded  the  throne  to  him.)  (Wang-k'he)  then  advanced  the 
prosperity  (of  Chow,)  and  manifested  his  glory  ;  receiving 
the  (Heaven-conff^rrea)  emolument,  without  letting  it  slip  • 
after  which  (the  influence  of  his  family)  was  extended  over 
all  quarters  of  the  empire. 

"  With  regard  to  this  Wang-k'he,  the  ^  (Supreme)  Ruler 
regulated  his  mind,  and  silently  diffused  his  excellent  fame, 
thus  his  virtuous  nature  became  enlightened,  and  being  eo«- 
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lightened,  he  was  diicriminative  ;  he  was  also  fit  for  becom- 
ing an  indefatigable  instructor  and  a  righteous  sovereign, 
that  he  might  rule  over  this  great  country  ;  he  was  also  abl^ 
to  render  the  people  harmonious  and  kind  ;  until  the  time  of 
Wan-wanghis  qualities  left  no  unpleasant  recollections  ;  but 

having  received  the  blessing  of  the  'i^  (Supreme;)  Rul^r,  h$ 
w^s  enabled  to  communicate  it  to  his  descendant. 

"  The  ^  (Supreme)  Ruler  then  (as  it  were)  ad4re99«d 
Wan-Wang,  saying,  '  Do  not  be  thus  (with  seMsh  motives) 
picking  and  choosing,  do  not  be  thus  (with  covetous  desiies-) 
craving  and  asking  ;  (if  you  were  not  drowned  in  these  evu 
passions)  you  woculd  greatly  attain  to  the  presages  (of  know>^ 
ledge),  and  advance  towards  the  shore  (of  perfect  v-iftue.)' 
At  that  time,  the  men  of  Meih  were  disres-pectful,  and  daring, 
to  attack  the  great  country,  had  invaded  the  Yuen  state,^  a? 
far  as  the  city  of  Kung,  when  Wan-wan?  displayed  o^ne  burst 
of  anger,  and  drawing  up  the  armies,  of  Chow,  he  stopped  the 
progress  of  the  invading  force,  thus  consolidating  Qhov*3 
prosperity,  and  answering  the  expectations  of  the.  em  pire^ 

"The  '^(Supreme)  Ruler  then  addr®;ised  Wan-wang, 
saying,  *  I  have  well  considered  your  inte^*  igent  virtue,  that 
it  does  not  consist  in  multiplying  boisterous  sounds  and  flam- 
ing colours,  nor  in  setting  forth  extravagance  and  variety, 
(possessing  knowledge  and  "understanding,)  and  yet  appearing 
as  if  ignorant  and  unconscious,  you  follow  out  the  laws  of  tjh^ 

*^  (Supreme)  Ruler  (in  order  to  attain  perfection.)  There- 
fore I,  the  (Supreme)  Ruler,  direct  you,  Wan-wang,  to  inves- 
tigate the  state  of  your  adversary's  country,  in  conjunction 
with  your  allied  brethren,  and  taking  your  scaling  ladders 
and  your  moving  towers,  go  to  the  attack  of  the  earl  of 
Tsung,  in  his  city  of  Yung." 

In  the  whole  of  the  above  sentences,  we  have  the  most  evident  indi- 
eatioQs  of  the  special  and  universal  governmeot;  of  the  Supreme  5 
it  was  He  who  selected  the  abode  of  the  favoured  fanjily,  Heisho 
raised  up  for  thena  a  virtuous  sovereign,  (Wanff-k'he,)  He  who  regu- 
lated his  mind,  and  diffused  abroad  his  fame,  while  He  blessed  him  in 
the  bestowmert  of  a  virtuous  descendant  (Wan-wang)  ;  to  thi»  des- 
cendant, the  Supreme  Ruler  is  represented  as  addressing  his  com* 
mands,  directing  him  to  avoid  the  vices  of  selfishness  and  covetous- 
ness,  and  approving  of  the  unostentatious  virtue  which  he  displayed, 
whilst  he  followed  out  the  laws  of  the  Supreme.  In  all  this  what 
evident  traces  do  we  find,  not  only  of  the  supremacy  of  God,  but  of 
his  direct  interference  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  bestowing  bl«ssings 
on  the  virtuous,  who  act  according  to  his  will,  and  chastising  the  dis- 
obedient. Surely  every  thing,  but  what  is  peculiar  to  the  Christian 
Rt«elatipo»  in  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  is  exhibited 
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in  tbis  account  of  the  ^uprerna  Ruler,  given  in  the  ancient  clasaics  of 
the  Chinese. 

In  the  ode  called  ^  ^  Sang-niln,  wn  have  a  strange  re- 
ference to  the  miraculous  conception  of  How-tSfilh,  the  first 
ancestor  of  the  CIiow  dynasty,  which  the  poet  adduces  to  ac- 
count for  How-tseth's  being  associated  with  Heaven,  in  hav- 
ing divine  honours  paid  to  him.     The  od'3  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  first  bringing  forth  of  our  family,  originated  with  the 
lady  Keang-yuen,  How  were  our  people  then  born  ?  (It 
was  in  this  way.)  (The  lady  in  question)  was  enabled  to 
present  sacrifices  and  ofTerings,  setting  forth  her  childless  con- 
dition, (and  asking  for  a  son,)   when   she  (suddenly)  trod  on 

the  great  toe  of  a  foot-print  made  by  a  *qr  Divine  person, 
and  felt  affected  and  moved.  She  then  selected  the  place 
where  she  had  been  thus  distinguished  for  her  residence,  and 
as  soon  as  she  quickened,  she  reverently  retired  to  a  separate 
abode  ;  in  due  time  she  brought  forth  and  nourished  a  son, 
which  was  none  other  than  How-tseih,  (the  first  ancestor  of 
the  Chow  family.)" 

The  parap'jrast  tel!s  us,  that  after  having'  offered  her  sacrifice,  and 
pr<i)'ed  for  a  son,  the  Supreme  Ruler,  observing  her  stillness  and  sin- 
cerity, caused  her  to  see  the  foot-print  ot  some  gigantic  individual,  and 
she  treading  in  the  impress  of  the  great  toe,  felt  an  unusual  commo- 
tion within  her,  as  though  she  had  become  pregnant ;  at  the  due  peri- 
od, she  brought  forth  a  son,  and  called  him  How-tseih. 

"When  the  months  of  pregnancy  were  completed,  she 
brought  forth  her  first-born  son,  as  easily  as  a  lamb  (is  born 
into  the  world)  ;  there  was  no  bursting  nor  tearing,  no  trou- 
ble nor  sorrow,  in  order  to  shew  the  miraculous  nature  (of 
the  conception  ;)  does  not  this  shew  that  the  Supreme  Ruler 
was  pacified,  and  accepted  of  her  sacrifice,  granting  her  thus 
easily  to  bring  forth  a  son  ?" 

In  the  above  description,  the  Roman  Catholics  fancy  much 
resemblanre  to  the  miraculous  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  frequently  adduce  it  in  illustration  of  that  extraordinary 
event.  The  last  paragraph  speaks  of  chi  Chow  family  ho- 
nouring their  ancestor  How-tseTh,  by  associating  him  with 
Heaven  in  sacrifice,  and  says, 

"  When  we  fill  the  trenchers,  even  the  trenchers  and 
bowls,  (with  the  sacrificial  viands,)  no  sooner  does  the  fra- 
grance ascend  upwards,  than  the  Supreme  Ruler  smells  a 
sweet  savour.  How  fragrant  ai^d  truly  opportune  is  thi» 
offering  !  For  from  the  time  when  How-tseih  first  presented 
his  sacrifice,  we  have  since  had  no  crimes  to  repent  of,  erea 
to  thB  present  day." 

In  the  paraphrase  on  the  above  paragraph,  Speaking  of  the  fra- 
grance of  the  sacrifice  ascending,  the  writer  says,    that  "  _L  ^  <! 
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fH^  the  Spirit  of  the  Supreme  Rtiler  approvingly  comes  down  to  eo- 
joy  it."  As  this  ia  the  first  instance  in  which  we  have  met  with  the 
expression  we  draw  attention  to  it. 

In  the  Ode  called  ^J^  Pan,  we  have  some  complaints  re- 
garding Le-wang,  who  by  his  tyrannical  conduct  brought 
miseries  on  ths  people,  and  induced  the  Supreme  Ruler  to 
reverse  his  usual  course,  and  send  down  calamities  on  man- 
kind.    The  ode  begins  thus  : 

"  The  Supreme  Ruler  has  reversed  (his  usual  course  of 
proceeding.)  and  caused  the  lower  people  to  be  exceedingly 
pained  ;  while  you  (instead  of  endeavouring  to  remedy  the 
evil]  give  utterance  to  expressions  which  are  not  in  accord- 
ance with  reason,  and  lay  plans  which  are  also  not  calculated 
for  perpetuity;  you  are  sayin»,  that  since  there  are  now  no 
sages  in  existence,  you  can  do  as  you  like,  without  maintain- 
ing good  principles.  Furthermore,  you  are  insincere  in  your 
professions,  and  not  merely  short-sighted  in  your  plans  ;  we 
therefore  make  use  of  this  great  reproof,  (that  you  may  do 
something  to  regain  the  lost  favour  of  the  Supreme.)" 

In  the  above  passage,  calannities  as  well  as  blessings  are  supposed 
to  come  from  above,  and  in  times  of  trouble,  reformation  is  insisted 
on,  that  the  evil  decreed  may  not  come  upon  the  people. 

In  the  Ode  called  ^  T'hang,  we  have  another  reference  to 
the  calamitous  changes  brought  about  by  the  tyrannical  con- 
duct of  Le-wang  in  the  setting  forth  of  which  the  writer  in- 
dulges in  a  tone  of  angry  complaint,  which  is  considered  re- 
prehensible, even  by  the  Ciiinese  themselves.  .  The  poet 
thus  exclaims,      . 

"  The  vast  and  extensive  Supreme  Ruler  i%  the  governor 
of  the  nations  ;  but  how  is  it  that  this  oppressive  autocrat 
has  decreed  to  b  'stow  on  us  such  a  corrupt  nature  ?  w^en 
Heaven  produced  the  multitudes  of  people  (it  certainly  de- 
creed on  them  a  virtuous  nature)  ;  but  the  celestial  decree  is 
not  to  be  depended  on  ;  at  the  first,  indeed,  (human  nature)  was 
invariably  (good),  but  since  that  time  few  have  been  able  to 
carry  it  out  to  a  (good)  termination." 

In  the  above  passage  the  writer  commences  by  an  improper  com- 
plaint of  the  Divine  Being  for  giving  such  passions  to  men,  as  should 
lead  them  astray  ;  something  like  the  ungodly  murmurs  against  the  Di- 
vine arrangements,  which  we  not  unfrequently  meet  with  in  the  wes- 
tern world  :  but  he  suddenly  checks  himself  by  saying,  that  Heaven 
certainly  decreed  a  virtuous  nature  for  mankind,  and  the  present 
obliquity  of  hnraan  conduct  arises  from  men  not  having  carried  out 
their  virtuous  nature  to  perfection:  how  strongly  does  this  remii-d 
us  of  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  God  made  man  uuright,  but  he  hath 
sought  out  many  inventions. 

In    the  7th    verse  of  the  same  OdCj  the   poet«  alludes  to 
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W^an^w-ang's  remonstrances,  regarding  the  misrule  ofthcYitt 
«lyiiaisly,  jbriaifin i  down  calamities  on  the  people. 

"  Wan-wang  saiJ,  Oh  you  ruler  of  the  Yin  dynasty  !  it  is 
Dot  thart  the  >?  ij:»r<?rae  Ruler  has  brought  these  oalamitoug 
times  upon  us.  but  ii  is  beeause  you  have  not  made  use  of 
the  fcyrraer  things  ;  for  although  there  may  be  no  longer  any 
of  the  old  experienced  ministers  surviving,  there  are  still 
the  ancient  regulations  in  existence  ;  how  is  it  then  that  you 
have  not  attended  to  them,  and  thus  occasioned  the  subver-i 
»ion  of  the  great  decree  (in  your  favour.)  " 

Her6  the  vrriter  endeavours  to  clear  the  character  of  the  SupreoJe 
Raler  fFom  the  charge  of  having  wantonly  brought  the  calamities  id 
question  upon  the  people,  aiid  ascribes  it  to  human  governors,  who 
had  forsaken  the  counsel  of  the  old  men,  and  the  wnolesome  laws  al- 
ready in  existence,  to  follow  their  own  pernicious  ways.  :  " 

in  the  OJe  called  ^  ^  Yun  han,  the  minister  of  Jing- 
shih  admires  the  reformation  of  Seun-wang,  who  seeing  the 
(isolations  occasioned  by  his  father  Le-wang's  tyranny,  and 
by  his  own  misrule,  as  well  as  observing  the  threatened 
judgments  of  Heaven,  remodelled  his  government,  and  a- 
dopted  a  virtuous  course.      The  ,poet  says, 

"How  lofty  is  you  milky  way,  shining  and  revolving  in 
the  heavens  !  The  king  (knowing  the  nightly  appearance 
of  the  milky  way  to  be  indicative  of  ^lear  weather,  and  so 
threatening  cont'inued^rought),  said,  Alas  !  what  have  these 
poor  people  done,  that  Heaven  should  send  down  such  confu- 
sion, and  cause  famines  and  desolations  again  to  visit  us. 
^*hfere  is  not  a  Shin  that  we  have  iiot  sacrificed  to,  we  "havia 
not  been  sparing  of  our  sacrificial  animals,  rand  have  brought 
forward  the  whole  of  our.geiias  (to  present  them  upon  the 
altars.)  How  is  it  then  that  (our  prayers)  are  not  heard  ?*' 
tThe  poet  proceeds,  , 

"  Seeing  that  the  drought  is  thus  excessive,  and  the  op- 
pressive heat  increasing,  we  have  not  ceased  to  offer  sacri- 
fices, from  the  sacrifice  to  Heaven,  to  that  presented  to  ances- 
tors ;  to  the  invisible  beings  above  and  below  we  ha;ve  poured 
out  libations  and  interred  the  victims  ;  there  is  not  a  Shiii 
*hat  we  have  not  honoured,  and  yet  our  first  ancestor  How- 
tselh  cannot  assist  us,  while  the  Supreme  Ruler  will  notconie 
down  to  our  relief  ;  how  is  it  that  this  wasting  and  desolatioo, 
coming  down  tipon  the  country,  has  occurred  in  our  re^n  V* 

The  difference  here  put  bett\  een  the  first  ancestor  and  the  'Supreme 
Ruler  is  worthy  of  rtmark  ;  of  the  former  it  is  hinted,  that  be  cottld 
not  if  he  would  j  and  «f  the  latter  that  he  'would  not,  thoogh  he  ooutS, 
Telievte  tl»m.  Giving  their  ancestor  credit  for  good  wishes  b«4 
ascribing  all  the  power  to  the  Supreme  ;  who  for  wke  Feasont  did 
-nottee  fit  to  help  them.     Xlie  waiter  fois  on  to-say, 
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''  TliM  droo^t  ^ving  beeome  very  great,  it  cannot  be 
avoided,  so  that  we  tremble  and  are  alarmed,  as  when  the 
tigusild«9r«  rattU  over  our  beads;  the  poor  remnant  of  the  Obow 
p0opi«,  will  aoon  have  not  half  a  man  left ;  the  Supreme  Ru- 
ler <^ib«  glorious  Heavens,  has  not  even  exempted  me  /the 
sovereign),  how  then  can  ( avoid  the  expression  of  alarm,  lest 
my  ancestors  (by  the  extinction  of  their  family.)  should  be 
utterly  eztarminiued  (and  have  iio  one  to  offer  sacrifices  to 
them.} 

,  *'  This  droujlit  becoming  increasingly  severe,  the  hills  and 
rivers  are  divested  of  vegetation  and  ra'^iisture  (literally  clean- 
ed out);  the  demon  of  drought  acts  out  his  oppressions,  so 
that  we  are  scorched  and  burnt,  and  our  minds  being  dis- 
tressed with  this  summer  heat,  feel  as  though  they  were  dried 
up ;  I  have  appealed  to  (the  manes  of)  the  former  dukes  and 
correct  ministers,  but  they  pay  no  attention  to  me  ;  why  does 
not  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  glorious  Heavens  grant  me  9 
method  of  esca|je !" 

Here  again,  the  distinction  between  the  manes  of  ancestors  and  the 
Supreme  Ruler,  as  to  the  ability  to  interfere  in  their  behalf,  is  ap- 
parent.    The  demon  of  drought  is  by  the  commentator  called  a  Sbtn. 

**  The  drougfjt  being  more  and  more  severe.  (I  would  cer- 
tainly go  away  and  escape  from  its  effects)  but  I  pt:t  a   con- 
straint upon  myself,  and  do  not  dare  to   leave  my  post;   yet 
how  is  it  that  I  am  afflict(;d  with  this  droui^ht  ?  I  am  unable 
to  divine  the  cause  ;  in  praying  for  a  prosperous  year,  I  have 
been  sufficiently  early  ;  in  sacrificing  to  the  lares  of  the  four 
quaners  of  the  land,  I  have  not  been  negligent ;  but  the  Su- 
pr^Yxe  Ruler  of  the  glorious  Heavens  does  not  estimate   my 

deTOtedness ;  having  been  thus  respectful  QH  J|P  to  intdli- 
gent  arvd  invisible  beintes,  I  ought  not  to  have  been  exposed 
U>  wraib  and  displeasure." 

In  the  j^  ^  Chow>sung  Canto,  we  have  the  ^^  ^^ 
Ohth-king  OJ^,  wuich  was  composed  to  be  sung  when  sacri- 
fices were  offered  to  Wob-wang,  Ching-waof ,  and  K'hang* 
Wang;  it  commences  thus  : 


"How  vigofous  in  maintaining  self-control  was  Woo- 
waUij,  while  none  were  able  to  control  him,  on  account  of  his 
energy ;  (he  was  succeeded  by)  ChJng  and  K'hang,  who  were 
also  celebrated,  and  thus  the  Supreme  Ruler  made  them 
sovereigns." 

Here  the  Supreme  Rnler  is  represented  as  constituting  them  tOTC* 
reigns  of  the    empire,  on  aceount  of  ttieir  virtue. 

jfo  tlie  next  Ode.  called  J^  ^  Sze  wan,  we  have  ^  T-^. 
used  for  the  (Supreme)   Kuler  ;  ^ivnking  of  How-t«?efb.  the 
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first  ancestor  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  who  taught  the  people 
husbandry ,  tlie  writer  gay», 

"  The  accomplished  How-tseih,  could  be  asflociated  with 
Heaven,  (in  the  honors  paid  to  him  ;)  for  the  giving  of  corn  to 
VLB  multitudes  of  people  was  doubtless  owing  to  his  extreme 
virtu«  ;  it  was  he  that  left  us  the  (knowledge  of)  wheat  and 

barley,  which  the  ^  (Supreme)  Ruler  has  appointed  for  uni- 
versal nourishment ;  thus  (th«  people  have  had  leisure  to  at- 
tend to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  and)  there  is  was  no 
longer  any  difference  between  this  border  and  that  limit,  but 
the  five  constant  virtues  are  set  forth  throughout  the  empire  of 
China." 

The  neit  Ode  is  on  the  subject  of  husbandry  likewise, 

"  Oh  you,  ministers  presiding  over  the  public  works,  be  res- 
pectful in  your  duties  ;  the  king  has  bestowed  upon  you 
perfect  regulations ;  do  you  come  hither  to  consult  and  consi- 
der them. 

"  Oh  you,  assistant  agricultural  officers,  just  now  in  the 
3rd  month  of  spring  what'have  you  to  attend  to  T  you  have 
to  see  how  they  get  on  with  their  new  fields  ;  oh  how  beau- 
tiful does  the  wheat  and  barley  appear  !  which  we  receive 
as  the  bright  gift  (of  the  Supreme) ;  may  the  bright  and  glo- 
rious Supreme  Ruler  give  us  a  plentiful  harvest ;  tell  all  your 
labourers  to  prepars  their  hoes  and  weeding  instruments, 
and  to  look  after  their  reop-hooks,  (to  be  ready)  for  cutting 
down  (the  crop.) 

Here  the  husbandman  is  directed  to  look  to  the  Supreme  Ruler 
for  a  plentiful  harvest,  which  is  considered  the  bright  gift  of  that  glo- 
rious being.  ^^  -^n  Bn  tA» 

In  the  Canto  called  ^  ^jj  Lob-sung,  and  the  f^  Q  Pe- 
kung  Ode,  the  poet  is  semiring  He-kung,  for  repairing  and 
beautifying  the  temple  of  How-tseih,  saying,  "  How  deep  are 
the  recesses  of  tlie  temple  !  how  still  and  retired  !  how  firm 
the  foundations,  and  how  compact  the  roof !  (The  mother 
of  our  race)  was  that  glorious  Keang-yuen,  whose  virtues 
were  incorruptible,  so  that  the  Supreme  Ruler  regarded  her 
with  favour,  and  caused  her,  without  sorrow  or  pain,  when 
her  time  of  pregnancy  was  fulfilled,  to  bring  forth  How-tseih  ; 
by  means  of  him  a  hundred  blessings  have  been  vouchsafed, 
for  he  taught  us  to  distinguish  the  various  kinds  of  millet, 
and  to  plant  the  early  and  latter  sorts  of  grain,  on  which  ac- 
count h«  was  promoted  to  the  sovereignty  of  our  state,  and 
carried  out  the  merits  of  the  great  Yu." 

In  the  above  passage  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  expresiions  occur- 
ing  in  Luke  I.  29.  30.  and  cannot  help  recognizing,  in  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  Chiuese  cla«sic,  Him  by  whose  favour  all  blessings  ac- 
crue to  men. 
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In  the  ^  S^  Nan-Stiag  Canto,  anJ  the  ^  J^  HeuSn- 
neabu  Ode,  the  people  of  Shang  allude  to  their  progenitor 
See,  and  his  miraculous  conception,  in  the  following  strain  : 

"  Heaven  commanded  the  dark-coloured  swallow  to  coitic 
down  and  produce  Shang,  after  which  those  who  dwelt  at 
Yin  were  crowded  and  numerous.     At  the  beginning  (of  our 

dynasty)  the  f^  (Supreme)  Ruler  ordered  the  martial 
T'hang  (the  founder  of  the  Shang  dynasty)  to  regulate  the 
borders  tnroughout  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  land." 

The  commentator  here  says,  that  the  lady  Keen-teth,  was  offering 
a  Bacrifice  to  Heaven,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  son,  when  a  swal- 
low let  fall  an  egg,  which  Keen-teth  swallowing,  brought  forth  SeS  ; 
his  son  afterwards  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Shang  dynasty. 

In  the  next  Ode,  called  ^  ^  Chang-fa,  the  poet  refers 
back  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Shang  dynasty,  saying, 

"  The  ^  (Supreme)  Ruler's  decree  was  not  opposed,  until 
Chlng-t'hang  appeared ;  Chtng-t'hang's  birth  was  very  oppor- 
tune, and  his  sacred  feeliiig  of  respect  daily  mounted  (higher 
and  higher^)  until  it  reached  to  heaven,  and  continued  long  : 

towards  the  Supreme  Ruler  he  was  respectful,  and  the  ^ 
(Supreme)  Ruler  directed  him  to  become  a  pattern  to  the  nine 
provinces." 

Her«  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Ruler  is  considered  the  height  of 
virtue,  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  person  manifesting  it  to  be 
a  pattern  to  the  empire.  The  word  Ruler  is  here  as  elsewhere  used 
interchangeably  with  Supreme  Ruler. 

Passing  over  from  the  Book  of  Odes,  we  come  to   that  of 

Rites,  in   the  third   volume  of  which,  in  the  36  V^  Wang-  ^/^ 
che  sect,  and  on  the  9th  page,  we  have  the  following  sentence :  '-^•^ 

"  When  an  emperor  is  about  to  go  out  (to  inspect  the  vari- 
ous states) he  offers  |^  a  corresponding  sacrifice  to  the  Su- 
preme Ruler,  he  also  presents  a  _§,  suitable  sacrifice  to  the 

^i  lares  rustici,  and  a  ceremony,  entitled  |§  drawing  near,  to 
his  ancestors.  When  a  prince  of  the  empire  goes  out  (to  pay 
court  to  the  emperor)  he  offers  a  suitable  sacrifice  to  the  lares 
rustici,  and  draws  near  in  worship  to  his  ancestors." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Chinese  have  a  notion  that  the  supreme  on 
earth  only  is  worthy  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  Supreme  in  heaven,  while 
inferiors  among  men  are  permitted  to  worship  those  who  are  consider- 
ed inferiors  among  invisible  beings.  This  notion,  however  erroneous, 
shews  what  estimate  they  entertain  of  him  whom  they  consider  the 
Supreme  Ruler. 

In  the  same  volume,  J^  -^  Yue-ling,  sect,  and  43d  page. 
We  have  an  account  of  the  imperial  ploughing. 

'"On  that  month  (the  first  of  spring)  the  emperor  appropriated 
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\ht  &xiii  day  for  praying  for  grain  to  the  SopfsBtte 'Ruler  ;  he 
then,  sealed  a  lucky  morning,  when  the  emperor  in  person 
caxried  out  the  coulter  and  plouj^h-share,  arranging  them  be- 
tween the  three  persons  riding  in  the  chariot,  and  amongst 
the  armed  charioteers  ;  he  th^n  led  forth  the  three  dukes  and 
the  nine  nobles,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  states  and  their  great 
officers,  who  went  in  person  to  plough  the  imperial  fild  ;  the 
emperor  gave  the  plough  three  pushes,  the  three  duke<  flte, 
the  nobles  and  the  chief  of  th^  states  nine,  (after  wliich  the 
people  completed  the  work.)  iPhey  then  returned  and  hild 
up  the  goblet  in  the  great  recesss  of  the  ancestorial  temple, 
when  the  three  dukes,  the  nine  nobles,  the  chiefs  of  the  states 
and  their  great  officers,  all  in  obedience  to  the  imperial  com- 
mand, were  rewarded  with  a  f^ast  of  wine." 

This  ceremony  of  ploughing  on  the  fifdt  »noiith  of  spring  is  still 
continued,  and  is  ob-oerved,  not  only  by  the  emperor  at  Peking,  but  by 
the  ofiioers  of  each  district  throughout  tlw  whole  empire. 

In  the«ame  section,  pa^^e  60,  the  writer  describes  what 
was  to  be  done  on  the  la»t  month  of  summer,  saying, 

"  On  that  month,  it  was  oominanded  to  the  four  superin* 
tendants  to  gather  together  the  proper  amount  of  provender 
from  the  hundred  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  sa* 
crificial  animals  ;  requiring  the  people,  without  a  ein.'le  ex- 
ception, to  exert  their  utmost  strength  in  order  to  serve  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  August  H-avens,  together  with  (the 
genii  of)  the  famous  hills  and  great  rivers,  as  well  as  the 
Shtns  from  all  quarters,  while  they  at  the  same  time  offered 
the  acci»stomed  sacrifices  to  the  spirits  residing  in  the  ances- 
torial temple,  and  at  the  altars  of  the  lares  rustici,  for  th^ 
purpose  of  praying  fbr  blessings  on  the  people." 

Further  on,  page  67,  we  have  the  duties  to  be  performed  at 
mid-autumb. 

**In  this  month,  it  was  commanded,  to  the  butchers  and 
chaplains,  to  go  about  and  inspect  the  sacrificial  animals,  nrtd 
«ee  that  they  were  perfect  and  whole;  to  take  accoune  of  the 
provender  and  other  food  ;  to  notice  whether  the  animals  were 
fat  or  lean  ;  to  sxamine  their  colours,  and  arrange  them  accord- 
ing to  kinds  ;  to  ascertain  by  weight  whether  their  bodies  were 
large  or  small,  and  by  measurement  whether  their  horns 
were  long  or  short,  and  get  them  all  of  the  middling  kind  ; 
these  five  things  being  found  to  be  fully  prepared  and  suita- 
ble, the  Supreme  Ruler  would  accept  of  them,  (how  much 
more,  adds  the  commeniator,  the  host  of  Shins.") 

In  Vol.  IV.  in  the  section  called  jj]^  |^  Le-yiin,  and  on 
the  48th  page,  after  describing  the  primevat  condition  of  the 
Chinese,  as  originally  ignorant  of  the  use  of  fire,  living  U|>on 
the  uncooked  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  devouring  the  raw  flesh 
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of  brutea,  with  blood  and  hair,  whilst  they  clothed  themaelTc* 
witli  skins  and  feathers  ;  the  writer  i^oes  on  to  say.       : 

"Afterwards  the  sages  arose,  and  then  they  understood 
the  advantages  of  fire,  moulding  mfiiai  and  forming;  earthen- 
ware ;  they  also  made  terraces  and  sheds  rooms  and  houses, 
doois  and  windows  ;  they  had  moreover  chops  and  steaks, 
with  boiled  and  roast  meats,  added  to  which  were  wine  and 
vinegar  ;  they  proceeded  to  manufacture  hemp  and  silk,  in  or- 
der to  make  cloth  and  silk  stuffs,  that  thus  they  might  sup- 
port the  living  and  inter  the  dead,  as  well  eis  s<'rve  the  Kwel 
Shins  and  (he  Supreme  Ruler ;  for  the  accomplisitment  of 
all  of  which  matters  men  are  indebted  to  the  inventors  of 
these  thiiiifs." 

The  disposal  of  the  Kwel  Shins  first,  and  the  mention  of  the  Su. 
preise  Ruler  afterwards,  in  this  instance,  is  probably  ibr  the  sake 
of  euphony,  or  to  complet*  the  climax  ;  for  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  writer  is  pa^sin/  from  the  living  to  the  dead,  and  then  on  to  the 
Kwel  Shins,  until  he  reaches  the  highest  object  of  reverence,  the 
Supreme  RuUr. 

In  the  5th  volume  of  the  Book  of  Rites,  page  15,  we  rend, 

"  Thus  it  was  that  the  people  of  the  Lob  country,  when 
they  were  about  to  do  service  to  the  SupreiU'^  Ruler,  always 
perfirmed  a  ceremony  first  in  the  princes'  hall  of  learning  ; 
so  the  .Tsin  people  when  th.-y  were  about  to  sacrifice  to 
the  Yellow  River,  first  presented  an  ofieiing  to  the  rivulet 
Hpo-to ;  and  in  like  manner  the  men  of  Tse,  when  they  had  to 
do  homage  to  the  great  mountain,  first  paid  their  compliments 
to  the  Pei  grove.  For  the  same  reasons,  they  kept  the  vic- 
tim (intended  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Supreme  Ruler)  three 
months  in  the  stdll ;  they  also  put  themselves  under  restric- 
tion for  seven  days,  and  shui.  them-«elves  up  in  seclusion  for 
three  days,  all  in  order  to  shew  the  extreme  of  careful  rea- 
peBt." 

The  conamentator  says,  that  this  connects  the  idea  of  the  former 
sentence,  which  speaks  of  two  princes,  when  they  visit  e«ch  other, 
shewing  some  gradation  in  the  ceremonies  they  employ  ;  hence  the 
writer  goeS  on  to  say,  that  in  sacrificing  some  gradual  approacbei 
must  be  observed,  from  the  mean  to  the  honourable. 

In  the  I7«h  page  of  the  same  volume,  we  read, 

"  Therefore  the  former  kings  of  ancient  times,  esteemed 
the  virtuous,  honoured  the  correct,  and  employed  the  capa- 
ble ;  they  elevated  clever  men.  and  placed  them  in  pes  re  of 
usefulness  ;  they  also  assembled  the  multitudes  and  laid 
them  under  an  oath.  Thus  it  was  that,  regarding  (the  exalt- 
ed position  of)  heaven,  they  served  Heaven  (with  the  highest 
ceremoBiea) ;  and  observing  (the  lower  place  assigned  to) 
earth,  they  paid  deference  to  earth  accordingly ;  also  con- 
templating the  famous  hilli,  they  brought  up  the  ju»t  actions 
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(of  the  princes  of  the  different  parts)  to  the  attention  of  Hea- 
ven •  and  noticing  the  felicitous  sites  (of  their  capitals),  they 

sacrificed  to  the   ^  (Supreme)  Ruler  at  the  border  of  the 
country.      When  they  brought  up  juit  actions  to   the  notice 
of  Heaven,  the   phoenixes    and  felicitous   birds   descended, 
while  the  dragons  and  tortoises  approached.     When  they  sa- 
crificed to  the  "^  (Supreme)  Ruler  at  the  border  of  the  coun- 
try, the  winds  and  rains  were  moderate,  while  the  heat  and 
cold  were  seasonable.     On  this  account  th«  wise  (sovereigns) 
stood  facing  the  south,  and  the  empire  was  well-regulated." 
On  the  2l8t  page,  of  the  same  section,  we  read, 
"  To  sacrifice  to  the  ^  (Supreme)  Ruler  at  the  border  of 
the  country  is,  the  extreme  of  respect;  the  services  performed 
in  the  ancestorial  temple,  proceed  from  the  extreme  of  bene- 
volence ;  funeral  ceremonies  indicate  the  extreme  of  fidelity  ; 
the  preparation  of  the  shroud  and  bier,  arises  from  the  ex- 
treme of  benevolence  ;  the  use  of  presents    in  entertaining 
strangers,   shews  the  extreme  of  righteouiness  ;    therefore 
when  the  good  man  wishes  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  benevo- 
lence and  righttousness,  he  takes  his  fouridation  from  the  use 
of  ceremonies." 

In  the  5th  volume  of  the  Book  of  Rites,  page  23,  we  read, 
"  In  offering  the  celestial  sacrifice  a  smaller  victim  was  em- 
ployed, while  in  sacrificing  to  the  lares  rustici  a  full-gi'own 
ox  was  used  ;  so  also  when  the  emperor  went  on  a  visit  of  in- 
spection to  the  princes,  the  princes  prepared  a  young  calf  for 
his  food ;  while  on  the  occasion  of  the  piinces  paying  court  to 
the  emperor,  the  emperor  gave  them  a  full-grown  ox  as  a  pre- 
sent ;  the  reason  of  the  former  being  prepared,  was  to  shew 
the  importance  of  sincerity.  Therefore  the  emperor  would 
not  eat  of  an  animal  slaughtered  in  the  state  of  pregnancy  ; 

such  animals  also  were  not  used  in  sacrificing  fo  the  ^Jp  (Su- 
preme) Ruler." 

The  commentator  says.  When  the  essence  of  a  thing  is  brought 
forward,  the  smaller  it  is  the  better,  therefore  in  the  two  instances 
above  referred  to,  the  greatest  honour  was  put  on  the  smaller  animals, 
and  less  on  the  larger  victims.  A  calf  has  not  the  feeling  of  gender 
very  strong,  hence  it  is  laid,  that  such  a  tender  victim  was  employed, 
to  shew  the  importance  of  sincerity.  The  word  Ruler,  here  refers  to 
the  Supreme  Ruler,  respecting  whom  Choo-foo-tsz^  says,  That  if  we 

concentrate  all  the  |JP  Qjf  inscrutabilities  and  invisibilities  of  heaven 
into  one  focus,  and  speak  of  such  a  being,  we  call  him  the  Supreme 
Ruler. 

,  In  Vol.  V.  in  the  section  entitled  ${5  ^  ^Keaou-tlh- 
sang,  page  34,  directions  are  given  as  io  what  was  to  be  done 
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when  the  celestial  sacrifice  was  offered;  on  this  occasion 
How-tselh  (who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Chow  dynasty,  and  supposed  to  be  miraculously  brought 
forth,)  was  associated  with  Heaven  in  the  sacrifice  offered 
to  the  Supreme  Ruler,  for  this  purpose  two  oxen  were  pre- 
pared, one  for  each  ;  respecting  which  the  writer  says, 

"  When  the  ox  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  '^  (Supreme) 
Ruler  is  found  to  be  an  infelicitous  one,  use  should  be  made 
of  the  one  appointed  for  sacrificing  to  How-taeih  ;  for  the 
(Supreme)  Ruler's  ox  must  be  kept  up  in  the  stall  for  three 
months  ;  the  ox  designed  for  sacrificing  to  How-tseih  re- 
quires only  to  be  perfect  in  its  parts  ;  this  is  the  way  ia 
which  to  distinguish  between  the  Shin  of  Heaven  and  the 
Kwei  of  man.  All  things  come  oriijinally  from  Heaven, 
and  men  spring  originally  from  their  first  ancestor ;  this  is 
the  reason  why  How-tseih,  ^the  first  ancestor  of  the  Chow 
dynasty),  was  associated  witn  the  Supreme  Ruler  in  sacri- 
fice. The  celestial  sacrifice  is  important,  because  it  refers 
with  gratitude  to  the  origin  of  all  thinij^,  and  turns  the  atten- 
tion back  on  the  ancestor  from  whom  we  first  sprang." 

In  the  above  sentence,  the  difference  made  between  the  ox  dedica> 
ted  to  th«  Supreme  Ruler,  and  that  to  How-tseih,  is  said  to  be,  to 
mark  the  distinction  between  the  Shin  of  Heaven  and  the  Kwei  of 
man.  The  Kwei  of  a  man,  must  refer  to  the  ghost  of  How-ts«th, 
and  by  consequence  the  Shin  of  Heaven  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Supreme 
Ruler.  As  this  is  the  first  instance  in  the  text  of  the  classics,  in 
which  we  have  met  with  the  Supreme  Ruler  being  called  the  Shin  or 
spirit  of  Heaven,  we  will  enter  a  little  more  fully  into  it.  In  the  first 
section  which  we  gave  from  the  Book  of  Odes,  the  commentator 

says,  that  the  Supreme  Ruler  is  ^C  TCj  iTlf  the  Shin  of  Heaven, 
or  the  spiritual  part  of  heaven  ;  and  in  the  commentary  on  the  first 
sentence  of  the  chapter  now  under  consideration,  the   writer  says, 

y:  If  RP  3^  ife  ^  5c  ;t  i*  SB  a  it  M'J  li  ^  ± 

^P*  the  Supreme  Ruler  is  Heaven  ;  were  we  to  collect  the  invisibilities 
and  intelligences  of  Heaven  together,  and  endeavour  to  express 
the  idea  in  one  word,  we  should  use  the  term  Supreme  Ruler  " 
From  which  we  infer  that  the  writer  would  consider  the  Supreme 
Ruler  as  the  concentration  of  all  the  spiritual  essences  of  Heaven,  or 
all  the  vitality  and  efficaciousness  of  nature  (in  idea)  brought  to  a 
focus,  and  constituting  one  Supreme  Being  ;  combinint^  the  suprema- 
cy-and  majesty  of  heaven,  with  the  activity  and  animation  of  the  ener- 
gies of  nature.  We  do  not  know  that  the  Chinese  language  is  capable 
of  expressing  more  fully  the  idea  entertained  by  the  natives  of  God  than 
the  above  passage  represents ;  it  has  its  defects,  and  its  mistakes,  but 
how  could  we  expect  a  heathen  unenlightened  mind  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  truth.  Ought  we  not  instead  of  seeking  to  discover  its 
flaws,  rejoice  that  so  much  correetnees  is  contained  in  the  sentiment. 
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vnd  endeavour  to  make  what  use  of  it  we  ain,  in  order  to  ^fiTS  lii« 
Chinese  a  more  consi«4«m  »nd  scriptural  idea  of  the  Divine  Beinf^  > 

In  vol.  VI.  in  the  section  called  ^  Jfl^Ta-fbd,  pag»59, 
\re  have  an  account  of  the  doin^  of  Wob-wl,n»,  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Shang  dynasty,  and  the  death  of  the  tyrant 
Chnw. 

"  At  the  shepherd's  plain  occurred  th"?  sreat  affair  of  Wob- 
wan^.  HaviniJ:  completed  the  business  (above  spoken  of.)  he 
r«tir«d  and  presented  a  burnt-oflf-rin*  to  thu  Supreras  Ruler, 
he  likf.wis3  prayed  to  iha  larM  rustici.  and  poured  out  a 
df in c-off jrin-^  at  thi  shaphjrd'a  lod'e.  Th-n  hading  on  the 
princes  of  the  en  )ire  wfio  held  t,h*.  saorifloia!  vesseU,  and 
hastening  to  the  servi'-e,  he  looked  l»ack  (to  his  ancestor*)  and 
honoiirad  as  kin^s  T  hai-wanj.  w'la  was  also  call  id  Tan- 
foo,  Witu-kMi'.  likewise  namd  Luh.  and  Win-wan >j, 
who^e  private  d^-siTnation  was  Chh;in.^,  that  he  mi:^ht  not 
brinor  those  of  lower  rank  into  competition  with  the  higher." 

The  biirut-offeriag  appears  to  have  bet'a  offered  solely  to  Heaveti 
wjd  its  Raler. 

In  vol.  IX.  in  the  sect,  called  ^  ^  Peaou-ke,  pftge  41« 
xn  read. 

"  Conftrcius,  when  speakin?  of  the  good  man  bein«  perfect- 
fy  exact  in  his  conduct,  intimates  that  both  nohle  and  nvAu 
should  take  their  part  in  the  businets  of  the  world.  Tliu» 
the  eoipeiior  goe«  in  person  to  plough  that  he  might  provide 
the  contents  of  the  aacrificial  vessels,  with  the  black  millet 
and  fra-xrant  wine  used  in  wors.hip,  in  order  to  serve  the  Sn- 
prft>ni»  Ruler  ;  and  a-i  a  cons'-qusnce  of  that,  the  princes  of  the 
empire  are  diligmt  in  helping  and  aiding  the  emperor." 

Here  the  Supreme  Ralpris  set  forth  as  the  chief  object  of  worship, 
whom  it  is  the  business  of  the  einneror  to  do  his  utmost  in  serving, 
ia  nrd«r  to  induce  the  princes  to  do  their  duty  tavrards  him. 

Further  on.  page  52,  we  read^ 

''Ooafncius,  ha-^  made  the  observation,  that  formerly,  da- 
ring thi  tim^  of  the  three  dynasties,  ail  iatelliit-nt  kinrs 
(whenever  th,»y)  s.Tved  the  invisible  beings  of  heaven  and 
earth,  invariably  mad^  use  of  divinations  that  they  miifht 
not  foUow  out  their  own  prira'a  views  and  predilectioD*  JS 
servin-  the  Supreme  Ruler. 

These  divinations  were  for  tire  sake  of  flndtnf  erutth*  proper  Aaf$ 
fer  such  «srrvice«.  and  iu  order  to  ascertain  ^rhetiier  the  wsiitsils  chop* 
en  wt-re  felicitous  or  not.  '' 

^t4      We  now  pas>?  on   to  the   Book  of  Diagram*,  and  in  tS» 

U  Ya  (concord)  Dia^Tam,  page  46,  we  thus  read, 

•The  form  of  the  diagram  suggests  the  idea,  that  whe^ 
t^  thuodor  bursts  feurth}  and  the  earth  is  moved,  thera  is  cor* 
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responding  concord.  Thus  tlie  ancient  kings  invented  mu- 
sic, in  Older  to  promote  virtue,  and  they  especially  performed 
it  before  the  Supreme  Ruler,  whilst  they  associated  with  him 
in  worship  their  ancestors  and  deceased  parents." 

The  comm,entator  on  this  passage  says,  that  when  the  earth  is 
moved  at  the  bursting  forth  of  thunder,  this  is  the  essence  cf  harmo- 
ny ;  the  early  kings  invented  music,  to  resemble  it  in  sound,  and  alto 
took  from  it  the  idea  of  concord. 

The  paraj^hrase  says,   Thiinder,   at  its  commencement,   «eem8  to 
have  its  sound  concealed  in  the  earth  ;  and  when  it  bursts  forth,   and 
makes  the  earth  rattle  with  its  sound,  it  seems  to  ai'ouse  the  harmoni- 
oui  feeling  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  display  the  vitality  of  the  myriad 
of  things,   which  is  the  very  essence  of  harmony  and  the  exhibition  of 
concord.     The  former  kings  borrowed  the  idea  of  the  rolling  thunder, 
to  suggest  the   notion   of  harmony,  and  thus  formed  instruments    of. 
music  ;  they  composed  odes   and  songs,  which  were  played  upon  the 
harp  and  guitar,  and   to   the   sound    of  bells  and  drums,  thus  giving 
expression    to    their  compositions  ;  they  also   invented   dances  and 
gambols,  which  were  exhibited  by  the  brandishing  of  staves  and  axes, 
with  the   waving  of  feathers  and  cow's  tails,   thus    giving  figure   to 
their  performances  ;  in  this  way  they  admired  and  honoured   the    ex- 
cellence of  mental  virtue,  and  the  elevation  of  useful  acquirements  ; 
while  music  was  intended  for  the  admiration  of  virtue.       The  court 
and  government  invariably  made  use  of  music,  but  the  highest  use  to 
which  music  was  applied  was,  at  the  winter  solstice,  in  sacrificing  to 
the  Supreme  Ruler,   at  the   round  hillock,  when  the  first    ancestor 
was   associated  in  the   worship  ;  also  at  the  third   month  of  autumn 
in  presenting  offei-'ngs  to  the  (Supreme)  Ruler,  in  the  illustrious  hall, 
when  deceased  parents   were  included  in  the   honours  paid.     Thus 
when  music  was  invented  in  order  to  honotir  virtue,   then   human 
beings  were  harmonized  ;  and  when  they  played  up  music,  in  order  to 
sacrifice  to  invisible  beings,  then  they  were  gratified.      So  great  is  the 
merit  of  the  ancient  kings,  in  embodying  the  spirit  of  concord. 

In  the  above  passage,  the  highest  use  to  which  mucic  is  said  to  be 
applied  was,  in  sacrificing  to  the  Supreme  Ruler.  It  is  true  they 
associated  ancestors  in  the  honours  paid,  but  that  was  because  they 
considered  the  Supreme  as  the  origin  of  all  things,  while  they  looked 
upon  their  ancestors  as  the  origin  of  their  particular  family. 

In  the  j^  Yth,  or  Benefit  Diagram,  page  24,  we  have  a  refe- 
rence to  the  use  of  this  diagram  "  by  kings,  in  the  worship 
of  the  (Supreme)  Ruler,  which  is  said  to  be  fortunate."  Ths 
whole  passage  refers  to  the  condescension  of  rulers  to  their 
■  subjects  ;  but.  as  the  paraphrast  says,  "  the  Supreme  Ruler  is 
above  kinss,  and  all  kings  are  subject  to  him." 

In  the  1^  Ting,  or  Caldron  Diagram,  page  40,  we  read, 

"  The  determinate  msaning  of  this  diagram  has  reference 

to  the  form  of  a  caldron  ;  which,  having  fuel  placed  under  it, 

may  be  used  for  cooking  food  ;  "the  sages  boiled  flesh  in   it, 

in  Older  to  sacrifice  to   the  (Supreme)  Ruler,  but  tho  great 
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boiliug  was  employed  for  the  support  of  the  wise  and  good 
men  (about  the  court.)" 

The  commentator  says,  that  the  form  of  the  article  is  here  employed, 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  diagram,  and  the 
chief  uses  to  which  the  caldron  was  applied  are  referred  to.  In  sacri- 
ficing to  the  (Supreme)  Ruler,  sincerity  is  the  principal  thing,  and 
therefore  a  single  calf  was  offered ;  but  in  the  support  of  good  men, 
the  ceremony  of  the  stalled  ox,  to  provide  breakfast  and  supper, 
must  be  carried  out  to  tlie  utmost  perfection  ;  therefore  the  provision 
for  thera  is  called  a  great  boiling. 

The  paraphrast  endeavours  to  draw  a  resemblance  between  the 
form  of  the  caldron,  in  its  three  legs,  round  belly,  two  ears,  and  cross 
bar,  to  the  numbers  of  the  calculations  employed  in  the  diagrams. 
Besides  which,  wood  being  added  to  the  fire,  the  food  within  Is 
cooked,  and  the  use  of  the  caldron  is  carried-  out.  The  caldron  is 
employed  in  boiling  meat  for  sacrifices  and  entertainments  ;  when 
the  sages  sacrificed  to  the  Supreme  Ruler,  in  order  thankfully  to  ac- 
knowledge his  favours,  they  used  a  single  victim,  and  were  obliged 
to  employ  the  caldron  in  boiling  the  flesh,  after  which  they  could 
make  known  their  sincerity  ;  also  in  nourishing  good  men,  in  order 
to  testify  a  sense  of  their  virtues,  they  prepared  a  feast ;  on  such  oc- 
casions they  were  necessitated  to  make  use  of  tb«  caldron,  to  prepare 
the  food,  and  then  only  could  they  shew  their  respect ;  great  sacrifi- 
ces and  great  entertainments  thus  depending  on  the  caldron,  how  im- 
portant was  its  application  ! 

In  the  above  passage  the  motive  and  manner  of  sacrificing  to  the 
Supreme  Ruler  are  hinted  at,  viz.  gratitude  for  favours,  and  sincerity 
of  feeling,  shewing  that  they  regarded  him  as  the  author  of  their 
blessings,  and  the  searcher  of  their  hearts. 

In  the  Fourth  section  of  the  Book  of  Diagrams^  6th  chap- 
ter, we  thus  read  : 

"  The  *^  (Supreme)  Ruler  (causes  things  to)  issue  forth 

under  the  ^J  Chin  diagram  (representing  thunder,  and  cor- 
responding to  the  commencement  of  spring;)  he  equally  ad- 
justs them  under  the  pi  Seuen  diagram  (representing  wind, 
and  corresponding  to  mid'spring)  ;  he  (causes   them   to    be) 

mutually  exhibited  under  the  §||  Le  dia^am  (representing 
fire,  and  corresponding  to  the  beginning  of  summer  ;)  he  ren- 
ders them  serviceable  (to  mankind)  under  thej^  Kwan  dia- 
gram (representing  earth,  and  corresponding  to  mid-summer  :) 

he  (makes  them  to  draw  forth)  pleasing  words  under  the  "^ 
T'huy  diagram,  (representing  sea,  and  corresponding  to  the 
beginning  of  autumn) ;  (he  makes  them  to)  contend   under 

the  ^^  Keen  diagram  (representing  heaven,  and  correspon- 
ding to  mid-autumn)  ;  lie  renders  them  loothing  and  grati- 

jying  under  the  ^  K'han  diagram  (representing  water,   and 
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corresponding  to  the  commencement  of  winter  )  ;    while  lio 

makes  them  complete  the  account  under  the  ^  Kan  dia- 
gram (representinsj  hills,  and  corresponding  to  mid-winter.) 

The  commentator  says,  that  the  word  ffff  Ruler  means,  ^\  J^ 

-f*  5^  the  Lord  and  Governor  of  heaven.  Shaou-tsze  adds  the  re- 
mark. That  the  position  cf  the  diagrams,  here  referred  to,  are  those 
fixed  by  Wan-waug,  and  are  ascribed  to  the  study  of  the  later  ages  ot 
antiquity. 

The  paraphrase  says,  The  scheme  of  the  diagrams  invented  by  Wan- 
wang,  and  belonging:  to  the  school  of  later  antiquity,  connects  the  re- 
volutions of  a  whole  year.  When  Heaven  produces  and  completes 
the  myriad  of  things,  at  the  same  time   ruling  and   governing  them, 

he  title  given  to  tliat  Bsing  is  the  ^^  (Supreme)  Ruler,  whose  goings 
forth  and  returnings  are  in  some  sort  alluded  to,  in  this  arrangement 
of  the  diagrams,  published  by  the  school  of  later  antiquity.  Thii" 
scheme  commences  with  the  Chin  diagram,  (representing  early 
spring),  when  the  (Supreme)  Ruler  issues  forth,  and  causes  the  ener- 
gies of  nature's  mechanism  to  bud    and   move  ;  then  follows  the 

^^  Seuen  diagram,  (corresponding  to  mid-spring),  and  when  the  ener- 
gies of  nature's  mechanism  come  to  this  point,  they  are  fully  developed, 
and  well-adjusted ;  thus  the  equable  adjustment  (of  nature)  U^ea 
place  under  the  Seuen  diagram.  Next  follows  the  Le  diagram, 
representing  early  summer,  and  when  the  energies  of  nature's  mecha- 
nism arrive  at  this  point,  they  are  brightly  glorious  and  eminently 
displayed,  thus  the  works  of  nature  are  mutually  visible  at  the  period 
of  the  Le  diagram.  Next  follows  the  KwS,n  diagram,  corresponding 
to  mid-summer,  at  which  time  the  energies  of  natuie's  mechanism 
put  forth  their  utmost  strength  and  fullest  capabilities,  in  extending 
the  means  of  nourishment ;  thus  the  rendering  of  nature's  energies 
serviceable,  takes  place  at  the  period  of  the  Kwan  diagram.  Next 
comes  the  "T'huy  diagram,  corresponding  to  the  commencement  of 
autumn,  at  which  time  the  energies  of  nature's  mechanism  are  fully 
complete,  and  becomes  productive  of  joy  and  delight ;  thus  the  draw- 
ing forth  of  pleasing  expressions  takes  place  at  the  period  of  the 
T'huy  diagram.  After  this  we  have  the  Keen  diagram ,  correspond- 
ing to  mid-autumn  :  at  this  time  the  energies  of  nature's  mechanism 
become  severe  and  rigid,  while  the  male  and  female  principles  of 
nature  fight  and  strive  together  ;  thus  the  contendings  of  nature  take 
place  at  the  period  of  the  Keen  diagram.  Then  comes  the  K'han 
diagram,  corresponding  to  early  winter,  at  which  time  the  energies 
of  nature's  mechanism  reit  and  subside,  and  produce  comfort  and  gra- 
tification :  thus  soothings  and  gratifyings  take  place  under  the  K'han 
diagram.  Lastly  comes  the  Kan  diagram,  corresponding  to  mid- 
winter, at  which  time  the  series  terminates,  and  also  begins  afresh, 
conveying  at  the  same  time  the  idea  of  perfection  and  commence- 
ment ;  thus  the  completion  of  the  annual  series  takes  place  at  the 
period  of  the  Kan  diagram.  In  this  way  nature's  operations  proceed 
from  the  first  burstiiig  forth  to  the  equable  adjustnient,  even  to  the 
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mutual  exhibit iou,  in  which  we  see  the  (Supreme)  Ruler  animating^ 
the  issuiugs  forth  of  nature's  springs.  After  that  nature  has  beeo 
serviceable  to  man,  then  the  isstiings  forth  turn  round  and  look  to- 
wards the  retractings  ;  thus  from  the  affording  of  pleasure  and  the 
exhibition  of  contention,  until  the  promoting  of  gratification,  we  see 
the  ^Supremej  Ruler  encouraging  the  revertings  of  nature's  springs, 
and  completing  the  series  :  when  from  the  enterings  in,  nature  again 
goes  on  to  the  isstiings  forth.  This  series  commencing  at  the  Chin 
diagram,  ends  at  the  Kan  diagram,  and  completes  the  circuit  of  the 
year  ;  while  the  mysteries  of  revolution  are  exhibited  in  the  midst  of 
the  whole. 

The  next  paragraph  contains  a  broader  elucidation  of  the 
same  idea. 

'•  The  myriad  of  thinq^s  come  forth  under  the  Chin  dia- 
gram, which  is  disposed  (in  the  scheme  of  Wan-wang)  at  the 
eastern  quarter ;  they  are  equably  adjusted  under  the  Seuen 
diagram,  which  is  placed  in  the  south-east ;  the  words  equa- 
bly adjusting  convey  the  idea  of  the  purity  and  exactness  of 
the  myriad  of  things.  The  idea  conveyed  by  the  L^  dia- 
gram is  that  of  brightness,  when  the  myriad  of  things  are  all 
mutually  exhibited,  and  this  is  the  diagraija  assigned  to  the 
south  quarter  ;  hence  the  idea  of  the  wise  kings  of  antiquity 
sitting  with  their  faces  towards  the  south  to  listen  to  (the 
complaints  of  their  subjects  throughout)  the  empire,  and  thus 
looking  towards  the  bris:ht  quarter  in  administering  their  rule, 
is  taken  from  this.  The  Kwan  diagram  represents  earth, 
which  affords  nourishment  for  the  myriad  of  things  ;  hence  it 
is  said,  that  the  (Supreme)  Ruler  renders  things  serviceable 
to  man  under  the  Kwan  diagram.  Mid-autumn  is  the  period 
when  the  myriad  of  things  are  delighted  ;  hence  it  is  said, 
that  (the  Supreme  Ruler)  brings  forth  expressions  of  glad- 
ness, under  the  T'huy  diagram.  Contendings  take  place 
under  the  Keen  diagram,  which  is  the  diagram  assigned  to 
the  north-west  quarter  ;  it  means  that  at  the  period  alluded  to 
the  male  and  female  principles  contend  together.  The  K'aii 
diagram  represents  water,  and  is  assigned  to  the  north  quar- 
ter. This  soothing  diagram  is  that  to  which  the  myriad  of 
things  reverts  ;  hence  it  is  said,  he  soothes  living  things  un- 
der the  K'han  diagram.  The  Kan  diagram  is  assigned  to 
the  north-east  quarter,  where  all  things  complete  their  termi- 
nation ;  this  is  also  the  point^t  which  they  fully  commence  ; 
hence  it  is  said,  that  he  completes  the  account  under  the 
Kan  diagram." 

The  commentator  says,  That  the  first  paragraph  of  this  chapter 
epeaks  of  the  (Supreme)  Ruler,  while  this  talks  of  the  myriad  of 
things  issuing  forth  or  reverting,  according  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme. 

The  paraphrase  says.  The  ^^  )^  jjl*  wonderful  influence  of 
the  Supreme  Ruler,  pervades  every  thing  without  being  limited  by 
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•pace,  while  the  transformation  and  production  of  things  has  a  certain 
order,  therefore  we  may  illustrate  the  outgoings  and  incomings  of  the 

*ITy  (Supreme)  Ruler  by  the  issuings  forth  and  revertings  of  things. 
The  budding  and  springing  of  the  myriad  of  things  is  their  issuing 
forth,  and  takes  place  under  the  Chin  diagram  ,  the  position  assign- 
ed to  wnich  is  in  the  east,  and  the  time  accorded  to  it  is  the 
spring,  when  the  male  principle  of  nature  springs  and  moves,  and 
things  come  forth.  When  we  see  things  thus  issuing  forth,  we  re- 
cognize the  goings  forth  of  the  ^^  (Supreme)  Ruler.  After  things 
have  come  forth,  they  become  gradually  adjusted,  which  takes  place 
under  the  Seuen  diagram  ;  the  position  assigned  to  which  is  the 
south-east,  and  the  period  accorded  to  it  that  which  borders  on  spring 
and  summer ';  at  which  time  we  may  say,  that  the  myriad  of  things 
are  fresh  and  new,  and  perfectly  adjusted.  Seeing  things  thus  equa- 
bly adjusted,  we  recognize  tlte  adjustings  of  the  ^^  (Supreme)  Ruler. 
The  prevailing  quality  of  the  LS  diagram  is  brightness,  when  the  shape 
and  colour  of  every  thing  is  brilliantly  displayed.  The  position 
assigned  to  this  diagram  is  the  southern  quarter,  and  the  period  of  its 
prevalence  is  mid-summer  ;  just  the  time  when  things  are  developed 
and  clearly  displayed.     When  we  observe  tilings  thus  mutually  ex- 

hibited,  we  recognize  the  i^  (Supreme)  Ruler,  in  their  display. 
Carrying  out  this  idea,  the  wise  kuigs  of  antiquity  faced  the  south, 
when  giving  audience  to  the  people  of  the  empire,  that  they  might 
carry  out  their  government  in  the  face  of  open  day  ;  for  they  took  the 
idea  from  the  position  and  prevailing  quality  of  the  Le  diagram. 
The  Kw&n  diagram  represents  earth,  and  earth  is  just  the  soil,  (from 
-which  things  grow)  ;  the  position  assigned  this  diagram  is  the  south- 
■west,  and  the  time  that  which  borders  On  summer  and  autumn,  when 
the  energies  of  earth  are  most  flourishing,  and  all  living  things  depend 
upon  the  fatness  of  the  soil  for  their  nourishment  and  growth.  The 
Kwan  diagram  (or  earth)  puts  forth  its  utmost  strength  for  the  bene- 
fit of  living  things  ;  that  which  is  not  sparing  in  the  nourishment  it 
provides,  is  this  same  Kwan  diagram  (or  earth.)      And  its  being  thus 

enabled  to  nourish  living  things,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  one  Yjy 
(Supreme)  Ruler,  who  superintends  the  whole  ;  hence  it  is  said,  that 
he  causes  nature  to  be  serviceable  under  the  K\%  an  diagram.  The 
position  assigned  to  the  T'huy  diagram  is  the  west,  and  the  period 
appropriated  to  it  is  the  autumnal  equinox ;  the  prevailing  quality  of 
this  diagram  is  delight,  for  when  all  the  productions  of  the  soil  are 
-well-housed,  there  is  satisfaction  and  delight.  Thus  that  which 
causes  things  to  be  delighted,  is  the  T'huy  diagram  (or  harvest,)  and 
its  being  thus  enabled  to  delight  living  things,  is  entirely  owing  to 

the  one  ^  (Supreme)  Rnler,  who  governs  the  whole  ;  beDCC  it  is  ' 
said,  that  he  causes  expressions  of  delight  to  be  put  forth  under  th« 
T'huy  diagram.  The  position  assigned  to  the  Keen  diagram  is  the 
north-west,  and  the  period  appropriated  to  it  is  the  bordering  of  the 
autumnal  upon  the  winter  quarter,  when  the  female  principle  of  na- 
ture is  more  full,  and  the  male  is  beginning  to  decline ;  at  this  time  the 
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leaves  begin  to  fade  and  full  •  tlius  the  cor  tending  of  the  principles  of 

nature,  is  a  contending  caused  by  the  ^p  (Supreme)  Ruler.  The 
K'han  diagram,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  tive  elen»ents,  is  repre- 
sentative of  water,  the  position  assigned  to  it  is  the  north  quarter,  the 
period  appropriated  to  it  is  mid-winter.  Now  when  living  things 
obtain  water,  they  increase  and  grow,  hence  th-s  is  the  diagram  re- 
presentative of  soothing  and  gratification,  rest  and  preservation,  in  the 
day  when  the  myriad  of  things  revert  to  their  root  and  give  up  their 

lives  ;  but  still  it  is  the  *ljT"  Supreme  Ruler  that  causes  them  thus  to 
revert;  hence  he  is  said  to  soothe  and- gratify  under  the  K'han  dia- 
gram. The  positon  of  the  Kan  diagram  is  the  north-east,  and  the 
time  appropriated  to  it  that  which  borders  between  winter  and  spring. 
At  this  period,  the  living  energies  of  the  preceding  ye:>rihaving  been 
gathered  up,  this  is  the  way  in  which  they  complete  their  termina- 
tion ;  the  living  energies  of  the  next  year  are  again  put  forth,  which 
is  the  way  in  which  they  accomplish  their  commencement.  Thus 
when  we  see  living  things  completing  their  termination,  we  recognize 

the  7p  (Supreme)  Ruler  managing  their  completion  ;  and  when 
living  things  accomplish  their  commencement,  we  recognize  the  same 

Tff'  (Supreme)  Ruler  opening  out  their  commencement ;  hence  it  is 
said,  that  he  completes  the  account  under  the  Kan  diagram. 

Then  follows  a  cha|)ter  referring  to  the  ^  mysterious 
operations  of  nature,  which,  as  it  will  be  better  elucidated  by 
considering  it  irj  its  proper  connection,  we  bring  in  here.  In 
order  to  understand  it,  w^  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  were 
two  schools  which  constructed  schemes  of  the  diagrams,  one 
under  Fuh-he,  and  the  other   und.^r  Wan-wang,   the  former 

called  "5^  ^  the  school  of  the  earlier  ancients,  and  the  latter 

^^  ^^  tha  school  of  the  later  ancients.  These  schools  differ 
principally  in  the  position  which  they  assign  to  the  dia- 
grams ;  the  one  assuming,  what  the  Chinese  call,  ^  y^   the 

divided  management,  and  the  other  ^  ^  the  blended  ope- 
ration. The  position  assigned  by  Fuh-he  to  the  eight  dia- 
grams, is  as  follows  :  ^  Keen,  or  heaven,  in  the  south,  and 
It^  Kwan,  or  earth,  in  the  north  ;  ^||  Le,  or  fire,  in  the  east, 
and  ^  K'han,  or  water,  in  the  west ;  ^  Chin,  or  thunder, 
in  the  north-east,  and  ^k  Seuen,  or  wind,  in  the  south-west  ; 

^  Kan,  or  hills,  in  the  north-west,  and  ^  T'huy,  or  seas, 
in  the  south-east.  Wan-wang's  arrangement,  however,  was 
different ;  he  assigned  the  Chin,  or  thunder  diagram,  to  the 
east ;  the  Seuen,  or  wind  diagram,  to  the  south-east ;  the  LS, 
or  fire  diagram,  to  the  south  ;  the  Kwan,  or  earth  diagram, 
to  the  south-west ;  the  T'huy,  or  sea  diagram,  to  the  west ; 
-the  Keen,  or  heaven  diagram,  to  the  north-west;    the  K'han, 
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or  water  diagram,  to  the  north;  and  the  Kan,  or  hill  diagram, 
to  the  north-east.  We  must  also  notice  a  division  of  the  dia- 
grams, which  is  referred  to  by  the  Chinese  writers,  viz.  that 
into  parents  and  children,  the  diagrams  for  heaven  and  earth 
being  considered  the  parents,  or  major,  and  the  other  six,  the 
children,  or  minor  diagrams.  Bearing  these  various  arrange- 
ments in  mind,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  understand  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  chapter  under  consideration,  given  by 
the  Chinese  commentator. 

The  scheme  of  the  diagrams  invented  by  the  later  ancients 
speaks  of  the  divided  management  of  the  six  minor  diagrams, 
while  that  ascribed  to  tlie  earlier  ancients  refers  to  the  mutu- 
al blending  of  the  same  ;  the  formation  and  transformation 
of  the  myriad  of  things  is  fully  treated  of  in  this  scheme  of 
the  later  ancients.  I'he  whole  chapter  speaks  generally  of 
the  substance  of  their  antithetical  arrangement,  and  after- 
wards of  their  uses  when  flowing  out  into  action.  The  male 
and  female  principles  of  nature  can,  when  they  blend  toge- 
ther and  co-operate  with  one  another,  produce  and  complete 
the  myriad  of  things.     On  enquiring  into   the  doctrine  of 

Chang-tsze,  regarding  the  one  fjj^  inscrutable  operation,  and 
the  two  transforming  powers,  we  shall  find,  that  the  six  mi- 
nor diagrams  of  the  earlier  ancients  are  respectively  counter- 
parts of  each  other,  hence  he  speaks  of  two  transforming 
powers,  which  is  the  setting  up  of  the  substance  of  the  dia- 
grams. But  the  transformations  referred  to  by  the  later  an- 
icients,  which  complete  the  formation  of  things,  are  the  trans- 
rormations  of  the  two  principles  of  nature  •,  which  is  the  car- 
ying  out  of  theie  into  their  uses.  It  is  then  the  inscrutable 
union  of  these  two  transforming  powers  into  one,  which  is 

here  called  the  j[j^  mysterious  operation  of  nature. 

Having  thus  placed  the  reader  in  a  position  to  understand 
what  the  Chinese  think  of  the  chapter  now  to  be  treated  of, 
we  will  proceed  to  s^^t  before  him  the  chapter  itself. 

"  The  fi^  inscrutable  (operation  of  nature)  may  be  de- 
nominated ilie  most  mysterious  of  all  thinos  :  in  auritating  the 
myriad  of  things  there  is  nothing  more  rapid  than  thunder;  in 
twirling  the  myriad  of  things  there  is  nothing  more  effective 
than  wind  ;  in  diying  up  the  myriad  of  things,  there  is  no- 
thing more  parchmg  than  fire  ;  in  satisfying  the  myriad  of 
things,  there  is  nothing  more  gratifying  than  the  deep ;  in 
moistening  the  myriad  of  things,  there  is  nothing  more  humid 
than  water  ;  in  bringing  to  a  fconclusion  and  again  commenc- 
ing the  myriad  of  things,  there  is  nothing  more  perfect  than 
the  Kan  diagram,  (representing  hills,  and  corre8ix)nding  to 
the  winter  reason.)      Thus  ihe  water  and  fire  overtaking  and 
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Uending  with  each  other,  the  thunder  and  trind  not  oppwming 
one  another,  white  the  hills  and  seas  are  pervaded  with  the 
same  breath,  then  can  (nature)  perform  her  transformations, 
and  complete  and  perfect  the  myriad  of  things."  ' 

The  commentator  says,  That  this  sentence  leaves  out  the  major 
diagrams  Tof  heaven  and  earth,  j  and  merely  speaks  of  the  minor  dia- 
grams (of  thunder  and  wind,  fire  and  w^t«r,  seal  and  hills, )  in  order 

to  exhibit  what  is  performed  by  the  jj^  inscrutable  (operations  of  na- 
ture) ;  yet  the  arrangement  observed  is  in  aocordance  with  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  diagrams  in  the  preceding  sentence,  while  at  the  close 
the  writer  explains  their  meaning. 
.  The  paraphrase  says,  The  mysterious  use  of  the  six  minor  diagrams 
of  the  later  ancients,  is  nothing  different  from  the  substantial  antithesis 
of  the  same  as  arranged  by  the  earlier  ancients.  The  myriad  of  things 
changing  and  Uansforming,  each  coriesponding  toits  peculiar  season 
without  failure,  leaving  nothing  incomplete,    and   constituting  itself 

thus,  without  knowing  how  it  came  to  be  thus,  may  be  called  the  Jj^ 
inscrutable  [operation  of    nature.]       This  mysterioui   [operation} 
seems  no  where  present,  and  yet  there  is  no  place  where  it  is  not  pre- 
sent ;  it  does  not  appear  to  act,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  that  it  does 
not  act  upon,  hence  it  may  be  called  the  most  wonderful  of  all  things. 
To  arouse  the  living  principle  of  the  myriad  of  things,  there  is  nothing 
so  rapid  as  thunder ;  the  inscrutable  (operation  of  nature)  does  not 
agitate  things,  and  yet  that  by  which  the  thunder  agitates  things  is 
this  inscrutable  (operation  )     To  twirl  about  and  scatter  the  concre- 
tions and  knotti'igs  of  the  myriad  of  things,  there  is  nothing  so  effec- 
tual as  wind  ;  the  inscrutable  operation  of  nature  does  not  twirl  about 
things,  and  yet  that  by  which  the   wind  twirls  about  things,  is  just 
this  inscrutable   operation.     To  dry  up  the  myriad   of  things,  and 
harden  and  consolidate  them,  there  is  nothing  so  parching  as  fire  (or 
the  sun)  ;  the  inscrutable  operation  of  nature  does  not  dry  up  things, 
and  yet  that  by  wiiich  the  fire  dries  up  things,  is  just  this  inscrutable 
(operation.)     To  satisfy  the  myriad  of  things  and  fill  them  to  the  full, 
there  is  nothing  so  humid  as  water ;  the  inscrutable  operation  of  na- 
ture does  not  satisfy  things,  and  yet  that  by  which  the  deep  satisfies 
things,  is  just  tliis  inicrutable  (operation.)      To  complete  and  recom- 
mence the  myriad  of  things,  to  collect  the  existing  and  make  it  revert 
to  the  non  existing;  ag;iin  within  the  non-existing  to  contain  the  germ 
of  the  existing;,  there  is  nothing  so  perfectly  adapted  ior  effecting  all 
this  as  the  Kan  diagram  ;  the  inscrutable  operation  of  nature  does  not 
conclude  and  recommence  the  myriad  of  things,  and  yet  that  by  which 
the  Kin   diagram  concludes  and  recommences  the  myriad  of  things^ 
is  just  this  inscrutabla    operation.    But  according   to  the  mysterious 
blending  of  the  six  minor  diaj^rams,  as  arranged  by  the  eailier  ancients^ 
the  Khan  and  Le  diagi-am.s,  or  fire  and  water  being  placed  in  antithep- 
is  to  ench  other,  the  proper  parching  and  moistening  are  fully  prepar« 
ed  ;  also  the  Ohin  and  Seuen  diagrams,  or  thunder  and  wind,  being 
made  to  correspond  with  eat^h  other,   the   proper  degree  of  agitating- 
and  twirling  is  pro^  ided ;  further  the  Kan  and   the  T'huy  diagrams 
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■tSi-  86a8  and  hill*  b^Ing  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  the  just  pfopof- 
tion  of"  satisfying   and   completing  is   attained;   thus  the   placing  of  5 

Ihem  in  antithesis^  in  order  to  eatablish  their  substancs,  is  just  the 
causing  of  them  to  flow  and  move^in  order  ta  enlarge  their  use  ;  after 
which  [nature]  is  able  to  cause  the  male  prineq)le  to  change,  and  the 
female  principle  to  transform,  to  move  and  twirl,  and  scorch,  and  thus 
complete  the  commencement  of  things;  to  satisfy  and  moisten,  to  .; 
begin  and  finish,  and  thus  complete  the  termination  of  things.  Thus 
"the  scheme  of  the  later  ancients  is  n?Jir-afler  all  different  fromi  the  i; 

moulding  and  dfcumscribing  alluded  to  by  the  earlier  ancients. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  Above,  that  the  word  Shin  is  te~  he  used  in  ~ 
the  sense  of  the  inscrutable  operation  of  nature,  and  is  to  be  under-  ; 
stood  as  meaning  mysterious  aftd  unsearchable.  There  is  nothing 
of  fche  antithesis  between  Hhat  which  is  divine  and  that  which  is  creat- 
ed,* nor  do  we  read  of 'that  which  is  divine  not  being  distant  from  the 
creature,  and  yet  not  contained  in  the  creature ;'  as  supposed  by  WBOnet 
who  have  quoted  4his  passage  with  the  notes  upon  it.  '  ^^  ' — 

Leaving  the  Book  of  Diagrams,  we  pass  on  to  the  2E    mP  Jj^^ 


Tsb-chuen,  or  Tsb's  Illustration  of  Confucius'  History  of  his  ^  A 
Own  Times.  lJu^^^ 

In  the  25(;H  year  of  Sean^  the  duke  of  Loo,  we  have  an- 

account  of  the  murder  of  the  ruler  of  the  Ts^  country,  by 
oneof  hi»  subjects,  who,  having  set  up  a  descendant  of  the 
deceased  monareh  on  the  throne,  and  constituted  himself 
prime  minister,  cdused  the  people  to  enter  into  a  great  oath,  to 
defend  and  support  the  new  government.  There  was  a  phi- 
losopher n&med  Y^-tazh  at  court,  who  disapproved  of  these 
proceedings,  but  yet  did  not  think  it  worth  while  openly  to 
oppose  the  murderer  ;  he  therefore  took  the  oath  with  limita- 
tions, as  follows :  "  Those  who  do  not  agree  and  side  with  ^ 
the  prime  minister  and  his  party  (and  here  interrupting  him- 
self, with  a  sigh,  he  looked  up  to  heaven  and  said,  If  I  also 
am  not  faithful  to  my  prinoe  and  devoted  to  my  country) — 
let  them  consider  the  Supreme  Ruler.''  After  which  he 
tfmeared  his  lips  with  the  blood  of  the  victim. 

We  merely  adduce  the  above,  as  the  only  instance  we  ha^ve  met  with 
in  the  Tsb-chuen,  besides  what  has  been  already  quoted,  to  shew 
that  the  Chinese  looked  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  to  testify  to  thair  oaths, 
and  revenge  them  if  broken. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  ^  |g  Chow-le,  or  Ceremonies 
appointed  by  Chow,  in  the  first  section,  and  33rd  page  of 
which  we  read: 

"The  lodge-keeper  attended  to  the  arrangenlents  of  the  roy- 
al lodge^  in  order  to  fit  it  up  when  occasion  called  for  it. 
Thus  when  th»  king  Went  to  offer  the  great  sacrifice  to  the 
Supreme  Ruler,  bespread  the  carpet  and  table,  and  set  up 
the  large  screen.    Facing  the  sun  the  king  sacrificed  to  the 

five  1|f  Rulers  (who  were  supposed  to  preside  over  the  five 
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«lements,  and  the  five  positions,  viz.  the  four  cardinal  points, 
with  the  centre ;)  he  set  up  the  great  lods^e,  and  the  small 
lodges,  arr&nginor  a  double  awning,  and  a  double  table  ;  when 
the  king  met  the  princes  of  the  empire,  the  same  preparations 
were  made  ^  on  the  inspection  ground,  he  ha^  to  spread  a 
canopy,  and  arrange  a  double  awning,  with  a  double  table  : 
and  so  on  all  occasions  of  sacrifice,  he  had  to  spread  the  sa- 
crificial tent,  and  at  archery  matches^  to  fit  up  a  double  lodge." 

In  the  2d  volume,  ^>age  1st,  we  have  an  account  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  Great  Baron,  viz. 

"  To  employ  felicitous  ceremonies  to  serve  the  Kwei  Shins, 
and  K'hes,  supposed  to  preside  over  the  country  :"  he  had 
also  "  to  employ  a  pure  sacrifice,  in  order  to  sacrifice  to  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Glorious  Heavens."  Here  the  com- 
mentator tells  us,  that  speaking  of  the  form  and  substance 
(stretched  over  our  heads)  we  called  it  heaven  ;  but  speaking 
of  the  Lord  and  Governor  of  the  same,  we  call  him  tfj^ 
God. 

At  the  end  of  this  chapter  we  have  some  remarks  by  the  commen- 
tator which  must  not  be  omitted.  "  The  Chow-li  sometimes  speaks  of 
Heaven,  and  sometimes  of  the  Ruler,  and  then  of  the  Supreme  Ru- 
ler, and  then  again  of  the  Five  Rulers  ;  and  lastly  of  th«  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  Glorious  Heavens.  Thus  the  Great  Baron  was  directed 
'to  sacrifice  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Glorious  Heavens,  with  a 
pure  sacrifice  ;'  and  was  separately  required  'with  an  azure  gem  to 
do  obeisance  to  Heaven.'  So  the  keeper  of  the  signets  was  directed 
'  tOvBse  a  quadruple  sceptre,  with  a  single  base,  to  do  homage  to  Hea- 
ven,' and  was  besides  ordered  to  '  do  sacrifice  to  the  Supreme  Ruler.* 
Thus  then  the  Supreme  Ruler  is  not  identical  with  H«aven,  neither  is 
Heaven  synonymous  with  the  Supreme  Ruler  efthe  Glorious  Hea- 
vens. Again,  '  the  keeper  of  the  lodges  had  to  offer  a  great  sacrifics  to 
the  Supreme  Ruler,  spreading  the  mat  and  table,  and  setting  up  the 
great  screen  :'  '.»hile  he  had  *  to  face  the  sun  and  do  obeisance  to  the 
five  Rulers,  setting  up  the  great  lodge  and  the  small  ladges.'  So 
also  '  the  keeper  of  the  wardrabe  had  to  [prepare  the  felicitous  robe 
for  the  empercr]  while  he  worshipped  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Glo- 
rious Heavens,  wearing  a  wide  fur-dress  and  a  crown  ;'  in  sacrificing 
to  the  five  Rulers,  the  same  cereiDonice  were  to  be  employed:  thus 
it  is  evident,  that  the  five  Rulers  were  not  identical  with  the  Supreme 
Rulei,  and  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Glorious  Heavens  was  different 
from  the  five  Rulers.  But  is  then  the  Supreme  Ruler  indeed  diffe- 
rent from  these  ?  The  true  state  of  the  case  seems  to  be  this  :  Hea- 
ven is  the  general  aj)pellation  given  to  the  original  energy  of  nature  ; 
'  and  the  word  Ruler  is  employed  when  that  energy  is  displayed.  If 
■we  speak  merely  of  form  and  substance,  then  we  use  the  word  Heaven, 
but  if  we  speak  of  the  Lord  and  Governor  of  all,  then  We  use  the  word 

'fp^God  ;   but  when  we  want  to  speak  of  the   splendour  and  purity, 
file  elevation  and  expausion  ot  his  energies,  we  call   him  the  Supreme 
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Kuler  of  the  Glorious  Heaven*.  When,  howerer,  we  refer  to  the  five 
elements  of  water,  fire,  wood,  metal,  and  earth,  which  arc  assigned 
by  philosophers  to  the  five  cardinal  points  (or  the  four  points  of  the 
compass  and  the  centre),  over  which  they  are  supposed  alternately 
to  preside,  we  then  use  the  phrase  five  Rulers  :  but  when  we  wish 
to  unite  the  idea  of  the  glorious  heavens,  combining  it  with  the  notion 
of  the  five  Rulers,  and  collect  all  together  into  one  object  of  worship, 
whose  throne  is  on  high,  and  cannot  otherwise  find  any  single  apella- 
tion  for  that  Being,  we  then  in  one  word  designate  him  the  Supreme 
Ruler.  But  we  understand  that  the  Glorious  Rul^r  controls  the  five 
elements,  and  revolves  the  transformations  of  nature,  while  the  five 
Rulers  aid  the  Glorious  Ruler  in  nourishing  men  and  things,  as 
children  do  a  parent,  from  whom  they  cannot  be  separated.  So  that 
when  K'hang-chung  thought  that  '  the  Supreme  Ruler  was  synony- 
mous with  the  Five  Rulers,  and  not  equal  to  Heavsn,'  also  when 
Wuny-Buh  considered  '  the  Supreme  Ruler  to  be  identical  with  Hea- 
ven, and  not  equal  to  the  Five  Rulers,'  they  \ierc  both  mistaken/' 

We  consider  the  above  remarks  as  very  conclusive,  and  go  to  shew 
that  by  the  Supreme  Ruler,  who  was  the  chief  object  of  worship,  and 
whose  throne  was  on  high,  controlling  the  elements,  and  revolving  the 
transformations  of  nature,  the  Chinese  meant  none  other  than  the  Su- 
preme God.  And  we  take  the  opportunity  of  remarking  here,  that 
though  vje  have,  with  reference  to  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term, 

generally  rendered  the  word  i^  Te,  Ruler,  yet  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  but  that  in  this  connection,  and  in  all  tht^  instances  which  we 
have  adduced  above,  the  word  should  be  rendered  God  ;  in  fact  T<, 
as  we  shall  be  ob(liged  to  confess  in  the  sequel,  is  the  generic  name  for 
God,  and  Sh4ng  te,  by  parity  of  reason,  must  mean  the  Supreme  God. 
On  the  15th  page  of  the  lame  volume,  we  read, 
"  When  the  armieg  march,  or  kings  go  out  to  hunt,  they 
should  make  use  of  a  sacrLficial  animal  at  the  altar  of  the 
lares  and  in  the  ancestorial  temple,  while  they  assign  the 
places  for  the  different  obj«cts  of  worship.  They  should  also 
use  a  sacrific*  corresponding  (to  i^e  celestial  one)  and  ap- 
proach in  worship  towards  the  Supreme  Ruler.  They  should 
likewise  throw  up  altars  of  earth  to  the  great  Shim  (viz.  the 
lares  and  the  genii  of  the  great  mountains),  while  they  sacri- 
fice to  the  hills  and  rivers,  where  the  army  has  to  pass,  in 
the  lame  way." 
On  the  21st  page  of  the  same  volume,  we  read,  : 

"  The  keeper  of  the  signets  should  then  use  a  quadruple 
sceptre  with  one  base,  to  do  homage  to  Heaven,  and  to  sacrifice 
to  the  Supreme  Ruler  ;  also  a  double  sceptre  with  a  single 
base,  in  order  to  pay  homage  to  earth." 

On  the  54th  page  of  the  same  section,  we  read  further, 
"On  all  occasions  of  great  sacrifices.(to  the  celestial  Shins), 
of  religious  services  (in  the  ancestorai  temple,)  and  of  ho- 
mage done  (to  the  terrestrial  K'hes),   the  worshipper  should 
hold  the  clear  fire  and  water  (indicative  of  the  sun  and  moon), 
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while  he  presents  his  prayers.  When  kings  go  out  to  war,, 
sacrifices  should  bs  offered  hi  the  altar  (^  the  lares,  aod  ser^ 
vices  peiformed  in  the  ancestorial  temple  ;  an  altar  to  the  lare». 
should  also  be  set  up  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  while  a  sacH- 
fice  corresponding  (to  the  celestial  one)  should  be  presented 
to  the  Supreme  Ruler." 
The  Taoii-tih-king  has  only  one  passage,  in  which  the 

word  t^  (Supreme)  Ruler  is  found,  but  it  is  of  such  impor- 
tance, that  we  shall  give  the  whole  chapter  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained, in  order  to  assist  ^or  readers  to  a  right  understanding 

of  it.  The  8ubj»^t  of  the  chapter  is  ^  Taou,  for  which  w© 
are  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  single  t&rm  sufficient  to  express 
tlie  meaning.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  render  it  the  right 
way,  the  fiuiess  of  things,  the  principle  ^  right,  d&c.  but  we 
are  not  certain  whether  it  does  not  apf^oach  very  nearly  ta 
tht  Lf^os  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Reason  of  the  moderns.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  book,  the  writer  says,  "  The  Taou  (or 
road)  that  can  be  Taou-ed  (travelled)  is  not  the  constant 
Taou :  the  name  that  can  be  named  is  not  the  everlasting 
name."  Upon  which  the  commentator  says,  The  Taou  has 
priginally  no  name ;  it  is  called  Taou,  and  no  more  ;  if  you 
say  "diat  it  is  like  a  road  that  may  be  travelled,  then  this  is  not 
the  constant  and  unchangeable  way.  The  next  sentence  is, 
"  Tliat  which  cannot  be  named  is  the  beginning  of  heaven 
and  earUi ;  that  which  can  be  named  is  the  parent  of  the  my* 
riad  of  things."  Upon  which  the  commentator  says,  That 
the  nemtieless  one  is  the  Taou,  from  whence  heaven  and  earth 
spring ;  while  the  one  that  can  be  named  is  the  energy  of 
nature,  from  which  all  things  are  produced.  These  sen- 
tences will  give  us  some  slight  idea  of  what  the  Taon-ists 
mean  by  Taou  ;  we  will  now  proceed  to  set  forth  the  chapter 
first  referred  to. 

"  Taou  is  emptiness,  and  in  applying  it  to  use,  men  may 
perhaps  be  able  to  avoid  extreme  fulness  ;  it  is  a  gvesii  deep, 
and  apparently  the  master  of  the  myriad  of  things." 

The  commentator  says,  Taou  is  emptiness,  approaching  even  to 
non-existencs ;  and  yet  if  you  take  and  apply  it  to  the  multitude  of  ex- 
jstences,  it  wonld  without  doubt  pervade  even  the  grandeur  of  heaven 
and  earth,  dud  the  vastness  of  hills  and  rivers.  Being  immaterial, 
it  seems  as  if  it  might  avoid  the  extreme  of  fulness.  A  great  deep 
conveys  the  idea  of  depth  and  subtility.  The  writer  knejr  that 
Taou  was  the  superior  of  all  things,  and  yet  not  daring  to  speak  di- 
rectly to  the  point,  he  said,  it  is  apparently  the  superior  of  all  things. 

Another  commentatar  says,  Emptiness  refers  to  the  emptiness  of  a 
vessel.  The  word  "  perhaps"  is  a  dubious  expression,  intimating 
that  the  writer  did  not  dare  to  be  certain  about  the  matter.  The  sub- 
stance of  Taou  la  emptiness  j  when  men  make  use  of  it,  therefere^ 
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they  should  study  inanity,  and  aroid  fulnteis,  because  fulness  is  the 
opposite  of  Taou.  A  great  deep  is  that  which  cannot  be  fathomed. 
A  inaster  is  the  same  as  a  superior  to  many  subordinates.  A  superi- 
or is  the  leader  or  head  oi  a  class.  Taou  is  the  head  of  the  myriad  of 
things  :  hence  the  expression  of  the  text.  The  word  "  appareptly" 
also  conveys  the  idea  of  indecision. 

"  We  must  break  off  the  poiat,  and  unravel  the  intricacy  ; 
w«  must  blend  the  brightness,  and  assimilate  the  dustiness  ; 
then  we  shall  have  the  Taou  cleax,  and  it  would  appear  as  if 
it  might  be  preserved." 

The  commentator  says,  No  man  is  destitute  of  Taou,  but  only 
sages  can  carry  it  oi  to  perfection.  They  break  off  the  point,  lest 
it  should  pass  over  to  nothing ;  they  unravel  the  intricacy,  lest  it 
should  be  dragged  into  connection  with  other  things  :  not  having  a 
tendency  to  pass  over  to  nothing,  nor  to  be  dragged  into  connection 
with  other  things,  then  external  evils  would  be  avoided,  and  the  in- 
ward light  would  spring  up.  It  is  necessary  still  to  go  on  and  blend 
it,  lest  it  should  be  altogether  distinct  from  other  things,  and  then  the 
inward  light  would  be  pure.  Dust  is  the  most  mixed  of  all 
things,  but  even  dust  should  invariably  assimilate  with  all  other  things, 
for  fear  lest  it  should  be  rejected  from  the  number  of  things  ;  after 
this  it  may  be  perfect,  and  its  clearness  may  bo  constantly  preserved. 
But  although  it  is  preserved,  yet  no  one  knows  it,  hencie'it  is  said,  it 
would  appear  as  if  it  might  be  preserved. 

Another  commentator  says,  To  break,  means,  to  break  off/  A  point, 
means,  an  iron  point  at  the  end  of  a  spear.  Intricacy,  means,  knots 
and  ravelings.  Knots  are  untied  with  a  horn,  for  which  purpose 
the  tip  is  used.  Every  point  will  after  a  time  become  blunt,  and 
therefore  it  is  better  that  we  ourselves  rub  off  the  tip;  in  order  to  un- 
ravel knots,  we  do  not  want  it  very  sharp.pointed ;  and  then  after  all 
there  yould  never  come  a  time  when  it  would  appear  to  be  blunted. 
To  blend,  is  the  same  as  to  level,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  screening  or 
covering  the  brightness  ;  it  means,  to  bring  it  to  the  same  level,  so 
that  there  should  be  no  difference.  When  a  mirror  receives  a  little 
dust,  it  is  not  bright :  all  brightness  will  after  a  time  become  dim  : 
therefore  it  is  better  ourselves  to  obscure  the  brightness,  that  it  may 
be  assimilated  to  the  dustiness  of  yonder  (mirror),  and  lest  it  should  be 
extravagantly  bright ;  then  also  after  all  there  would  come  no  time 
when  it  would  appear  dark.  Now  all  sharp-pointed  things  will  some 
time  become  blunt,  and  all  bright  things  will  some  time  become  ob- 
scure, as  the  full  will  some  time  become  overflowing.  But  the  Taou 
abhors  extremes,  therefore  the  sharp-pointed  is  rubbed,  that  it  may 
not  be  over-sharp,  and  the  bright  is  blended,  that  it  may  not  be  over- 
daszling.  The  sharpness  and  the  brightnesss,  these  two  "  Thes"  be- 
.  long  to  one-self ;  t?te  intricacies,  and  the  dust,  these  two/*  Thea"  be- 
long to  other  things.  Former  explanations  combined  these  two  sen- 
tences into  one,  and  assigned  one  explanation  to  them,  which  was 
wrong.  The  four  sentences  mean,  that  in  the  use  of  Taou,  ex- 
tremes must  be  avoided.  Clearness  conveys  the  idea  of  being  settled  and 
.  sUll.  The  essence  of  Taou  is  vacuity,  and  that  constitutes  the  secret 
of  its  preservation.    It  appears  as  if  it  were  preserved ;  and  really 
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there  is  liot  one  tiling  preserved  therein  ;    this  one  sentence  shews  that 
the  essence  of  Taodi  is  vacuity. 

The  next  sentence  is, 

"  I  do  not  know  whose  son  it  (viz.  Taou)  is  ;  it  is  prior 
to  the  (Supreme)  Ruler  of  the  visible  (heavens.)    • 

The  commentator  says,  Although  the  Taou  may  be  constantly 
preserved,  after  all  we  do  not  know  what  name  to  give  it,  and  yet  we 
cannot  say  that  it  does  not  exist ;  heHce  the  writer  exclaims  :  Is  not 
this  [Taou]  prior  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  ?  The  Supreme  Ruler  is 
the  beginning  [of  all  things]  ;  and  yet  (for  Taouj  to  be  prior  to  the 
rSupreme^  Ruler,  would  perhaps  indicate  that  there  was  nothing  that 
could  take  the  precedence  of  it. 

The  other  conmentator  says,  "  I  do  not  know  whose  son  it  is  ?"  is 
the  question.  "  It  is  prior  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  visible 
heavens,"  is  the  answer.  A  son  is  one  born  of  father  and  mother. 
The  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  visible,  means  Heaven.  The  "  visible" 
nqieans  the  heavens  that  we  see.  The  Supreme  "  Ruler,"  means 
the  Lord  and  Governor  of  heaven.  The  wljole  sentence  means,  "af- 
ter all  whose  son  is  this  Taou  ?  Heaven  is  prior  to  the  myriad  of 
things,  and  yet  Taou  is  prior  to  heaven,  shewing  that  heaven  pro- 
ceeds from  Taou,  and  that  nothing  could  exist  prior  to  Taou." 

Without  stopping  to  decide  on  the  exact  meaning  to  be  as- 
fsigned  to  the  word  Taou,  whether  reason,  the  fitness  of 
things,  or  fhe  Divine  Logos  ;  and  without  entering  into  the 
que^ion  of  assigning  to  Taou  a  priority  to  Heaven  or  its 
Lord,  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  word  Ruler  is  here 
used  for  the  Lord  and  Governor  of  Heaven,  and  that  the 
Taouists  underslafid  that  word,  in  the  sense  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  ^^ 

In  the  2Zl  W  aP  ^£  ^^^  kwan  meaou  king,  a  classic  of 
the  Taou  sect,  the  z:^  g   Three  Powers,  ruling  over  heaven, 

earth,  and  sea,  are  called  '^*S  "j^^^^^zB  the  Tri- 
ple Ruler,  the  Great  God,  and  the  merciful  and  gracious 
Lord.  The  title  of  the  first  is,  *' The  upper  chief,  with  his 
nine-fold  energies,  the  Ruler  of  Heaven,  who  confers  happi- 
ness, the  gloriously  spiritual  ^  ^  Great  God,  of  essential 
brightness,  and  srovernor  of  the  purple  palace."  The  title  of 
the  second  is,  "  The  middle  chief,  with  his  seven-fold  energies, 
the  Ruler  of  earth,  who  forgives  sins,  the  profoundly  spiri- 
tual j^  ♦^  Great  God  of  pure  vacuity,  and  governor  of  the 
green  dragon  palace."  The  title  of  the  third  is,  "  The  lower 
chief,  with  his  five-fold  energies,  tlic  Ruler'  of  the  seas,  who 

saves  from  calamity,  the  gold-like  spiritual  y^  >^  Great 
God  of  profound  darkness,"  the  governor  of  the  dark  valley," 
In  the  above  titles,  we  cannot  fail  to  remark  on  the  use  to 

which  the  word  ^  Te  is  applied,  and  see  no  way  of  trans- 
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In  an  ode  which  occurs  in  the  same  classic,  we  have  th« 

title  J^ijg  !3(|^  ^  TO*  the  God  who  is  the  ruler  of  heaven, 
earthy  and  sea. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  Bame  classic,  the  votary  is  told,  that  "  if  he 
will  recite  this  work,  every  word  and  letter  of  which  is  true,  and  capa- 
ble of  piocuring  the  fotgiveness  of  sins  and  the  conferring  of  happi- 

ress,  then  all  the  JC  'qj*  Supreme  Rulers  of  the  various  heavens, 
together  with  the  sages  of  the  ten  regions,  on  hearing  the  recitation, 
will  be  greatly  delighted." 

We  quote  this  merely  to  shew,  that  the  word  Supreme  Ruler  is  ca- 
pable of  assuming  the  plural  form,  which  some  have  affected  to  doubt ; 
and  to  shew  that  according  to  the  system  of  the  Taouists,  each  one  of 
the  thirty-three  heavens  has  its  Supreme  Ruler,  who  is  supreme  in  his 
own  celettial  dominion. 

In  the  If  fllj^  IM  Shin  seen  t'hung  ke^n,  a  mythologi- 
cal history  of  China,  which  appears  to  be  a  work  got  up  by 
the  sect  of  Taou,  we  meet  with  the  following;^ expreisions  : 

"  The  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  glorious  Heavens,  is  the  Lord 
and  Governor  of  the  three  powers  of  nature,  managing  the 
very  frame  and  axle  of  the  universe." 

"  Chuen-heiih.  said,  You  may  sacrifice  to  the  Supreme 
Ruler,  and  pay  court  to  the  host  of  princes." 

"  Chuefn-heiih,  being  apprehensive  lest  there  should  be  any 
mistake  about  the  years  and  months  in  future,  invented  the 
astronomical  calculations,  and  thus  at  the  four  quarters  of 
the  moon,  previous  to  the  time  of  full  and  change,  people 
were  able  to  go  forth  and  welcome  the  coming^_period  ;"  a- 
gain,  "  at  the  solstices  he  erected  an  altar  in  the  southern 
border,  to  sacrifice  to  the  Supreme  Ruler."  Again  "  he  made 
six  water-pots,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  did  homage  to  the 
Supreme  Ruler."  Further  on  we  have  an  account  of  what 
has  already  been  met  with  in  the  Book  of  Odes,  "  the  empress 
Keang-yuen,  with  the  emptror,  presented  a  pure  oflTering  to 
the  Supreme  Ruler,  (upon  which  the  commentator  remarks, 
that  there  was  no  object  pointed  at  on  this  occasion,  but  it 
was  merely  intended  to  refer  to  the  Lord  and  Governor  of 
high  heaven.)  When  the  sacrifice  was  ended,  she  went  out 
into  tlie  fields,  where  she  saw  a  giant  footstep,  and  eagerly 
trod  in  it,  whereupon  she  felt  a  movement  in  her  body  as  though 
she  had  conceived,  and  after  the  usual  period  brought  forth  a 
son.  Keang-yuen  thought  it  was  infelicitous,  and  improper- 
ly placed  the  infant  in  a  narrow  road  leading  to  the  river, 
'when  the  oxen  and  sheep  all  avoided  treading  on  it ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  animals  cherished  it,  and  removed  it  into  the 
wood  ;  after  this  some  people  going  into  the  forest  to  cut 
timber,  observed  a  she-wolf  giving  it  suck  ;  when  they  all 
shouted  out  and  drove  the  wolf  away.     Keang-yuen  then 
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sent  some  one  to  look  at  the  child,  and  finding  that  it  was  still 
alive,  she  placed  it  on  the  ice,  in  the  midst  of  a  river,  when 
the  birds  colleoted  about  it,  some  sheltering  it  with  their  fea- 
thers, and  some  bearing  it  on  their  wings.  KSang-yuen  then 
thought  that  there  was  something  rairaculous  in  Uie  boy,  and 
took  it  home  to  nourish  it." 

"  Shiin  directed  Yu  to  regulate  the  Waters,  and  save  the 
lives  of  the  people,  which  work  Yii  did  not  dare  to  decline, 
and  was  just  about  to  commence  the  undertaking,  when 
some  one  announced  that  a  priest  of  Taou  had  come  to  pay 
him  a  visit ;  on  being  admitted,  the  priest  said,  1  have  heard 
that  you  wish  to  level  the  country  and  drain  oflf  the  waters, 
that  you  may  save  and  deliver  the  people;  the  Supreme 
Ruler  has  engaged  me  to  come  and  assist  you  ;  I  have  a 
signet,  which,  as  long  as  you  carry  it  about  with  you,  will 
enable  you  to  pass  over  dansjers  without  injury,  also  a  needle, 
v.hich  will  discover  the  depth  of  the  water  ;  likewiie  a 
charm,  which  will  enable  you  to  tranquillize  the  water.  Yu 
was  delighted  and  accepted  of  the  gift." 

Then  follow*  a  remarkable  passage,  in  Vol  III.  Chap.  5. 
page  6. 

"  The  Great  ^  Shiin,  observing  that  the  seven  powers, 
(viz.  the  sun,  moon,  and  five  planets)  were  all  equally  ar- 
ranged, knew  that  a  celestial  decree  ordering  this  must  exist 
somewhere  j  therefore  when  he  took  charge  of  the  aSEairs  of 
the  emperor  Yaou,  he  arrange«i  all  the  matters  relative  to  the 
government,  and  sacrificed  to  heaven  and  earth  at  the  round 
hill  ;  and  after  presenting  offerings,  announced  (to  Heaven,) 
the  fact  of  his  having  taken  charge  of  the  government.  On 
this  occasion,  looking  up,  he  thought  to  himself,  in  this 
azure  expanse  of  heaven,  where  the  original  energies  of  na- 
ture are  thus  bright  and  expansive,  how  is  it  possible  that 

there  can  be  no  ^  ^  Ruler  to  govern  all  ?  be  therefore 
thought  upon  an  exalted  title  for  this  power,  and  called  him 

^  55  Jl 'n*  "  ^'^^  ^^^S^  Ruler  of  the  glorious  heavens," 
and  ^  3E  tC  W^  "  ^®  great  God  who  is  the  Lord  of  hea- 
ven," as  being  titles  most  adapted  for  JQ  ^^  high  Heaven  j 
from  which  we  may  see  that  Shiin^s  virtue  united  with  hea- 
ven, and  that  he  respectfully  attended  to  the  origin  of  things 
without  being  misled."  V/       ^     — 

In  the  Buddhistic  Classics,  we  cannot  at  present  turn  to 
any  passages  in  which  the  words  Shang  te  are  Cised,  but  in 

the  ^  ag  g£  Ching  taou  ke,  a  work  belonging  to  that 
school,  Ave  have  the  word  ^  Te,  frequently  prefixed  to 
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Jihih,  and  y,s«d  in  the  sense  of  the  Gp4  $h!h-k$a-murj-?,  who 

is  spelceo  of  repeatedly   as  the    5C  S  Lord  of  Heaven  ;  we 

hnye  also  in  the  same  book  the  expression  ^^  ^^  used  for 
th^  God  of  heaven. 
We  pass  on  now  to  more  modern  works,  and  takino;  up  th« 

'^^^'^S  ^^  '^-^  -^-  tpeth,  pt  documents  dfj^wn  A^p  b^ 
and  ror''4js;  eji^i^jpp.rpri?  Q,f  th<?  present  dynasty,  sect  2$,  p?ige  ^i^, 
we  jSnd  g.  r9ferp.n<?,e  tp  T',hal-waU--  ^hd  his  ?uco.e^fprjs  df  the 
phoiy  4y»>a?Jty,  whpi^resaid  to  be  all  "  under  the  inspection 
jof  jlje  ^pir/e^^i^  R-Ml^r,  while  they  were  placed  oyer  thp  ^f^fe^\gir 
*§QSpJ.e-''  PrP  jy^^  PftJ^i- p5\^;  tRe  writer  If fer9  tp  the  Qri^in  of 
th»  pr^efiit  T*rt»r  family,  snyjn^   that  ='  the  ^  ^   divine 

lady,  ibe  ^  3W  ^^^*'''*'^  ^'"^S**^-  swallowed  a  red  bead,  and 
Ixdught  feftfi  a  boly  son,  {the  ancestor  of  the  present  imperi- 
al family,)^  w^oip  die  ^  (§uprenie)  RuIht   gave  tli^e   ^ur- 

jianie  of  |^  j^Ohipro.  .{^e  a  fuller  account  of  this  mat- 
ter in  Mpr^i^<^';8  VJfn^  of  China,  for  philosophical  purposes.) 
0<m^  l^h  pftgft,  i?peftkjUig  .<rf  ^he  good  governrnent  of  pii<e 
,<)f  the  f^Qces^prf  ^  ^the  prosco^^t  faiiiily,  the  writer  says,  that 
^'  |)r|ght/fl;9ar^in^<pf  ^ry  ^Ac^ndi'.d  up  tp  hi^h  heaven,  aod 
ihjB  .^I^Qipe  HpI^IT  f^Ppte^  him  as  his  son,  uiitil,  after  a  suc- 
c^si^^f  y^fKf]^u^n<<^ej{(Q9mplyiug  with  the  wishes  of 
^  jl^^e,  lyhipUfi^ir^ver;^^  tp4h<?:gre^^^  pure  dynasty,  and 
;0ibeyjpg  Jtfei^  w^ll  qi  ^^v^,  ,wji^  ^ad  rejected  Ming. )  ascended 

Jtl^thffne.  j^  fi^^ti^inpd  tks^iik^^iHf  f§Tdgalla  of  the  em- 
pire bekiaged  to  bim,  and  tha*  the  decre-*.  of  the  ^(Su- 
preme) ftuler,  no  loager  favouring  the  former  dynasty,  had 
i«garded  with   com^placency  the 'Tartar  race." 

In  the  ^gj ^  Yu ciii  she,  Odes  composed  by  th*^  irn- 
^r^l  la^nily,  jiectyipP  Ist,  l^itli  page,  Yung-chrng  describes 
4.he  pfferijng  up  of  Jibe  oelestjial  sacrifice  at  the  soutli^^rn  bor- 
der, at  the  period  of  the  win'.er  sol.stjce,  wh^n  he  enumerates 
the  gjloiies  of  hi^  hpu^^,  frpqi  his  iirst  anceJ$tors  to  the  period 
of  bis  own  tei%n,  thus  ejxpr«iS8ing  himself:  "  Let  the  burnt  sa- 
l^fi^ce  ascend,  let  the  pile  born  brightly,  spread  out  the  sa- 
i;rificial  v^ts$e;ls,  lex 4hem  be  pMce  and  clean,  whilst  t^hat  I, 
the  insignificant  one,  respectfully  present  my    azure  sceptre, 

And  wait  lor  the  bright  and  intelligent^  jff^  spirit  of  the 
(^Supreme)  Ruler,  to  approach  and  regard  the  offerin^.''^ 

laiectioa  VHI.  fMk^  19,  of  the  sj»m-.  work;  we  meet  with 
the  following:  "  How  distant  appear:^  the  canopy  o/  heaven, 
W^n  itbe  sacrifice  is  tiered  xit  tV.  ^outherii  horder  :  the 
w:<H?8hippers  slaad  in  front. wiih  veiisraiion  and  awe.  while 
the.SufNTfime  Ruler  vouchsafes  his  presence."     '=  The  aucient 
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ceremonies  ftre  our  pfitlern ,  on  this  auspicious  morn,  whilst 
we  strike  np  the  musical  stones,  and  tlie  golden  bells,  and 
present  the  rich  soups  and  generous  wines  ;  on  each  side  are 
arranged  the  eight  bands  of  sombre-clud  attendants,  and  the 
brandishers  of  feathers  with  their  variegated  hues:  having  thus 
invited  the  Supreme  Ruler  to  partake  of  the  sacrifice,  we  al- 
ec do  honour  to  his  attendant  Shins;  look  down  therefore  on 
our  purity  of  motive,  and  bestow  on  us  a  fruitful  y^ar." 

In  another  collection  of  Imperial  Odes,  section  VII.  page 
19,  we  read,  "  At  the  celestial  sacrifice,  presented  at  the 
southern  border,  the  offerings  are  arranged,  when  the  vases 
and  Vessels,  though  in  conformity  with  ancient  models,  are  all 
made  new  ;  at  the  period  of  the  winter  soUtice,  and  the  ■©- 
cond  day  of  the  moon,  the  six  pipes  are  all  in  harmony, 
while  the  season  is  again  verging  towards  spring ;  having 
induced  him  gloriously  to  approach,  we  presume  to  sa}'^,  that 
we  h?.ve  gratified  by  our  sacrifices  the  Su[>reme  Ruler." 

In  section  52.  page  27,  we  have  an  Ode  entitled  the  Palace 
of  Glorious  Protection,  which  says,  "  Again  we  come  to  the 
region  whence  our  kings  arose,  let  us  then  talk  of  looking  up 
to  the  palace  of«rlorious  protection  ;  be  respectful  while  you 
call  upon  th?  spirits  at  the  golden  gateway,  be  reverential 
as  you  gradually  ascend  the  pearly  steps,  then  reflect  on  the 
timewheji  our  foriunes  were  first  founded,  and  looking  up 
with  veneration  to  the  glorious  canopy  of  heaven,  remember 
that  your  holding  the   sceptre  depends  on  the  protection  of 

*i^  the  (Supreme)  Ruler,  and  the  establishment  of  your  fa- 
mily on  the  throne   is  the  result  of  his  mysterious  operation." 

In  all  of  the  above  instances,  the  teims  Kulei  and  Supreikie  Ruler, 
are  all  elevated  to  the  top  ufthe  page  ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  tenoo: 
of  the  whole,  thai  the  Chinese  of  modern  d.nys  iutend  by  thtf  e.  exprei- 
eions  the  Lord  and  Governor  of  all  things. 

Wo  will  now  turn  to  the  most  modern  book  issued  in  Chi- 
na, where  the  publication  of  a  new  work  is  a  rarity,  and  in  the 
35th  Section  of  Conuiiissioner  Lins  Georrraphy,  we  meet 
with  a  discussion  relative  to  the  religion  of  western  nations, 
which  is  both  curious  and  useful  to  our  pres^ent  object,  in  e- 
lucidating  the  ideas  which  tiie  Chinese  attach  to  the  "words 
Supreme  Ruler  imd  Heaven's  Lord  :  we  shall  therefore  draw 
largely  upon  it. 

A  person  called  Yang-seen-sang,  of  the  Hcih  district,  in 
Hwuy-chow,  has  undertaken  to  write  a  refutation  of  the  er- 
rors of  the  European  religion,  in  which  he  refers  to  a  work 
published  by  L>tsob-pTh,  saying,  '•  That  Heaven's  Lord, 
the  Supreme  Ruler,  opened  out  heaven  and  earth,  and 
produced  the  first  human  pair,  male  and  female,  who  dwelt 
in  the  country  of  Judea,  while  the  surrounding  countries  were 
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^\  uninhabited.  At  that  period  men  SPived  one  Lord,  and 
honoured  pne  religion,  so  that  heretical  and  contending  modes 
of  faith  had  no  existence.  Afterwards  men  increased  in 
numbers,  and  spread  abroad  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  until 
the  eastern  and  western  worlds  were  inhabited.  "  Now  the 
student  of  history,  says  our  objector,  on  examining  the  ac- 
counts o(  tho?e  early  times,  and  comparing  dates,  will  find, 
that  the  period  referred  to  accords  with  the  age  of  Fuh-he,  or 
thereabouts,  when,  according  to  the  above  account,  China 
first  became  inhabited.  But  this  he  says,  would  be  to 
take  China  and  derive  it  from  Judea,  or  to  Judaize  it  alto- 
gether; The  writi^.r  above  quoted  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  in 
the  times  of  Yaou  and  Shun,  and  during  the  three  dynasties 
of  Hea,  Shang,  and  Chow,  princes  and  ministers  issued  their 
orders  from  the  court,  while  sages  and  wise  men  handed 
down  instructio!JS  to  posterity  ;  every  now  and  then  alluding 

to  Heaven,  whom  they  called  f^  the  (Supreme)  Ruler,  in  or- 
der to  warn  and  overawe  one  another.  Thus  the  Histori- 
cal Classic  talks  of '  luminously  receiving  the  decree  of  the 
Supreme  Ruler  ;'  the  Book  of  Odes,  exclaims,  '  Behold  Wan- 
wang  in  the  realms  above,  how  gloriously  do3S  he  shine  in 
heaven  !  behold  him  ascending  and  descending  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Supreme  Ruler.'  The  Liin-yu  also  saya,  '  He 
who  offends  against  Heaven,  can  have  no  one  to  entreat  for 
him.'  The  Happy  Medium  declares,  that  '  the  celestial  and 
terrestrial  sacrifices  are  those  by  which  men  serve  the  Su- 
preme Ruler ;'  while  Menclus  talks  of  '  rejoicing  in  Heaven, 
fearing  Heaven,  and  serving  Heaven  ;'  are  not  all  these  slen- 
<lcr  exhibitions  of  the  relisrion  or  Heaven  ?"  (the  title  given 
by  the  Romanists  to  the  Christian  religion.)  To  which  our 
objector  replies,  According  to  this,  then,  that  which  you  call 
Heaven's  religion  was  prior  to  the  religion  of  China.  Alas  ! 
to  what  lengths  do  men  of  little  minds  go,  who  have  no  fear 
of  shame!  not  thinking  that  the  empire  at  present  existing 
has  been  brought  to  its  present  pitch  by  the  three  emperors 
and  five  rulers  of  antiquity.  But  Mr.  Tsob-pih  would  make 
out  that  the  sage  princes  and  wise  ministers  of  successive 
generations  are  th'e  descendants  of  his  heretical  teachers  ;  and 
that  the  Six  Classics  and  Four  Books  are  but  the  slender  ex- 
hibitions of  his  so-called  celestial  religion.  In  what  way 
then  would  he  distinguish  the  princes  and  ministers  of  out 
present  Great  Pure  Dynasty  from  the  descendants  of  his  here- 
tical religionists  ?" 

After  various  discussions,  the  writer  goes  on  to  detail  the 
views  of  Europeans  regarding  religion,  as  follows  : — •'  Heaven 
could  not  constitute  itself  heaven,  no  more  than  the  myriad  of 
things  could  form  themselves  as  they  now  exist  :   there  ^nust 
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havft  been  one  to  create  all  th^«e  (iiiiti^,  athd  a^<$f«ratH#  they 
could  be  called  iiito  existeiiciJ.      HitB.itti'i  Loird  is  iM  6tt0xi 
of  all  etisteRce^  :  his  b^irig  ii  eausel^iit,  WlTil^  he  1^  ih4  6ktisis 
of  all   bei^.     He  is    far  e±Alted  k\idt6  {6ttii  dr   ^dund,  titid 
doeis   D6t  enter  into  the  xdak^  of  the  Visible  an'd  ^irdible'.    It 
wad  He  who  out  of  nothing  cr^ii^^i  ihvti^ :  Withotii  ^(^titt^ 
idg  the  aid  df  materials  olr  instrthueiit^,  6t  the  i^inie  Of  Hth6. 
Bt^  first   made  itiniimerdble  ittigeU  sttid  diifeiiibbdied   t^pU 
rit^  ;  after  which  be  foriaed  toaii.     But  befdri;  he  tiitiSt  mkH, 
h6  m^e  heaV^n  and  eatth,  And  ih6  vhtitita  kktdi  df  tbirigi, 
td  or^e^^pread  ahd  uphold,   ^i¥d  erupport  and  nourfi>th  hhiMh 
beings :   thtis  be  fifst  fdrtfi^  h^dveA  and  earth,  arid  birdi  yttid 
b^sts,  and  fishes  arid  reptiles,  artd  i^ldiits  anid  trtie^,  aft6f  Whkh. 
h6  made  rhan,  one  male  and  oUt  feiiliate,   hamed  Adam  and 
Eve,  to  be  the  parents  of  all  lining.  ^Thti*  heaveii  had  a  bc^lti- 
niri^,  but  heaven's  Lord  had  ho  be^intling  :  that  #hi<ih  had  a 
beginning  is  ^Ji^odnced  from  that  Which  had  no  beginning  ;  on 
whkh  accoimt,  the'  formefr  of  all  thiiigs  is  called  Heaven'i 
LOtd."     After  this  the  writer  asks,  "  But  who  was  Jedtis  ?'' 
To  #hich  he  furniflhra  the  aniiwer :  Heaven's  Lord.    A|[aiB  his 
ae^cSj    "  But  Heaven's  Lord  must  beeniplojed  in  rtilihg  ati4 
g^l^rniilg  heaven  and  earth  and  the  myriad  6f  things,  how 
eime  he  to  be  born  into  the  World  ?"  To  which  the  adtwer  is 
g^en,  That  Heaven's  Lord  pitied  the  raceof  Adani^  who  had 
fallen  ititd  sin,  and  eiitail^  misery  on  stitcessive  getierafionfs, 
artd  thSrefbre  himself  beicanie  incarnate  to  save  mankind. 
Again  the  question  is  adkcd,  "  When  Was  Jesu^  born  into  the 
Woirld  !"  to  which  the  answer  iii  supplied,  In  the  se^dnd  year 
6f  6a«-te,  of  the  Han  dyrtasty.     Whereupon  the  Chinese  ob- 
j^etdT  bursts  out  in  the  following  attain.     «  Alas  !  to  Wl?tat  an 
ettedt  do  lied  and  fabrication   proceed  ?   Now  we  know  that 
heaven  if  concreted  and  arranged  by  the  two  energies  of  na- 
ture, and  is  not  created  by  any  one.     But  supposing  that  hea- 
ven had  a  Lord,  then  all  included  in  its  overspread ings  and 
sUppdrtings,  throughout  the  myriad  of  states,  and  Withiti  the 
four  seas,  would  invariably  bC  under  the  government  of  Hea- 
v'^n's  Lord,  and  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  his  confining 
himself  to  the  government  of  ohe  little  Jiotdea.     If  he  only 
ruled  over  the  one  country  of  Judea,  how  could  he  be  called 
Heaven's  Lord?  Since  he  is  entitled  Heaven's  Lord,  ^en 
heaven  above  and  earth  beneath,  and  the  myriad  of  states 
within  the  four   seas,  amongst  the  multitude  (^  things,  all 
would  depend  upon  the  regulations  of  Heaven's  Lord.     Now 
when  Heaven's  Lord  came  down  into  the  world  for  33  years, 
who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  universe  for  him  ?  and  if  hea- 
ven and  earth  had  for  the  time  no  ohe  to  ruler  and  goverh  the 
-universe,  then  heaven  would  not  have  revolved,  nbl'  earth  havc 
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my^idh^d  We.  no?  human  beings  b<^n  able  to  maintain  their 
e*i««Wc«,  tt4T  W&ald  plantfe  have  grown,  while  the  myriad  of 
tMa^  Wduld;  h«ve  been  almost  ejttermitiated.  When  Hearen's 
L^d  did  6ome  dowti  into  the  world,  he  oaght  to  have  tran&- 
foffmA  thdde  ^hom  he  casually  i»et  with,  and  have  broiiglil 
to  (he  ^taCe  of  mysterious  intellig'ence  all  with  whom  he  cotit^ 
stiifitly  ffesideid  :  be  ought  to  hare  been  an  example  of  b^aevo^ 
Uil<$e,  and  discoursed  on  forbearance,  until  he  bad  brought 
the  whol^  world  to  a  state  of  glorious  splendout :  but  he  seeihd 
to  hftve  b^en  ignorant  df  such  great  «chemie8,  aiid  to  have  pre- 
fei^fed  (he  displays  of  little  favours,  duch  as  the  healing  of 
plEiOpIe's  sibknesees,  and  the  raising  of  their  dead  to  life,  the 
walking  oh  the  wat^r,  aiid  conjurations  about  eating ;  while  he 
mietde  it  his  business  to  save  m^n  from  hell  and  get  them  to 
heaven.  How  theil  could  he  accomplish  the  happiness  of 
a  whol6  Worlds  by  abolishing  vic<}  imd  drawing  dver  to  virtue, 
in  order  to  bring  men  back  to  the  original  state  in  which  they 
were  formed  ?  These  people  say,  that  Buddha  is  gone 
down  into  h6ll,  never  to  come  out  a^in  ;  but  who  has  seen 
this  ?  Moreover  Jesus  himself,  when  on  torth,  was  nailed  to 
the  cross,  which  was  a  being  exposed  to  Che  tree  of  knives, 
and  the  sea  of  misery,  in  his  dWn  person  ;  how  could  he  be  the 
Lord  and  Governor  of  heaven,  earth,  and  all  things,  when  he 
ebuld  hot  be  the  Lord  ovet  his  own  person  and  save  his  own 
life  ?  if  h6W6re  th6  Suprcine  Rukir  who  created  th6  world, 
how  could  people  have  cUt  and  hacked  Itim  as  they  chose  ? 
These  people  rob  aud  plunder  the  Bt'.ddhists  of  theit  Super- 
abundant froth  and  spume  about  heaven's  hall  and  earth's  pri- 
son, (heaven  and  hell)  and  yet  tliey  go  and  revile  Buddh&< 
Even  the  doctors  of  the  Taou  sect  never  plundered  Buddha, 
and  yet  railed  on  him,  to  such  an  extent  as  this.  Moreover 
they  draw  expressions  from  the  sect  of  the  learned,  and  yet 
they  abuse  the  learned.  Tims  they  are  continually  quoting 
what  the  Six  Classics  say  about  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and  in> 
sist  Upoh  his  being  the  Lord  of  heaven,  saying,  The  a^ure 
heavens  are  the  setvants  of  the  Supreme  Ruler.  The  hea- 
Vfetid  above  lie  ^rtly  to  the^astand  partly  to  the  west,  be* 
ing  without  h^ad  and  body,  without  arms  and  legs,  thus  they 
arc  not  worthy  to  be  honoured.  Moreover  the  eatth  beneath, 
is  what  all  our  feet  tread  upon,  and  the  place  to  which  all  de» 
filcments  flow  down,  how  cab  that  be  worthy  of  regard  t  To 
which  we  should  is y,  continues  tlie  Chinese  writer,  that  not 
to  honour  heaven  and  earth,  and  only  to  honour  tht  Supreme 
Rult^r,  is  reasonable,  but  to  adore  Jesus  as  the  Supreme  Ru^ 
ler  is  unr^sasonable.  For  ^upposin*  Jesus  to  have  been  tru- 
ly abd  perfectly  a  sage  of  celestial  virtue,  he  would  certainly 
With  oiie  .word  have  become  an  example  for  future  ages,  and 
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wltli  one  act  have  diffused  his  favours  over  all  w^ithiti  ihe; 
four  seas.  In  the  same  manner  as  Fuh-be  and  Wan-wang, 
ilhjstratfd  the  forms  of  the  diagrams  ;  or  as  Yaoii  and  Shun 
carried  out  lo  the  utmost  good  government :  or  as  the  Great 
Yii  drained  off  the  waters  ;  or  as  Chow-kung  settled  ceremo- 
nies and  music  ;  or  as  Confucius  illustrated  reason  and  virr 
tue  :  all  which  were  meritorious  deeds  that  will  live  for-  my- 
riad*! of  agfes.  Now  did  Jesus  perform  any  one  of  all  these  ? 
If  he  considered  it  such  an  act  of  merit  to  heal  people's  dis- 
ease»,  and  to  raise  men  from  the  dead,  thete  were  only  mat- 
ters such  as  the  great  physician  Hwa-to,  or  such  as  priests 
and  conjurers  could  perform,  and  not  the  business  of  a  great 
sage;  still  less  the  business  of  the  lord  and  ruler  of  heaven, 
earth,  and  all  things.  If  he  looked  upon  this  as  a  merit, 
how  is  it  that  hj  did  not  exempt  p3ople  altogether  from  sick- 
ness and  dsath,  which  would  have  been  a  much  greater  act  of 
merit.  Even  supposing  that  the  spirit  of  the  Supreme  Ru- 
ler extensively  pervaded  each  individual,  and  healed  every  sick 
person,  and  raised  every  dead  person  met  with;  still  those  who 
met  with  Jesus  would  be  but  few,  and  thbse  who  did  not 
meet  with  him  would  be  innumerable,  where  then  would* 
be  the  merit  of  savint;  the  world  V' 

Commissioner  Lin  adds  a  note  of  his  own,  at  the  end  of  this  article, 

thr  effect  that,  as  far  as  he  had  read  the  Gospel,  Jesns  calls  himself 

the  Son  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,   while  he  call*  the  Supreme  Ruler  his 

Father ;   but  he  says  that  he  has  not  met  with  cue   place  in  which 

Jesus  is  directly  called  God. 

A  man  of  the  name  of  ^^  jj^  Wef-yuen,  of  the  district  of 
W  S^  Shaou-yang,  in  the  prefecture  of  -^  ^  Pabu-k'hing, 
in  the  province  of  ^Ij^  j^  Ho5-nan,  the  compiler  of  the 
whole  work,  in  conjunction  with  Commissioner  Lin,  then 
gives  us  a  long  dissertation  on  the  Christian  Religion,  in 
which  he  enumerates  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
then  details  generally  <  Ive  lineage  of  Jesus  with  the  period  of 
his  birth  ;  after  whicli  he  says,  that  his  mother  Mary  mira- 
culously conceived,  when  she  was  informed  by  a  vision,  that 
her  offspring  would  be  the  Son  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  who 
was  coming  down  into  the  world,  to  effect  a  reformation  of 
mankind  on  behalf  of  Heaven.  When  this  child  was  grown 
up,  the  writer,  says,  he  perforni'id  various  miracles,  which 
he  briefly  describes,  aftsr  which,  he  says,  that  he  was  cru* 
cified,  and  died,  but  rose  again  on  the  third  da),  and  aa- 
cended  to  Hoav^n,  where  he  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Supreme  Ruler.  The  object  of  his  incarnation  and  suf- 
feriuiris,  the  writer  «ells  us,  was  to  redeem  mankind  from  sin, 
and  bring  thrra  to  iia})piness  and  heaven.  He  then  quotes  part 
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of  the  first  chapter  of  John,  and  o-ives  a  summary  of  what  he 
has  gathered  as  ths  substance  of  the  Christian  Religion,  com>- 
mencjng  with  the  statement,  that  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
acknowledge  and  honour  only  one  Supreme  Ruler,  besides 
whom  they  do  not  offer  prayers  to  any.  "  Now  the  Supreme 
Ruler  existed  previously  to  heaven  and  earth,  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  ascertaining  from  whence  he  came,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  he  is  omnis.ient,  omnipotent,  and  omnijjresent,  in- 
finitely just,  buprenisly  great,  all-wise,  and  all-true,  on  whom 
every  man  shpuld  rely  ;  for  among  winds  and  thunder,  clouds 
and  rain,  sun  and  moon,  stars  and  planets,  plants  and  trees, 
flowers. and  erass,  birds  and  beasts,  fishes  and  insects,  with 
whatever  heaven  over-ghadows  and  earth  sustains,  there  is  not 
one  single  thing  that  has  not  been  created  by  the  Supreme 
Rider  ;  hence  he  is  called  the  Father  of  Heaven,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  and  the  Holy"  Spirit,  while  in  reality  he  is  only 
one  Supreme  Ruler.  Among  the  truths  most  important  for 
men  to  know  are,  First,  every  man  born  into  the  world,  has 
received  all  he  possesses  from  Heaven  ;  having  therefore  re- 
ceived every  gift  from  Heaven,  then  Our  bodies  and  minds  are 
all  sprung  from  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and  the  Supreme  Ruler  is 
our  universal  Parent.  Should  not  children,  then,  love  and 
honour  their  parents  1  Secondly,  Every  man  is  possessed 
of  a  soul  that  will  never  die  ;  the  souls  of  those  who  believe 
iti  the  Supreme  Ruler  and  practice  virtue,  will  after  death  en- 
joy everlasting  happiness ;  while  those  who  offend  against  the 
Supreme  Ruler,  and  do  wickedness,  will  suffer  eternal  misery. 
Thirdly,  The  Supreme  Ruler  has  neither  form  nor  sound, 
and  lest  people  should  be  ignorant  of  him,  he  has  given  us  a 
book,  which  began  to  be  indited  about  tli<;  close  of  the  Hea 
dynasty,    and   was  completed    in  2000  years.     It   is   partly 

written  in  Hebrew,  the  language  of  Asia,  and  partly  ia 
Gieek,  the  language  of  Europe."  ^ 

•  Then  follow  copious  extracts  from  a  w^ork  publishc^dby  the 
Protestant  Missionaries  on  Theology  ;  succeeded  by  a  brief  ex- 
position of  the  Ten  Comma ndrnent*  ;  and  a  tolerably  correct 
view  of  the  gospel  plan  of  salvation,  without  any  condcnnia- 
tory  remarks,  or  attempted  refutations. 

In  the  next  chapter,  the  writer  gives  a  list  of  the  different 
works  published  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  on  their  first  en- 
trance jiito  China  ;  in  commenting  upon  which  he  says,  that 
these  religionists  were  well  aware,  tliat  it  would  not  do  to 
attack  the  views  entertained  by  the  learned,  and  therefora 
borrowed  from  the  Six  Classics  the  phrase  Supreme  Ruler, 
\Thich  they  applied  to  the  Lord  of  Heaven ;  while  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  attacking  the  Buddhists. 

Extract  from  the  ^  y^^  ^,  Chih-fang-wae-ke,  a  work 
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of  fiuj-opeaii  origin,  quoted  by  GotiuttisSiiotier  liip,  i^  hi0 
-Geography. 

^  ia  heaven  aad  earih  the  most  honoiirable  and  raofit  4ig^ 
iiified,  the  true  Lord  and  f  roiat  Father  of  ineo  and  itiiogii,  K 

only  one,  namely  5*^  3E  -fc.W  Heaven's  Lord  the  Supreme 
'Ruler,  besides  wljora  there  *8  no  other.  He  is  all-wise,  al- 
mighty, dnd  infinitely  good ;  throughout  vast  and  unlimited 

jspiEU^,  the  hosts  of  |^  J^  Hjjt  spirits,  men  and  things,  wcrp 
all  created  by  Heaven's  Lord,  and  all  depend  upon  his  pro- 
tection *od  support.  It  i«  He  that  presides  over  the  «nlfirg. 
ing  or  limiting  of  the  happiness  and  niisery  of  m  in,  therefore 
we  ougitt  to  reverence  and  love  none  other  than  thU  Heaye^'s 

JL^ord.  Bisid  a  hkn,  wbeU^ier  they  be9)$  PpkHs  pr  A.  ^^. 
$houM  they  instruct  people  sincerely  to  seryip.  Heaven's  1^0, 
ih  iy  would  be  good  men,  and  happy  spirits  ;  put  ^puld  nhey 
iltdjiii^e  peoplie  to  «eek  for  h^tppiness  and  ^vpid  n^jjery,  ifi  ftny 
<»ji«c!  way,  they  then  «»urp  the  prerogafiye  of  heaven,  an4 
jro6  tti  a  of  hi^  authority,  tMop  eorjstitutirtg  themselves  with- 
imt  doubt  wicked  spirits  and  had  men ;  U>  believe  ^d  WQTr' 
mliip  such,  would  be  none  otfeir.wifie  than  evij. 

We  have  made  ths  prec^iii^ig  e^tr^^^ts,  upt  ?o  myteki  with 
the  rhw  of  shewing  iw^t  the  Chinese  thlpk  pf  Chrisiianity, 
jfcs  Pi  eliciting  the  noti^iji^  entertained  t»y  the  presiept  gwifirci.- 
iflwn  of  flhe  5upref»3  Euler,  und  whsiX  ihey  jfeiftk  ftf  9W  pra^B- 
ikx  ie  Adapting  the  twm  li  wiJl  h*.  geei?,  by  &  mfhw  of 
what  hm  bee©  adduced,  that  ik>iia:)i^r»Oki^99^  lik^jthie 
(ineie&t,  entertain  the  high  iiat  vener^tioia  ff>r  Jfim  whf>ro  tbey- 
jtli^i  designate  the  §u|«reme  Ituler ;  theiit  they  oon^ider  hiqa  to 
|>^  the  Suprenie  Disposer  o{  all  evei^t^,  aod  \>y  QP  meajgis 
jlhiuk  (^  confounding  birp  with  anv  idpls,  Qjr  pf  As.spoi#4ipg 
dhim  in  iheir  id'ias  with  the  various  l^bulo^?  deities  whp  have 
bad  the  epithet  Supreme  Ruler  added  to  their  9aP9^9-  T^e 
Taouiats,  we  know,  hfiye  invented  varioju^  pte^e^  tP  the 
name  in  questic^n,  md  have  erected  teq^pi^^  to  ijty^  hpoour  of 

dS  J^  _L  '^  the  jjerfectly  pure  Supreme  Ruler,  ^^H  _t 

^the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Golden   Gateway, ^  )^ 

-^the  ,3upr:era9  Ruler  pf  the  P.^i^rly  ^t^,  3^  S_-t* 

^;he  Supre  ne  Ruler  and  P«irf-i©t  Monajrch,  2f  ^C  _ll  ^^^  *he 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Sombre  Heavens  ^but  it  is  oVldtnt,  that 
all  these  additions  to  the  title,  are  substsaetiens  <fMm  (ht^g- 
nity  of  the  individual  intended,  inasmuch  as  they  iifnit  «r 
cireumscribe  the  rule  pf  him,  wlu>,  when  spoken'  of  simply 
end  al^e,  is  above  all  -rule,  =autharity,  and  ppwej.  In  fact 
with  the  exception  -of  om  instance,  in  which  the  title  "Su- 
prepie  Ruler,  is  applied  to  the  autocrat  i&f  tlie  celestial  ©oopjre, 
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we  faay«  not  met  with  a  ease,  throughout  the  classical  wrU 
ings,  i^  which  th/e  title  Supreme  Ruler,  without  any  additions, 
is  n,9t  ffpji^d  f.0  t^e  §m^refiva  Roller  pf  ;^e?^vpft  a^id  e«jirth, 
who  possesses  all  power,  is  eo titled  tp  the  iiighe^t  hp.ma,ge 
and  veneration,  is  the  prigjin  of  heaven,  earth,  and  all 
thingpj  and  4@cid8S  ob  tk.^  J^tes  of  priitces  and  people  ac- 
cprdii^g  49  hi#  pjll,       ' 

We  will  nqyf  jtftir^j  to  tha  Jinperig.!  Dictionary,  |tt  of.d^r  t^ 

Of  certain  jh?  nv^^nij^^  qf  th^  term  J^  *^  Shapg  Ji,  wfci^h 
we  have  hitherto  reiidqjred   the  Supreiud  Ruler.     Unde;-  tfte 

word  _j2,  Sh^og,  )^an^-he  gives  the  first  mean^g  as  above, 
upon,  iS  konimr,  to  6steem  highly,  and  quotes  a  passage 
ffom  \h&  Bfuic  of  EXiagTAms,  to  die  eff^^ct,  that  those  objects 
wliicjh  ^^  n^f^  iP  k^^WJ^i  i*?  tJ^  b^avfi^iy  b^ie»,  (fcc.  are 
near  tp  the  ^ja^r  fegions.  Under  the  s^coad  clasp  pf  mean- 
ings, he  s^ypj  Ihaf  "  Shapg  ^eang  ^  Keun,  a  sovereign] 

and  is  t)ie  appellatJQO  $f  th§'  JPL  _ll  «*o5^  M^^i  ^^^  '^  ^^ 
TWOS?  honourable  ,•"  thus  intiflpaiihg  that  the  word  Shang  is 
capaWc  ^  being  «p[^igd  to^ne  most  highly  elevated,  whether 
Qti  mnkm  m  W*F«n ;  Ihp  ^^p^^fsi^n  soverdgH  referriag  to 
the  fojftiejr^  ,aj^.d  .the  phras^  wfi^t  high,  jLo  jthe  latter-  The 
ipsG  ^iant  Qjfo^^  Tfae-yHsO^  is  thep  (juipted,  wliichi  ^ay^,  that 
"  jt^e  ILJpjPer  Q^%  is  fate  who  possesses  a  station  of  ihpnpur  and 
diofnity^and  jthe  term.is  used  merely  with  reference  to  his  su- 
premacy, without  presuming  to  mention  hi3  esteemed  appella- 
tion."   in  the  third  place,  Ka«g-he  gives  the  meaning  to 

Shang,  a,8  Ji^st  in  order,    w;ith  reftjfe.nce  to  days,  as  Jq  ^ 

t.]^9  ^^y  ^^y^oj^ypti^^g  .^  ptes^  tj^om  xhe  t^hopnking,^  ^  _£ 

Q  ,tjii?  #rf  t-  .4ay  pf  -the  fir^f,  mpBth  ;  which  K'hiing-^iie  ex- 
pmins  as  sagan^ng,  .^e  first  day  of  the  moori  ;  while  Ye-she 
iays,  -thatiit  reform  to  ihe  days  of  the  first  decade,  as  the  first 

y^  mow  day,  the  first  ^^  sin  day,  apd  the  fl^st  'J*  ting  day, 
A-c.  (There  being  three  of  such  cla?3es  of  days  in  each 
month,  these  refer  to  the  first  that  occur.)  Fourthly,  Shang 
19  said  to  hCiUaed  as  a  surname.  Fifthly,  Read  in  the  upper 
tops,  ^t  mea(P^  to  £^ce;nd^  to  laouiit,  to  go  from  a  lower  place 
to  a.  higher  ppe.  ,3.i^tJ^Iy,  in  the  sarag  tone,  ,it  meq-ns  to  §end 
np,  pr  ?en4  inj  as  documents  arje  ^ent  ,m  to  the  eflr;pewr. 
Sey^nt^jly^  jit  i^  |S4id  to  ibe  syijxMiymous  with  |^  Sh^n^,  to 
emulate,'  ip  preft^.  In  poetry,  it  fxeque^Pitly  ch^kn^s  its 
$»oimd,  jjpiUt  ^^jjii?  its  ineaii^g.  Shang  al^o  .m^ans  J>igh. 
FrojEia  i;^e.a,bpye  ,we  perc^i^^e,  jt^iat  Shang,  vji^he^  applied  t,P  a 
ruler,  me?!,n?  tJbue  mpst  h^h  an^  inpst  haiiour^,hle;  frpni  wliich 
we  ate  Wiarraijit^     in  translating   it  Supre  ne,  when    ap- 
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plied  to  Heaven's  Potentate.     In  fact,  Shang,  as  an  adjective, 
generally  conveys  the  idea  of  priority  and  excellence,  above 

all  others  ;  for  instance,  _l.  pf  Shang  kob,  means  the  high- 
est antiquity  ;  J^  ^  Shang  pih,  the  very  whitest  ;_L.Sf' 
Shang  habu,  the  very  best  ;  JQ  il  Shang  sze,  a  superior 
scholar  ;  jQ  ^  Shang  been,  and  J^  *§*  Shang  kwan,  the 
highest  officers  in  a  district  or  city;  _£^  ^^  Shang  tseang,  and 
_L  J?  Shang  keun,  the  highest  generals  in  the  army  j  J^ 
q^  Shang  p'hin,  the  best  sort ;  _[l^  Shang  tang,  the  high- 
est class  ;  _f^  yQ  Shang  yuen,  and  _£,  ^  Shang  piin,  the 
the  highest  origin  ;  J^  J^  Shang  lew,  the  highest  part  of  a 
river  ;  J^  J^  Shang  che,  the  best  kind  of  good  government  ; 
J^  J^  Shang  jin,  the  best  kind  of  men  ;  _t.  |§|  Shang  haou, 
a  superiorj  sort  of  anything ;  thus  also  _j^  ^  Shang  t'heen^ 
means  the  highest  heavens,  and  J^  ^  Shang  te,  the  Supreme 
Ruler.  See  page  216,  where  J^  Shang  alone  is  used  for  Su- 
preme.    In  connection  with  this  subject,  see  also  John  xix.  ii. 

We  now  refer  to  the  word  *|^  Te,  as  given  by  the  Imperial 
Dictionary,  where  K'hang-he,  in  explanation  of  the  term  in 
question,  adduces  another  word  fimilar   in  sound,   and  also 

in  sense,  to  represent  its  meaning;  this  word  is  ^^  Te, 
which  signifies  to  judge,  to  examine,  to  inspect,  to  discrimi- 
nate, to   separate   between  right  and  wrong.     The  primary 

acceptation  of  the  word  »|jf  Te,  therefore,  is  a  judg  e,  and  the 
lexicographer  tells  us,  that  it  is  a  designation  given  to  one  who 

rules  over  the  empire.    He  says  also  that  it  means  j^  keuD , 

^  Pih-hoo- 


a  sovereign ;  and  quotes  a  work  called  ^ 


t'hung,  which  says,  "  When  any  one's  virtue  corresponds    to 

that  of  Heaven,  he  is  called  i|^  te,  a  Potentate."  A  passage  is 
then  adduced  from  the   Shoo-king,  which   agrees   in    sense 

with  the  opening  sentence  of  that  work  ;  "In  former  times  T^ 

^^g   the   emperor  Yaou  was    intelligent  and   accomplished, 
while  his  glory   covered  the   whole  empire;"    to   which  an 

explanation  is  attached,  implying  that  the  word  W  Te,  or 
ruler,  is  one  of  the  names  applied  to  Heaven  ;  addmg  that, 
the  reason  why  the  word  Te  is  applied  to  human  rulers,  is  be- 
cause they  are  the  judges  of  mankind.  Meaning  that,  like 
Heaven,  they  are  dignified,  and  effect  their  purpose  without 
the  necessity  of  mental  effort;  while  they  ar«  entirely  divested 
'of  selfishness,  and  extend  their  just  rule  to  the    utmost  dis- 
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tance,  examining  and  discriminating  every  matter  accurately, 

hence  they  are  called  *|^  judges  or  rulers.  The  2  W  ^^^ 
rulers  of  antiquity,  in  this  respect,  were  one  in  principle,  and 
were  able  to  judgd  and  discriminate  inatter.s,  iience  they  took 
this  title.  Another  Work  is  quoted,  called  "  Led-ahe's  Lllustra- 
tions  of  the  Spring  and  Autumn  Record/'  which  says,   "  that 

♦|^  Te,  a  ruler,  is  one  with  whom  the  whole  empire  agrees, 

while  ^  wang,  a  king,  is  one  to  whom  the  whole  empire  ap- 
plies (for  redress.)  Kwan-she  distinguishes  these  two  appel- 
lations  thus :  "He  who  discriminates  the  right  way  is  a  judge 
or  ruler ;  while  the  man  who  understands  virtue  may  be  deno- 
minated a  king  or  sovereign."  A  quotation  is  then  adduced 
from  history,    stating  that    Han-kaou-tsob  (B.    C.    202), 

"  ascended  the  throne  of  the  ^  *^  h wang  te,  emperor,  at 
tlw*  south  side  of  the  rivrsr  SzS."  Upon  which  Tsa4-yung 
remarks,  "  that  in  the  earliest  antiquity,  emperors  were  entitled 

^  hWang,  great  ones  ;  but  subsequently  they  were  styled  'f^ 
te,  rulers."  'Having  gone  through  thi«  first  class  of  meanings, 
we  find  that  the  prevailing  idea  attached  to  the  word  Te,  is 
that  of  judge  and  ruler,  while  the  commentators  tell  us, 
that  the  term  was  originally  applied  to  Heaven,  as  the  Ruler 
and  Judge  of  mankind,  but  was  accommodated  to  human  ru- 
lers, when  they  at  all  resembled  the  Divine  Potentate,  in  the 
majesty  and  disinterestedness  with  which  they  carried  out 
their  rule.  W©  conceive,  therefore,  that  we  are  warranted 
in  rendering  it  in  our  language  by  the  word  God,  the  univer- 
sal Ruler  and  Judge  of  all.  In  the  second  class  of  mean- 
ings, K'hang-he  gives  the  sense  of  i^^Te,  when  employed 
by  the  writers  of  epitaphs  ;  in  which-case  he  says,  those  whose 
virtue  resembled  that  of  heaven  and  earth  were  called  Te, 
gods.     In  the  third  class   of  meanings,   the  lexicographer 

gives  us  the  phrase  p.  i^  Shang-te,  which  he  says  is  sy- 
nonymous with  Heaven.  In  this  he  means  of  course  the  ru- 
ling power  of  heaven,  and  not  the  visible  heavens.  The  Chi- 
nese have  been  accustomed  (like  most  other  nations)  to  speak 
of  the  Supreme  under  this  emblem  ;  but  finding  that  it  was 
difficult  to  attribute  qualities  and  acts,  mind  and  will,  to  Hea- 
ven, they  adopted  the  expressionj;!^  ^  Supreme  Ruler,  which 
we  must  take  to  mean  the  personification  of  the  ruling  pow- 
er and  supreme  authority  residing  in  heaven,  and  disposing 
of  the  affairs  of  men.  The  most  just  and  natural  rendering 
of  the  term  Shang-te,  is  therefore  the  Supreme  God.  Under 
this  bead,  the  lexicographer  quotes  two  passages  from  the 
classics,  which  having  already  been  considered,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity to  refer  to  them  again.     Among   the  fourth   class   of 
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meanings,  under  the  Woi-d  ^  t^,  K*ha:ig-h6  givtes  3[  flf  wd5 
tej  the  five  gods,  Which  be  saysj^fe  thS  hdmfls  of  inrisiWe  be^ 
ings ;  orj^as  some  would  render  i^  of  gods.    He  tbeiti  quotas 

t^«  j^^Ofel-enipnieiabfCht)^,  ^iiih  fe^ak  6f  Satirificittg 
td  th^  9?m  fivegbda  at  the  foujr  borders  o^  the  land. 
Tne&e  fitre  gods,  the  cbmmentatbr  tells  iis,  are  tlie  following  ; 

the  1^  »^  aziire  god,  whose  name  is  @  ]|^  ^  ling-wef- 
g^*ig  J  ^  *^  the  red  |o^,  wiiose  nanie  is  ^  ^^  Tfieth- 
p'beaou-noo }  th*  U  ^  yellow  godj  whose  ttams  is  -^  ;|^ 

^dy-kea^ngw  •  th^  ^  ^  white  god,  who*6  natn^  ft*^ 

u«  ^  pth-ciiadu-keu  ;  in^  the  ^^  blaclc  god,  wtoe 
riame  is  J^  7^^  HeXhrkwaog-k^.  A  quotation  then  fol- 
lows from  the  ^  ^  Family  Sayings  of  Confucius^  where 

K'he-kang*t«^^  SSk^d  Ihe  ttfame  of  the  5  ^  A^e  gods  ?  to 
which  Confucius  replie^i^  "  In  heaven  there  are  five  elenianla, 
such  as  metalj  wood,  watfer,  fire,  and  earth,  which  are  distribu- 
ted over  the  V:ariou3  seasons^  to  promote  tiansformation  ahd 
nourishment,  in  order  to  complete  the  myriad  of  things  ;   the 

f(jp  itivisiblfe  bfeings  preiiding  over  whk^  s^^  called  ^,  ^ 
the  five  gods."  (Se6  page  75.)    Ftbth  Ibe  abo^e  'wc  peirAeive, 

ftiat  the  mtd^^e  i^  capable  of  bein^  AJJjjlifid  t6  subordinate 
deitifes,  or  invisible  being^  who  have  ehairgfe  over  the  Ave  ele- 
nients,  represent  the  five  cbldin^,  and  ate  sacrificed  to  at  the 
five  Sfeasn'ns  J  hen6e  We  hiifer  that  the  word  tn  question  nntbh- 
1^  signiflfes  the  Stlpretne  (jrod,  pattitulatly  when  the  epithet 
Shin!g(Suptr^fte)  is  priefixed,  but  that  it  is  a  generic  name  for 
O&d  ]  and  is  applicable  to  both  high  and  Jow  deities,  accbrd'- 
ing  to  the  ^ithet  annexed,  <or  the  <conne6tion  in  which  it  is 
fbund.  That  it  is  also  applied  to  human  rulers,  is  ho  argument 
against  its  employment  to  deaigna^  celestial  deities,  because 
the  leixicographer  tells  us,  that  the  word  originally  applied  to 
the  ruler  "of  heaven,  and  wa.a  only  accommodated  to  designate 
the  potentates  of  earth,  when  Uiey  were  supposed  to  resem-p 
ble  the  Supreme  Ruler.  In  the  same  way  the  word  The&s 
and  Deuj^^  i«  Greek  and  Latin^,  were  sometimes  apiplied  tojhur 
man  rulers,  though  in  their  primary  signification  those  terms 
were  intended  to  convey  a,  higher  sense.  Thus  Strabo  talks 
of  HoTheos  Kaisar,  the  ^od  Caesar.*     Under  the  .fifth  class 

*Int^fe  VieW  atbcive  giVeh  df  t-be  meaning  of  TiS,  We  isefe  liolur  ei- 
ncUy  it  cortcfe^pofe^  xv'it'h  tbe  'word  ^Etiahiifi^  -occutrMg  in  the  Hfebrew 
SeriptMres,  *8  «ff(»ring  occasionally  to  kings  and  judges,  to  gods 
ami  deities  in  general,  as  iv<edl  as  to  the  one  Sapretne  f\>tenfote,  (wbo 
rules  over  all.  ■■,■.•■.-,     ■■.■..   .-,;  '.' :-'-r-/:::,'^ -- 
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of  rtieShiitgs,  Kaag^he  saya,  that  *^te  is  the  nam&  of  a> 
star  J  quoting  in  proof  a  historical  work,  which  tays,  "  The 
star  of  the  oeotral  mansion  and  the  extreme  pole  of  the  heavens 

is. where  jjf  2^ AljAa  in  Draco,*  the  ungularly  bright  one^ 
constantly  resides.'.'      Upon  which  a  commentator  remarks, 

that  Wai¥*yaou-keu  says,  Thfc  essenoe  of  yj^  Alraccaba, 
of  the  central  mansion,  is  the  present  polar  star  ;  while  ano- 
ther writer  testifies,  that  the  position  of  7C  ^,  Alraccaba,  of 

the  polar  regions,  was  once  the  same  with  JOJ  3k.  Alpha  in 
Draco  ;  which  a  commentator  would  explain  to  meaa,  that 

p5v  ZL  Alpha  in  Draco  is  only  anoither  name  for  Alraccaba, 
ih  Ursa  Mitior  ;  in  which,  howewr,  he  is  mistaken.     Again, 

K1iang-h(B  says,  thftl  "fc^  ^  Arctums,  in  Bootes,  is  the  divine 
palace  of  the  king  of  heaven  ;  up6n  which  the  commentator 
remaxks,  that  according  to  S5-yin,  who  quotes  the  yUen-shln- 
k'he,  Artturus  is  the  place  where  tie;  sits  to!  give  audience  ; 
while  Sung^eun  $ays,  that  the  seat  referred!  tQ  It  the  divine 
throne.  Further,  tho  lexieogfafpher  addwces  a  passage  to 
say,  that  in  the  hall  of  the  three  priglit  ones,  about  the  con- 
stellation  Hercules,  there  are  fiv^  siar^5,  which  are  C9>lled  juL 

^  3|  the  throne  o€  ihe  five  I'es,  or  Ras  algethi,  and  the 
stars  iti  the  neighbourhood.  Thus,  in  this  acceptation,  the 
word  Te  is  mferely  to  be  understood  as  the  name  of  a  star; 
^hiie,  in  treating  of  the  same,  expressions  arc  employed, 
Vrhich  intimate  that  the  original  meaning  of  Te  is  retained, 
even  when  its  use  is  thui^  varied.     Under  the  sixth  head, 

"K'hang-he  tells  us,  that  J^  Te  is  sometimes  used  for  tha 
hame  of  a  place.  , 

The  following  article  was  written  on  the  subject  of  the  Su^' 

preme  Rul^  by  a  Chinese,  named  ^J'Clii* ^oo  t'heen  sin, 
who  has  recdved  Christian  instrqctioQ. 

^  "  Among  the  most  honourable,  there  is  none  to  be  compar-^ 
ed  with  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and  amidst  those  po^essedof  au«, 
^hority,  there  is  none  equal  to  the  Highest  Potentate-  The 
Supreme  Ruler's  ijiignity  should  be  universally  yener^tedj 
'and  hi$    righteous  dealing  'everywhere   known.     ;Now  in 

'thie  World,  thwe  are  many  who  beaar  the  name  of ^^  iP^ds, 
•(a  number  of  whom  he  enumerates,)  but  these  ape  «rti  difi. 
ferent  from  the  Supreme  Ruler.  With  reference  to  the  vi- 
sible expanse,  men  uae  the  wprd  55  Heaven ;  witfhrespe«t  to 
what  is  oar^ried  on  around  ^s,  they  (employ  the  term  pf 


*  In  the  year  of  the  world  1704,  alpha  in  Draco  was  the  polar  star. 
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the  trueGod  or  spirit  ;*  and  alluding  to  the  universal  Poten- 
tate, they  designate  him  the  J^  »j^  Supreme  Ruler.  The 
Supreme  Ruler  is  incorporeal  and  immaterial ;  before  hea- 
ven, earth,  and  all  things  came  into  being,  the  Supreme 
Ruler  existed  ;    the  great  Lord  and  Gover  nor,  who  created 

and  governs  heaven,  earth,  and  all  thinga,  is  called  _£^^ 

Shang  te,  the  Supreme  Potentate.    But  why  is  he  calldd  ^ 

Te  ?  Some,  say,  that  the  meaning  of  ^  Te,  is  one  who 
governs  ;  and  because  he  presides  over  all  under  heaven, 
therefore  he  is  called  the  Governor  of  the  wotld.     Others  say, 

that  the  idea  to  be  attached  to  'rp*  Te,  is  one  who  judges.^ 
and  he  is  called  the  Supreme  Jud^e,  because  he  justly,  and 
universally,  judges  all  things,  hence  he  is  called  the  Judge* 

The  meaning  of  •fp'  Te  is  thus  two-fold,  but  the  primary  ac- 
ceptation being  that  of  the  Lord  and  Governor  of  all  things, 
he  is  therefore  called  the  Potentate.  But  wliy  is  the  word 
Supreme   prefixed   to   that  of  Ruler  1     We  should  answer, 

that  corrupt  devils  have  no  ^g  efficaciousness,  while  the  Su- 
preme Ruler  is  alone  efficacious,  (in  granting  answers  to 
prayer,)  and  the  word  Supreme  is  attached,  to  shew  His  effi- 
caciousness. All  the  Shins  (or  genii)  are  ignoble,  but  tKe 
Suprems  Ruler  is  alone  honourable  ;  the  word  Supreme 
is  therefore  added,  to  indicate  his  dignity.  Invisible  beings 
in  general  are  without  authority,  and  the  Suprems  Ruler  is 
possessed  of  unlimited  authority  ;  therefore  the  word  Supreme 
is  put  first,  to  indicate  that  he  is  the  head  of  all  authority 
and  power.  In  such  a  being  love  should  exist,  sufficient  to 
benefit  mankind,  and  the  love  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  is  exten- 
sive and  abundant;  in  Him  virtue  should  be  apparent,  calcu- 
lated to  illumine  the  wofld  with  its  glory,  and  the  virtue  of 
the  Supreme  Ruler  ia  exalted  and  resplendent:  in  Him 
there  should  be  wisdom,  adequate  to  instruct  all  generations, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  is  distant  and  long- 
continued  ;  in  Him  there  should  be  power,  sufficient  to  res- 
train the  wills  of  men,  and  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Ruler 
is  undivided  and  unique.  To  his  glory,  nothing  can  be  su- 
peradded, atid  in  his  throne  he  has  no  competitor  ;  hence  he 
is  said  to  be  high  and  exalted  above  all,  while  he  looks  down 
to  contemplate  the  surrounding  world  v  and  when  we  wish  to 

*  The  phrase  i^  [[(^  Chin  shin,  true  God,  is  not  a  Chinese  collo- 
cation,  but  having  beeu  used  by  the  Missionaries,  with  whom  the 
writer  of  the  above  essay  had  been  much  associated,  he  employs  it  out 
of  deference  to  them  ;  and  attaches  to  it,  doubtless,  the  meaning  above 
given. 
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acknowledge  his  greatness,  and  find  thai  tlie  Glorious  Hea- 
vens are  unequal  to  the  comparison,  we  then  use.  the  word 
Supreme,  to  designate  him.  Thus  viewing  it,  and  having 
ill  this  way  illustrated  the  meaning  of  the  words,  we  find 
that  the  appellation  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  most  truly  at- 
taches to  Him,  and  tiie  throne  of  the  Highest  Potentate  most 
assuredly  belongs  to  Him  ;  while  what  the  men  of  this  world 
call  Shins,  are  only  sprites  and  elves,  and  ghosts,  and  hob- 
goblins, which  cannot  afford  protection  and  happiness  to 
men,  nor  be  for  a  moment  compared  to,  or  put  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  the  Supreme  Ruler?  In  the  creation  of 
lieaven  and  earth,  the  sun  and  moon,  hills  and  vallies,  rivers 
and  seas,  we  certainly  perceive  the  wonderful  power  of  the 
Supreme  Ruler ;  in  the  agitating  and  moving  of  the  winds 
and  clouds,  the  rain  and  dew,  the  frost  and  snow,  the  thun- 
der and  lightning,  we  also  see  the  subtile  and  genial  influ- 
ences of  the  Supreme  Ruler  ;  at  his  impulse  the  first  origin 
of  the  superior  principle  of  nature  sprang  into  existence, 
and  the  original  constitution  of  the  inferior  principle  came 
into  being ;  the  first  uniting  and  transforming  of  heaven  a- 
bove,  and  earth  beneath,  with  the  myriad  of  things  scattered 
about,  and  flowing  on  without  intermission,  was  doubtless 
in  consequence  of  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  Supreme 
Ruler,  and  subject  to  the  presiding  government  of  the  Highest 
Potentate.  Thus  in  the  Six  Classics  there  are  many  references 
to  the  Supreme  Ruler ;  such  as,  "  The  sacrifice  corresponding 
to  the  celestial  one  was  offered  to  the  Supreme  Ruler ;"  a- 
gain,  "  Present  a  pure  offering  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  ;"  both 
w4iich  sentences  intimate  the  extreme  of  respect,  with  which 
the  ancients  honoured  the  Highest  Potentate.  Again,  "Lu- 
minously serve  the  Supreme  Ruler,""and  "  respectfully  receive 
(the  decree)  from  the  Supreme  Ruler,"  which  refer  to  the  high 
veneration  in  which  they  held  the  Majesty  of  the  Universe. 
Further,  "  How  glorious  is  the  Supreme  Ruler  !"  and  "  how 
intelligent  is  the  universal  Potentate  !"  referring  to  his  om- 
niscience. Do  not  say,  no  one  hears  me  ;  for  the  Classic 
avers  that"  the  Supreme  Ruler  comes  near  to  you  ;"  do  not  say, 
no  one  sees  me ;  for  the  Classic  again  says, "  the  Supreme  Ru- 
ler is  on  our  right  hand,"  which  phrases  refer  to  his  omnipre- 
sence. The  Classics  also  say, "  that  the  sages  exert  their  in- 
fluence, to  sacrifice  to  the  Supreme  Ruler,"  and  "at  the 
winter  solstice  pay  their  vows  to  Heaven  at  the  round  hil- 
lock;" all  which  means,  that  the  ancient  worthies  honoured 
and  worshipped  the  Supreme  Ruler.  Moreover  he  who  vast- 
ly illumines  the  glorious  heavens,  without  error  or  mis- 
take, is  the  Supreme  Ruler;  he  who  shakes  by  his  wrath 
the  august  heavens,  killing  aad  making  alive  whom  he  will, 
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is  the  Supreme  Ruler.     Besides  which,  the  conferring  happi^ 
ness  on  the  good  and  mi^ry  oa  the  bad,  depan^s  on  the  .ia»- 
spection  and   examdnation  o(  the  S  upreime  Ruler  ;  die  jap-r 
platiding  of  viftne  and  the  punishing  of  vio9ij  rest«  with  tha 
majesty  and  authority  of  the  3'«pre.ne  Raler^  thpjrefore  wiien 
any  one's  mental  -qualities  a^'e  excelleiU  and  clear,  the  SU" 
preme  Ruler  draws  forth  his  mind  and  remoTef  impediments 
out  of  his  way  ■;  so  aiso  when  any  on«'a  views  are  purposely 
confttsed  .and  disturbed,  the  ^upi^cBae  Ruler  takes  away  his 
privileges,  and  deprives  him  of  the  light  he  had ;    the  sending 
down  of  this  encoura^e«Aeiit  lipoma  tliosft  who  need  nourisjh-*- 
ment  in  virtue,  and  the  inflicting  of  this  great  calamity  on 
those  who  Wiili  not  follow  the  right  p^Uii,  &m  severally  the 
ways  in  whidi   the  Supreme  Ruler  warns  and  alanoas  tlie 
men  of  little  miitds.    Ou^t  not  the  people  .of  the  syorld, 
thefefoire,  to  hoiiour   and  worship  the  -Supreme  Ruler,  And 
cogjply  with  the  hea^ven-appointed  way  t      TJius  it  is,   that 
thii  goodman,  in  bolting  interoourse  vwith  maniki|id,  sfeould 
cewatantly-^Etrd  agaitist  idle  wandering  aad  lempty  pleaeur-e  ; 
wliile  tbe  way  in  wiiich  he  venerates  liie  Supreane  RuleF  is, 
by  the  employment  of  correct  .couduct  and  rigid  respect,  lookr 
ing  up  to  Him  $9r  pcotection  ajid  aid,   without  ft  ^Alagle 
thought  «f  ^nsiuGerity  ;  ao  Jtlso  ia  .cotjaimtnioa  with  the  in vir 
si^te  worM,  he  <sho«i4d  p«iipetuai^ly  ufroid  inido^ence  ajad  negr 
lect^  while  ih&  way  in  <wkich  Jie  haeoiui?  i^h@  High  PiOtten^tote 
is  ^by^^e  display  of  i^verential  dregft^  9Sid  Aweiy  kmfdt^  has 
thoughts  perpetually  upoii  Him,  .witl»M)t  §.  fiingU,  «a0saejnt^>s 
indifference.     Ttiis  is  the  way  in  twlijch  ike  gmi  m^n  ^gdbci* 
bits  respect  and  caution,  in   waiting  Cor  He^vieni'js  jblofMflg, 
and  sulwttitting  to  the  inspection  of  the  Supreme  Miod:;  but 
theie  men  of  -^e  world  >do  not  under^t&^ld  .tb^  f tghteQ«iSjQes$ 
of  the  Supreme  Rider,  apd  not  i^en.er*ting  <^«  l^igh  Potea- 
tate,  how  can  tJhey  minutely  enquire  into  hi?  righteoiK!  d«alr 
ings  ?" 

We  add  another  paper  f-rom  '^  n  1^  Cbing  j&  ping, 
on  the  difference  between  the  Supreme  Ruler  and  the  Slitos. 
"The  Suprepi'i  Ruler,  is  tihe  Great  Lord  and  Cro^ernor  of 
heaven  and  earth,  a  distinction  to  which  the  Shtos  cannot 
pretend,  ^^he  Supreme  Ruler  existed  before  4ieaven  «.»d 
earth j  he  is  omniscient  and  omnipotent;  while <hc  my«€id 
of  things  are  the  result  of  his  miraculous  energy.  'I^he^hlnc 
existed  subsequently  to  heaven  and  earth,  and  oan  of  them- 
selves "know  nothing  and  do-nothing,  of  ^hom  wooden  ima^ 
ges  are  the  fit  representatives.  Thus  we  see -a  i»anifesrt  dif- 
ference, and  it  is  hard  to  be  deceived  in  mistaking  one  'for  the 
other.  The  Classics,  in  speaking  of  t4ic  S^upreme  Rwler,  «ay, 
that   "lie  is   gloriously  display^  ^bove ;"  but  wbeo  they 
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%reat  of  the  Kwei  Slitns,  they  are  vague  in  their  expressions, 
*nd  wantin*  in  proof.  B'».fore  the  Gospel  was  handed  down, 
men's  minds  were  much  in  the  dark,  so  that  they,  were  delu- 
ded into  the  balief  of  corrupt  Shins,  and  deceived  by  the  de- 
vil ;  until  they  served  carved  and  molten  images,  without 
knowing  what  they  were  about.  Those  who  sought  for  hap- 
piness, early  and  late  con«3ulted  the  divinations  ;  while  those 
who  were  fond  of  seduction,  knocked  head  at  the  new  and  full 
moon.  Those  who  went  to  extremes  presented  incense  and 
worshipped  Buddha,  continually  borrowing  assistance  from 
the  auns  ;  they  also  observed  fasts  and  abstinences,  giving 
themselves  over  to  the  direction  of  the  priests  ;  thinking  that 
their  merit  was  still  incomplete,  men  sought  to  be  changed  in- 
to demons  and  elves ;  and  eagerly  enquiring  after  the  way 
of  pardon,  every  one  of  them  inclined  to  become  genii  and 
fairies.  Worse  than  this  ;  the  more  extravagant  and  volup- 
tuous, on  a  pretext  of  burning  incense,  merely  went  to  look  at 
the  crowds,  while  the  abandoned  and  licentious  priests  got  up 
meetings  with  the  view  of  entrapping  young  females  ;  suppos- 
ing their  Shins  to  have  the  least  knowledge,  they  could  not  en- 
dure such  things,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  beautifully  adorn- 
ed templef  have  been  converted  into  mere  willow  groves  ;  and 
the  supposed  virtues  or  vices  of  devotees,  have  failed  of  meet- 
ing with  the  expected  rewards  and  punishments.  From  this 
we  may  know,  that  betwixt  heaven  and  earth,  there  is  only 
one  Supreme  Ruler,  and  besides  Him  all  are  corrupt  Shins. 
For  the  Supreme  Ruler  possestes  power  to  renumerate  with- 
out fail,  while  those  depraved  Shins,  with  their  little  arts, 
have  no  ability  to  bring  down  blessings  or  curses  ;  if  we  o- 
bey  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  in  order  to  cultivate  vir- 
tue, we  may  attain  to  the  highest  heaven  and  enjoy  endless 
bliss  ;  bat  if  we  believe  the  delusions  of  vicious  Shins,  and 
act  accordingly,  we  shall  find  it  diffi  -ult  to  escape  the  lowest 
hell,  where  we  shalL  suiFer  torment   without  end.     I   have 

heard,  that  in  the  2d  year  of  He,  the  duke  of  Ijoo,  the  ^j^  lares 
rustici  of  the  city  of  P6,  were  involved  in  calamity  :  now 
what  are  the^  lares  but  Shins  ?  and  if  it  was  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  exempt  the  lares  of  P6  from  trouble,  how  could  theie 
again  protect  the  black-haired  people,  and  deliver  them  from 
woe?  The  good  man, on  reading  this,  may  know  that  the 
Shins  have  no  knowledge,  and  are  destitute  of  power  ;  from 
which  we  may  infer  the  duty  of  worshipping  the  Supreme 
Ruler  alone.  I  will  therefore  add  aline  of  poetry  ;  When 
the  Supreme  Ruler  vouchsafes  his  presence,  do  not  blind 
yourself  to  his  glories;  when  depraved  Shins  delude  you, 
do  not  fall  into  their   malpractices;  if  for   one   day    rou  do 
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XVickednesa,  a  hundred  punishments  will  be  inflicted  on  yoii  '; 
sttrn  and  severe,  heaven's  mirror  is  here.  Again  I  would 
offer  a  couplet,  Virtue  is  followed  by  blessings,  and  vice  4)y 
curses ;  Heaven's  ways  are  thus  illustrated,  without  the  slight- 
est mistake;  therefore  worship  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and  act 
according  to  the  proper  rites,  when  he  will  protect  and  con- 
fer on  you  endless  happiness." 

in  reviewing  what  has  been  adduced  from  C  hinese  authors, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  or  God,  we  find  that  the 
ideas  elicited  may  be  distributed  under  the  following  headi : 
-  V.  His  existence  is  argued  (p.  185)  from  the  expression  of 
the  Book  of  Od6s,  "  that  the  spirit  of  Wan-wang  was  long 
after  his  death,  ascending  and  descending  in  the  presence  of 
the!  Silpreme,  Which  could  not  have  been  true,  unless  the  Su- 
preme Ruler  were  himself  in  existence,  and  maintained  his 
throne  in  heeiven.'*  ^^^^  ^     ,  : 

2.  His  incorporeality  is  alluded  to  (p.  247),  where  the  com- 
mentator on  the  Ohow-le  says,  that  when  the  Emperor  of* 
fered  a  pure  sacrifice  to  the  Supreme,  no  object  was  pointed 
at  on  the  occasion,  but  it  was  merely  intended  to  refer  to 
the  Lord  and  Governor  of  the  high  Heavens. 

3.  The  mind  of  the  Supreme  is  distinctly  recognized  (p. 
209)  as  inspecting  the  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind. 

4.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  jf(^  spiritual  and  intelligent  being, 

(p.  156),  that  cannot  be  deceived  (p.  157)  ;  his  |^  spirit 
is  supposed  to  be  extensively  pervading  (p.  254);  while  the 

Supreme  Ruler  if  twice  spoken  of  (page  231)  as  5^  J^S  W 
the  spiritual  part  of  heaven :  and  (on  p.  222)  the  spirit  of 
the  Supreme  Ruler  is  said  to  smell  the  sweet  savour  of  the 
sacrifices  offered  to  him.  - 

'  5.  His  glory  and  majesty  are  referred  to  (p.  219,  twice) 
where  he  is  said  to  shine  gloriously;  while  (p.  242)  the  splen- 
dour and  purity,  the  elevation  and  expansion  of  his  energies , 
are  spoken  of  as  peculiarly  indicated,  when  the  word  Supreme 
Ruler  is  used.  The  phrase,  that  High  Imperial  One,  (p.  45) 
most  honourable  and  without  compare,  will  be  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  our  readers  ;  while  the  ascription  of  praise  to 
that  Majestic  One  (page  219)  the  Supreme  Ruler,  highly  ex- 
alted and  dwelling  on  high  (p.  219),  may  remind  us  of  the 
inspired  language  of  Isaiah,  Ivii.  15.  regarding  "  the  high 
and  lofty  One,  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  and  dwelleth  in  the 
high andholy  place." 

6.  The  lupremacy  of  the  celestial  Potentate  is  distinctly 
recognized  (p.  219),  where  is  he  called  the  Lord  and  Ruler  of 
Heaven,  and  (p.  247)  the  Lord  and  Governor  of  the  three 
powers  of  naturcj  managing  the  frame- work  and  axle-tree 
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of  the  universe  ;  he  alio  (p,  223)  is  the  Governor  among  the 
eations^  far  elevated  abov«  kings  (p..  233),  who  are  all  subject 
to  his  sway,  yea  emperors  (p.  249)  are  under  bis  inspection.; 
7.  The. decrees  of  the  Supreme,  by  whom  kings  reign  and 
princes  decree  justice,  are  very  frequently  referred  to  ;  it  is  he 
that  decrees  (pi  221)  the  empire  to  whom  he  will  :  upon 
him  depends  the  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties  (pages  207,  211, 
212,217,  218,  225);  good  rulers  are  said  (p.  208,  251)  intelli- 
gently to  receive  his  decree,  amongst  whom  Wan-wang  and 
Wob-wang  (p.  216)  are  specified,  who  respectfully  (p.  211)  ac- 
cepted of  the  appojnlrneiit.  His  decree  is  spoken  of  (p.  212) 
as  capable  of  being  traced  and  understood,  and  when  once 
ascertained,  the  ancient  worthies  (p.  211,  212)  did  not  dare  to 
set  it  aside  ;  for  the  Supreme  Ruler  wat  such  an  object  of 
dreb,d  (p.  208),  that  they  never  ventured  to  contravene  his 
cpraihands.  The  tendency  of  the  divine  decree  was  sorae^; 
times  (p.  212)  indicated  by  prognostications ;  nevertheless  it 
was  said  (p.  209,  210)  not  ta  be  invariable  in  favour  of  one 
family,  biit  mainly  depended  on  the  conduct  of  individual  ru- 
lers ;  the  decree,  therefore,  appointing  any  particular  race  to 
the  throne  (p.  214)  was  not  to  be  too  confidently  relied  on,  be- 
cause the  Supreme  Ruler  somctinies  (p.  213)  changed  his  de-  * 
crec,  and  appoined  another  sovereij^  in  the  stead  of  an  op- 
pressive tyrant ;  while  he  was  occasionally  (p.  204)  angry  with 
monarchs,  and  deprived  them  of  their  thrones.  It  being  under- 
s|)bd'itherefore.  that  the  Supreme  Ruler  (p.  219,  220)  patro- 
nized'certain  families  as  rulers^  and  favoured  certain  mo- 
^archis  (p.  2t04)  by  giving  them  the  throne  ;  the  decree  of  tl^e 
Highest  Potentate  was  supposed  (p.  249)  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
present  Tartar  dynasty,  and  the  Supreme  Ruler  is  imagined^ 
(p.  249)  to  have  adopted  Shun-ch^,  the  founder  of  the  Man- 
chow  race  of  rulers,  as  his  son.  The  glorious  will  of  the  Su- 
preme Ruler  (p.  215,  216)  is. said  to  be  promoted  by  a  virtu- 
ous prince,  by  which  means  he  may  shew  the  people,  in  a 
most  evident  manner,  that  he  is  chosen  by  the  Supreme  to 
rule  over  the  empire. 

.8.  The.  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  is  evidenced  by 
his  conferring  (p.  208,  209,  223)  the  just  Medium,  or  a  virtu- 
ous nature,  on  mankind ;  wl^ile  he  is  said  to  give  (p.  226)  a 
plentiful  harvest,  to  confer  prosperity  (p.  210)  on  empires,  and 
to  aid  and  assist  the  patriotic  (p.  219)  in  their  efforts. 

.9.  The  work  of  creation  is  his,  riot  as  a  subordinate,  but  as 
the  principal,  for  he  is  said  (p.  209)  to  have  transformed  and 
produced  the  myriad  of  things.     See  under  article  28. 

10.,  Providence  is  alike  ascribed  to  him,  for  he  is  described 
(p.  219,^.220);  as  looking  down  on  this  lower  world  ;  while  the 
rewarding  of  goodness  and  the  blaming  of  faults,  rests  (p.  209)> 
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in  every  case  with  the  inspection  of  the  Supreme  ;  he  observe* 
and  rewards  (p.  222)  sincerity  ;  he  takes  notice  (p.  216)' 
of  human  faults  ;  he  disapproves  of  vice  (p.  211)  and  pun* 
ishes  it ;  the  fragrance  of  virtue  ia  perceived  (p.  213.  ,215. 
222)  by  the  Supreme  ;  and  he  is  influenced  (p.  214)  by  vir~ 
tuous  conduct ;  while  the  tyrant  Chow  (p.  210)  is  punished 
for  setting  aside  his  worship.  He  sometimes  withholds  hi» 
protection,  (p.  214)  and  sends  down  calamities,  cutting  off  (p. 
215)  thrones  and  dynasties ;  though  these  calamities,  brought 
on  men,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  him  (p.  224),  so  much  as  ta 
the  vices  of  wicked  rulers  j  in  such  instances,  the  Supreme 
Ruler  sometimes  (p.  224)  refuses  to  assist  men  on  account  of 
their  wickedness,  and  will  not  even  exempt  sovereigns  (p.^ 
225)  from  the  general  calamity,  nor  afford  them  room  for  es- 
cape (p.  225),  nor  estimate  (p.  225)  the  devotedness  of  hi» 
worshippers,  when  he  reverses  his  usual  procaedings  (p.  223), 
and  brings  down  calamities  on  mankind. 

11.  With  regard  to  the  sacrifices  and  services  to  be  paid  to 
the  Supreme  Ruler,  we  find  that  sacrifices  (p.  242,  243,  247) 
were  to  be  offered  to  him  generally  ;  but  the  especial  offer- 
ing due  to  him  was  that  presented  at  the  border  of  the  coun- 
try, or  the  $|J  keaou  sacrifice,  (p.  204,  211,  230,  247,  249 
tbreje  times)  which  has  been  also  called  the  celestial  sacri. 
flee,  on  account  of  its  being  peculiarly  appropriated  to  Hea- 
ven ;  we  sometimes  find  both  the  ^  keaou  and  ^  shay, 
or  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  sacrifices,  presented  to  him, 
(p.  204,  205, 251,)  when  the  Chinese  chose  to  recognize  the 
Ruling  Power  under  the  dual   form,  as   heaven   and   earth; 

further  the  ^§  luy,  or  corresponding  sacrifice  (p.  227. 243)  was 
sometimes  presented  to  the  Supreme  Ruler,  when  they  had 
occasion  to  sacrifice  to  him  at  an  unusual  time ;  at  which  time, 
it  not  being  customary  to  offer  the  celestial  sacrifice,  they 
presented  one  corresponding  thereto  ;  again,  the  offering 
presented  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  was  called  (242  twice,  247) 

]^  yin,  a  pure  sacrifice,  and  (p.  241, 242)  a  great  sacrifice  ; 
a  burnt-offering  (p.  232)  was  also  especially  presented  to  the 
Supreme  Ruler  ;  while  the  sacrifices  offered  to  him  were  oc- 
casionally preceded  (p.  249)  by  sei vices  of  minor  impor- 
tance, in  order  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  more  solemn  servi- 
ces, and  to  proceed  step  by  step  to  the  higher  and  more  im- 
portant duty  ;  the  Supreme  Ruler  was  supposed  to  be  pacified 
(p.  222,  250)  by  such  sacrifices,  and  to  enjoy  (p.  212)  the  ser- 
vices of  the  good  :  he  is  said  to  have  accepted  of  sacrifices  (p. 
228)  when  every  ceremony  was  in  perfect  order  ;  boiled  flesh 
(p.  233)  was  occasionally  presented  to  him  ;  and  the  sages  sa- 
crificed (p.  234)  to  the  Supreme  Ruler,  in  order  to  acknow- 
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ledge  his  favours  ;  he  was  prayed  to  (p.  65,  228)  for  graia  ; 
Wan-waiig  is  said  to  have  served  the  Supreme  Ruler  (p.  219) 
in  an  intelligent  manner  ;  indeed  it  was  the  peculiar  busi- 
ness of  the  emperor  to  serve  (p.  232)  the  Supreme  Ruler; 
intelligent  kings  (p.  232)  are  said  to  have  attended  to  this  du- 
ty; and  the  most  ill-favoured  person,  (p.  207)  after  having  pro- 
perly prepared  himself  by  fasting  and  bathing,  was  consider- 
ed eligible  to  serve  the  Supreme ;  clever  men  (p.  215,  216) 
honoured  the  Supreme ;  respect  towards  the  Supreme  Ru- 
ler (p.  227)  was  required  from  all ;  and  he  was  not  to  be 
served  (p.  11)2)  with  common  feelings,  nor  (p.  103)  with 
common  things  ;  music  was  among  the  requisites  (p,  233 
twice)  to  be  employed  in  serving  the  Supreme  ;  and  the  Su- 
preme Ruler  is  invited  (p.  249)  to  partake  of  the  sacrifices  of- 
fered. 

12.  As  the  results  of  such  sacrifices,  we  are  told,  that  the 
Supreme  Ruler  sometimes  vouchsafed  his  presence,  see 
page  249  ;  and  that  he  so  regarded  with  favour  a  lady,  who 
worshipped  him  with  sincerity,  as  to  cause  her  miraculously 
to  conceive  and  bring  forth  a  son,   see  page  226. 

13.  The  Supreme  Ruler  is  appealed  to,  on  the  taking  of  an 
oath,  see  page  241 ;  while  the  people  curse  before  him,  see 
page  156. 

14.  He  is  supposed  to  be  gratified  by  the  putting  to  death 
of  hypocritical  worshippers,  see  page  156. 

15.  The  Taouists  say,  that  he  sent  a  priest  of  Taou  to 
the  Great  Yu,  in  order  to  teach  him  how  to  drain  off  the  wa- 
ters of  the  delugee,  see  page  248. 

16.  Human  rulers  are  required  to  assist  the  Supreme  Ruler 
in  governing  mankind,  see  page  206  twice  ;  and  while  acting 
thus  they  are  said  to  be  carrying  out  his  authority,  see  p.  213. 

17.  The  word  Supreme  Ruler  is  sometimes  considered  as 
synonymous  with  Heaven,  and  the  one  word  is  explained 
by  the  other  in  K'hang-he ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  reference 
is  in  such  cases  to  the  ruling  power  above,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  say,  that  the  Heavens  do 
rule ;  the  terms  are  also  used  interchangeably,  in  the  sense 
of  rewarding  the  good  and  punishing  the  bad,  see  page  210  ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  celestial  decrees,  which  determme  the 
rise  and  fall  of  empires,  see  211  :  but  an  ancient  author  tells 
ns,  that  Heaven  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  Glorious  Heavens,  (see  page  242)  ;  while  a  later 
writer,  who  had  seen  the  books  of  Christians,  says,  that  to 
refrain  from  adoring  the  heavens,  which  lie  partly  to  the  east 
and  partly  to  the  west,  and  not  to  honour  the  earth,  which  is- 
trod  under  our  feet,  while  we  worship  the  Supreme  Ruler,  is 
reason^tble,  see  page  253  ;  we  meet  with  frequent  instances, 
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moreover,  of  their  anxiety  to  nltflte  clear  the  drsljnctipn  be>- 
tween  the  canopy  of  heaven  iiidt  thfe  Supreiiae  Poteiiiate  ^ 
which  we  shall  see  more  particula'riy,  when  we  come  to  tt^at 

oif  the  v^ord  »|^  te,  Ituier. 

1^.  Hurnah  ancestoi^a  are  somedmes"  associated   with   thd' 
Suprenie  Ruler  in  acts  oif  Worship,   see  pages'  230,  231 ;  but 
"^the  idfea!  intended  t!6  bit  conveyed  bythis'  ceremony  is,  th£|.t 
as  thft  Siipreiii^  iftiuier  is  the  origin  of  all   thihg^,  so  humah' 
ancestor^  and  parents  ate  the  more  imniediate  authors  oi  oUr- 
beiW,  arid  they  may  tliereiore  be  as'sociaied  together,  in  .ac- 
knowledging the  soiirce  frorii  which  we  sprang.       It  will   of 
cotirse  bfe  understood,  that  we  are  not  here'  pleading  for  the 
practice,  biit  only  endeavouring  to  account  for    the  adoption 
of  it  by  the  Chinesfe,  with  whom  the  worship  of  ancestors 
holds  so  hisjh  a  place.      Still  we  are  far  from  believing  that" 
eVen  th6  Chinese  considered  huniah  aiices'tprs  to  be  on  a   p^r: 
With  the  author  of  all,  though  they  did    improperly  associate 
therii  ill  sacrifice  :  while  the  practice  was   ihstituted  mainly^ 
with  reference  to  the  cas6  o(  How-tseih,  who  was  suppbied; 
to  be  miraculously  conceived^  and  of  ceiestiatprigin.     , 

191  Human  rulers  are  also  viewed  as.'  corresponding  ta 
the  Siifrretne  Ruler,  in  view  of  their  supircinacy  over  the  af- 
fairs of  the  empire,  as  the  Highest  Potentate  is  supreme  over 
the  universe.  See  page  204,  four  times,  arid  page  ^18.  Hu- 
man rulers  are  also  ranked  with  the  Supreriic,  with  refereilc<B 
to  their  virtue,  in  consequence  of  which  they  obtain  universal 
rule.  See  page  210,  tw'ice. 

20.  With  regard  to  the  arrangement  in  which  we  find  the 
Supreme  Riuler  placed,  we  may  observe,  that  the  Chinese 
gefjeraUy  put  the  Highest  Potentate  first,  and  then  the  Shlii^ 
of  heaven  and  earth,  with  the  manes  of  ancestors  ;  seepage 
54,  tWice,  210,  ahd  227, 228,  fiiit  two  cases  are  met  with, 
iliwhiph  the  Shirisi  aire  put  before  the  Su|)reme  Ruler,  see 
jiage  77,  where  it  is  done  to  prevent  the  reaider  falling  into 
amistetke,  by  supposiiig  that  the  jtwei  SHins  were  the  spi- 
rits of  the  SupremeRuler  ;  so  also  in  page  229,  the  like  in-^ 

vehetl  arrangement  is  Qhseryed,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  cli- 

matr  from  the  less  to  the  greaier. 

21:  Oiie  Chinese  a!uihof  says,  that  the  Supreme  Riiler  is 

ifot  tb  be  confoUndeid  with  the  itnages  found  in  the  temples, 

e'eepag^  18^,  Wh/chafe  the  inventions  of  later  ages,' and  Were 

notlmoWn  at  ttie  Cohfucian  pen^ 
J£2^/ Jilkie'  w^^^  had  met  with  Christian  boojks, 

^t&plainb^thiit  IJuropeansj'h'avc  borrowed  the  idea  of  the  Sii- 

p-^tni^lRuler  from  the' Six  Classics,  and  yet  abuse  the  reli- 
gioh^g'of  Chih'a:,  see  pa^e253.    From  which  we  infer,  that 
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the  Chinese  literati  find  no  fault  with  the  justness  of  the  eS« 
pressioQ,  but  only  complain  of  our  borrowing  it  from  them  ; 
as  if  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  stored 
"which  the  language  contains.  '  ' 

23.  The  titties  given  to  the  Supreme  Ruler,  in  various  parts 
of  the  preceding  f^ges,  shew  the  estimation  in  which  the  Chi- 
nese hell^' that  august  Beiag.  The  most  .commo)i,  and  most 
ancient,  as  it  occurs  iii  the  Book  of  Odes,  is  ^L  ^  _£*  *^  thp 
Suprenxe  B^uler  of  the  Glorious  Heavens  ;  tmi  title  is  not  to 
be  considered  as   the  name  pf  anoth«r  God,  like  the  ^^  ^^ 

r.  *l^  Heuen  I'heen  shang  te,  pf  the  Taou  tect;  but  as  ano- 
ther way  of  expressing  the  namei  of  the  same  being,  who 
alone  can  read  the  heart,  and  estimate  and  reward  the  devo- 
tions of  mankind,  see  page  65.  During  a  severe  drought,  al- 
so, when  the  people  trembled,  as  if  the  thunders  rattled  over 
their  heads,  and  when  the  poor  remnant  of  the  Chow  race 
were  almost  put  off  to  a  man,  the  emperor  ascribed  the  deso- 
lating scourge  to  th«  vengeance  of  the  ^^^  _|^*i^  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  Glorious  Heavens,  who  haa  not  even  cxempti^d 
t^l^  inpnarch  from  the  universal  calamity  ;  Seuen-wang,  the 
thien  ruling  prince,  haying  appealed  to  the  spirits  of  the  for- 
mer dukeis  in.  via.in,  applied  at  last  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  Glorious  Heavens,  tb  grant  him  a  method  of  escape.  See 
page  225.  In  the  ppmmentary  to  the  Chow -le,  we  have  a 
long  dissertg'iion  pi|  the  title  in  question,  where  the  writer 
says,  that  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Glorious  Heavens  con*- 
trols  nature  and  its  elements,  that  his  throne  is  on  high,  and 
that  to  him  divine  honours  must  be  offered,  while  he  is  not  to 
he  confounded  with  Heaven  on  the  one  hand,  nor  with  the 
deities  presiding  over  the  five  elements  on  the  other.  See 
page  242,  243.    This  was  also  the  title  that  the  emperor 


Shun  is  said   to  have  devised  for  the  Lord  and  Governor  of 


all,  see  page  248.    Another  very  ancient  title,  is  that  of  ^ 

P  op  Hwang  sban^  (,e,  tl^f  august  Supreme  Ruler,  who  ori- 
ginally ponferr?,d  thQ  just  medium,  or  a  virtuous  nature,  on 
niankind,  see  page  208  •,  and  regarding  whom  it  is  said  that 
^.e'  retributions'  of  TProyidence  are  tha  doings  of  this  august 
Si^preine  ^uler^  se^  pa^e  217.  But  this  is  not  to  be  consi^oi^- 
ed'as  me  title  of  ahbth^r  deity,  no  more  than  Jehovah  B.lor 
hini,  Qi.  the  Lord  Cfo^d,  Q,nght  to  be  looked  upon  s^s  a  separate 
Jly^nity.  frpm  iSroliim,  Qr  Gpd,  u^ed  alone,  when  met  Syith  in 
^hQ  Hebrew  Scripture?.    A  third  title  is,  that  of  ^  5?  _t 

^  Hwang  t'hSen  Shang  te,  met  with  in  the  Shoo-king, 
where  Imperial  Heaven's  Supreme  Ruler,  is  spoken  as  ohang- 
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mg  the  decrcf^  in  favour  of  his  chief  son,  ths  emperor  of  the  Yin 
dynasty,  and  appointing  over  the  empire  the  house  of  Chow, 
which  had  then  attained  universal  rule.  Here  it  is  evident, 
also,  that  the  sama  Supreme  Potentate  is  referred  to,  by 
whom  alone  kings  reign,  and  prince's  decree  justice.  In  the 
Book  of  Riles,  we  meet  with  a  passage,  where  the  people  are 

commanded  to  exert  their  utmost  strength  to  serve  ^  ^^  _£, 

f^  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Impsrial  Heavens,  in  order  to 
pray  for  blessings  on  the  land.    See  page  227.    A  fourth  title 

is,  the  @B  ^  _L  ^  M'"g  chaou  Shang  t^,  the  bright  and 
glorious  Supreme  Ruler,  who  gives  the  people  a  plentiful  har- 
vest, which  they  receive  as  his  bright  gift,  see  page  225.  A 
fifth  title  is    that  supposed  to  be  ascribed  by  Shun    to  the 

Lord  and  Governor  of  all,  when  he  called  him  ^  ^  /C  *^ 
the  Great  God  and  Lord  of  Heaven,  see  page  248 ;  and  last- 
ly, that  adopted  by  a  European  writer  in  Chinese,  ^^  J^ 

*^  the  Supreme  God  and  Lord  of  Heaven.  See  page  256. 
in  none  of  which  do  we  discern  any  trace  of  the  adoring 
different  and  separate  divinities  under  these  various  titles,  but 
perceive  that  it  is  the  title  of  one  and  the  same  Supreme  God, 

24.  We  add  one  extract  to  shew  that  the  word  _£^  'j^ 
Shang  te  is  capable  of  assuming  the  plural  form,  which  some 
have  affected  to  doubt.    For  in  one  of  the  Classics  of  the 

sect  of  Taou,  we  meet  with  the  phrase  f^  5^  JQ  ^  all  the 
Supreme  Rulers  of  the  various  heavens,  see  page  247;  of 
these  heavens,  the  Taouists  suppose,  that  there  are  thirty-three, 
with  a  separate  divinity  over  each,  who,  being  supreme  in  his 
own  department,  is  called  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  that  heaven. 

25.  One  instance  occurs  in  which  the  word  Supreme  Ruler 
is  applied  to  a  human  ruler,  but  that  is  in  the  sense  of  an  au- 
tocrat, who  exercises  despotic  sway  on  earth,  as  the  Supreme 
Ruler  governs  universal  nature,  and  keeps  all  beneath  his 
sway.     See  page  217. 

26.  A  single  instance  is  found  of  the  CKinese  speaking  dis- 
paragingly of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  when  they  consider  him  in 
the  light  of  the  author  of  evil ;  but  the  writer  even  ther© 
checks  and  corrects  himself,  ascribing  all  goodness  to  him  as 
its  author,  and  all  wickedness  to  man,  see  p.  223.  Would  that 
we  could  say  as  much  of  western  writers. 

27.  T^representation  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  enthroned  in 
heaven,  and  the  spirits  of  the  just;  according  to  the  Chinese 
ideas,  ascending  and  descending  in  his  presence,  demands 
our  particular  attention,  see  page  218,  251.  Sec  also  1 
xxu.  19.  Job.  i,  6.  i 
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28.  Mistakes  are  anticipated,  and  sought  to  be  corrected,  by 
the  Chinese  commentators  on  the  classics,  who  supposing  it 
possible  that  such  misapprehensions  may  arise,  tell  us  dis- 
tinctly, that  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  3[  ^  five 
rulers,   presiding  over  the  elements,   are  synonymous    with 

J[^*^the  Supreme  Ruler ;  that  it  is  wron^  also  to  think 
that  the  Supreme  Ruler  is  unequal  to  the  five  rulers  :  fur- 
ther tliey  decry  the  idea,  that  the  Supreme  Ruler  is  identical 
with  Heaven,  or  that  he  is  at  all  inferior  to  Heaven,  but  the 
One  Supreme  Lord  and  Governor  of  all.  S^e  pages  242,  243. 
Thus  out  of  175  instances  in  which  the  word  Shang-te 
is  used,  in  the  Chinese  classics,  only  one  refers  to  human 
rulers,  and  ail  the  rest  to  the  Suprems  Ruler;  and  in  only 
one  instances  of  the  latter  class  is  any  thing  said  complaining- 
ly  or  disparagin  ^ly  of  the  Highest  Potentate  ;  which  querulou« 
expression  is,  however,  immediately  suppressed,  and  the  op- 
posite view  gfven.  In  no  case  do  we  find  Shang-te  exhibited 
under  any  figurative  representations  ;  indeed,  we  arc  warned 
against  confounding  him  with  the  images  in  the  temples  ; 
while  the  Suprems  Ruler  is  declared,  a^ain  and  again,  to  be 
distinct  from  the  visible  heavens.  W-i  need  scarcely  add,  that 
no  intimation  is  given  us,  in  all  the  Chinese  classics  of  any 
thing  like  the  voluptuous  character  which  is  attributed  to  the 
Jupiter  ofthe  Greeks  being  ascrib'^d  him  who  is  Supreme  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Chinese;  nobody,  parts,  or  passions  being 
assigned  to  him;  and  the  main  idea  attached  to  the  Shang-te, 
being  that  of  universal  supremacy,  uncontrollable  power,  jus- 
tice, glory,  majesty,  and  dominion.  He  has  neither  wife  nor 
children,  unless  we  except  the  in3tance  of  the  emperor  of  the 
Yin  dynasty  being  spoken  of  metaphorically  as  his  chief  son. 
H«  is  sometimes  alluded  to  as  synonymous  with  Heaven,  on 
account  of  his  elevation,  and  the  ovsr-shadowing  protection  he 
afibrds  ;  and  is  sometimes  associated  with  the  autocrats  of 
earth,  ia  allusion  to  ihair  universally  presiding  over  the  em- 
pire ;but  we  arc  distinctly  infor.ued,  that  he  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  all  th3se.  Such  is  th^  view  given  us,  in  the  Chi- 
nese classics,  of  the  Supre4iie  Ruler  ;  the  luperstitious  of 
later  ages  have  gradually  coirupted  the  ori:»inal  idea  attached 
to  Shang-te,  and  applied  the  name,  with  various  additions,  to 
different  deities,  the  creatures  of  their  own  imaginations,  to 
whom  they  have  erected  templeSj  dedicated  images,  and  ap- 
pointed birth  and  feast  days  ;  but  these  are  as  different  from 
him  whom  the  ancients  worship|)ed  under  the  title  of  the 
Supreme  Ruler,  as  the  Jore  of  the  western  world  is  from 
Jehovah,  the  God  and  Father  of  all,  from  whom  the  nam'5 
of  the  fabled  father  of  gods   and  men^  is  probably  dsrived, 
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We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  word  »^  1*4, 
Ruler,  which  the  attentive  reader  will  have  seen  is.  in  a  num-' 
her  of  instances,  used  iaterchangeably  with  Shan^-te,  the 
Supreme  Ruler,  in  the  extracts  given  throughout  the  prece- 
ding pages  :  thus  we  find,  • 

29.  That  '1^  Tc,  Ruler,  or,  as  we  are  compelled  to  rcn  der 
it,  God,  is  designated  the  Supreme  and  undivided  One,  the 
Infinite  Extreme,  the  First  Beginning,  who  constituted  hea- 
ven and  earth,  produced  light  and  darkness,  brought  about 
the  four  seasons,  and  appointed  the  Kwci  Shins  ;  he  existed 
before  the  powers  of  nature  were  divided,  arid  before  the  my- 
riad of  things  were  produced  ;  thus  wonderful  was  the  Su- 
preme One.  Sec  page  82,  83,  84.  Te,  the  (Supreme)  Ruler, 
or  God,  is  spoken  of  as  causing  things  to  issuj  forth, 
page  234 ;  all  things  are  said  to  have  come  orij^inally  frem 
him,. page  231,  and  the  celestial  sacrifice  is  offered  to  him,  as 
referring  with  gratitude  to  him  as  the  origin  of  all  things, 
page  231 ;  it  is  he  that  animates  the  issuings  forth  of  nature's 
springs,  page  233,  and  encourages  their  revertings,  page  233  ; 
he  produces  and  completes  the  myriad  of  things,  p^e  233, 
and  causes  the  energies  of  nature  to  bud  forth  and  move  on, 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  ;  his  outgoings  and  incomings  are 
illustrated  by  the  goings  forth  and  returniugs  of  nature,  pageV 
235,  237 ;  his  adjustings  are  seen  in  nature's  adjiistin^s,  p.  237  ; 
he  is  displayed  in  nature^s  displays,  p.  237  ;  he  superintends  the 
whole  nourishing  of  nature,  page  237,  and  governs  this  uni- 
versal fabric,  see  page  237  ;  the  contentions  of  nature  are  of 
his  creating,  page  228  ;  he  causes  things  to  revert  to  their 
proper  place,  pa^e  228,  and  manages  the  completion  of  all, 
see  page  228.     From  all  which  quotations  from  the  Confucian 

classics  we  gather,  that  ^  Te,  God,  is  the  author  of  being, 
the  source  of  existence,   and  the   great  founder  of  all.     The 

principal    classic  of  the  sect  of  Taou  also  says,  that   *|^ 
Te,  God,  is  the  beginning  of  all  things.   See  page  246. 

30.  Te,  or  God,  is  said  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  invisible 
world,  to  whom  departed  spirits  pray  with  acceptance,  see 
page  145  ;  and  the  spirit  of  Wan-wangis  said  to  assend  and 
descend,  in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme,  where  he  shines 
brightly  in  the  realms  above,  see  page  185,  218.  He  is  thus 
represented  as  the  Divine  Majesty  of  the  Heavens,  ruling  over 
the  armies  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

31.  Te,  or  God,  is  set  forth  as  the  supreme  disposer  of 
the  fate  of  princes  ;  it  was  he  that  appointed  T'hang  to  rule 
over  the  empire,  on  account  of  his  virtue,  page  227  ;  for  he 
raises  up  virtuous  sovereigns,  page  220,  while  he  conducts 
intelligsnt  princes  to  the  throne,  page  220.      It  is  his  decree 
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that  appoints  the  empire  to  any  one,  page  218,225;  his  de- 
€reei  are  not  to  be  opposed,  puge  227  ;  and  his  protection  is 
necessary  to  the  retention  of  the  sceptre,  page  249  ;  hence 
rulers  must  be  obedient  to  Him,  page  157.  Sec  alto  under 
article  7,  of  this  arrangement. 

32.  Te,  is  repregented  as  the  God  of  Providence,  for  he 
appoints  corn  for  the  universal  nourishment  of  living  things, 
page  225;  and  sends  down  his  inflictions ,  page  213  ;  he  con- 
fers favours,  page  157,  and  approves  of  the  virtuous,  page  213; 
his  dealings  are  spoken  of  as  the  Divine  dispensations,  page 
213;  and  his  blessing  being  obtained,  may  be  handed  down 

.to  posterity,  page  231 ;  he  regulates  the  mind  of  the  virtuous, 
^page  22C  ;  and  is  supposed  by  the  present  imperial  family  to 
have  conferred  the  name  of  Ghio-ro  on  the  reigning  Tartar 
race,  page  249;  but  his  laws  must  be  followed  out,  in  order 
to  attain  perfection,  page  221.  See  under  article  10,  of  the 
present  arrangement. 

33.  *(^  Te,  God,  is  represented  as  speaking  to  Waii-wang, 
guarding  him  against  selfishness,  urging  him  to  virtue,  and 
giving  him  directions  regarding  his  conduct,  see  page  221. 
In  what  way  the"  Chinese  suppose  the  Divine  Being  to  have 
communicated  his  will  to  the  monarch  in  question  does  not 
appear,  neither  is  it  material ;  all  we  wish  to  argue  from  it  is, 
that  the  idea  of  the  Ruler  of  Htaven  conveying  his  wishes 
to  rulers  on  earth  is  not  strange  to  the  Chinese,  while  it  as- 
signs an  identity  and  personality  to  that  Being,  which  is  not 
embodied  in  the  vague  notion  of  Heaven,  or  Nature,  Provi- 
dence, or  an  undefintd  Power. 

34.  A  modern  Chinese  w:ritcr  tells  us,  that  the  ancient 
sages  constantly   alluded  to  Heaven,  under  the  designation 

of  ^  the  (Supreme)  Ruler,  in  order   to  over-awe,  and  in- 
struct mankind,  see  page  251.     Thus  we  find  the   ^(Su- 
'  preme)  Ruler  is  regarded  with  the  veneration  with  which  the 
Chinese  generally  contemplate   Heaven,   and   honoured  with 

the  JlJ  celestial  sacrifice,  see  page  81,  230.  In  sacrificing  to 
him,  the  victim  was  to  be  kept  up  in  the  stall  for  three 
months,  page  231  ;  the  main  thing  to  be  observed,  however, 
in  sacrificing  to  him,  was  sincerity^  page  233,  and  intelligence 
page  205,  while  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed  in  the  illus- 
trious hall,  page  233.  His  worship  was  considered  fortunate, 
or  a'  source  of  bliss,  page  233.  See  also  article  11 ,  of  the  pre- 
sent arrangement.  ;' 

35.  The  Chinese  afford  us  some  eiplanations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ^  Te  alone,  as  they  do  on  the  phrase  J^  "^  Shang-te, 
'in  combination.  Thus  they  say,  the  classics  sometimes  speak 
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of  ^  Heaven,  and  sometimes  of'jp'  its  Ruler.  From 
which  we  are  to  understand,  they  say,  that  when  allusion  is 
made  to  the  protecting  influence  which  overshadows  man- 
kind, the  word  Heaven  is  used,  page  214 ;  or  when  they  speak 
of  the  visible  canopy  over  our  heads,  and  the  awe  which  it 
inspires,  they  employ  the  word  Heaven,  see  page  217  ;  or 
when  allusion  is  made  to  the  form  and  substance  of  the  body 
of  Heaven,  they  use  the  sanre  term,  see  page  24.2;  for  Heaven, 
they  continue,  is  the  general  appellation  for  the  original  influ- 
ences of  nature,  see   page  242 ;   but  that,  when  reference  is 

made  to  the  Lord  of  all,  the  word  *i^  (Supreme)  Ruler   is 

used,  sec  pages  214,  2ir,  242,  243  ;  for  •^ Te   is  ^jt,^ 

^  the  Lord  and  Governor  of  heaven,  see  pages  235,  248, 
250  ;  in  fact.  Heaven  is  the  general  appellation  given  to  the 

original  energy  of  nature,  and  the  word  ^  Ruler  is  employ- 
ed when  this  energy  is  said  to  be  displayed,  see  page  2^. 
See  alio  article  28,  of  the  present  arrangment. 

36.  The  •f^  J25  l|j$  wonderful  influence,  or  inscrutable  ex- 
cellence of  the  Supreme,  is  spoken  of  page  236,  and  ^  f^ 
the  spirit  of  the  Supreme  is  said  to  enjoy  the  celestial  sacri- 
fice oflfered  by  Yung-ching,  one  of  the  emperors  of  the  pre- 
sent dynasty,  ate  page  249.  From  which  we  infer  that 
the  Chinese  are  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  invisibility  and  in- 
telligence to  the  Lord  of  all.     See  art.  4  of  this  arrangement. 

37.  The  word  *^  Te  is  indeed  sometimes  used  for  vari- 
ous invisible  and  intelligent  beings,  the  objects  of  worship, 

in  the  same  way  as  the  word  |^  shin  is  employed,  thougli 
in  a  more  exalted  sense  ;  thus  the  ^  presiding  deity  on  the 
occasion  of  a  certain  sacrifice  was  y^  t^  T'hae-haou,  while 
the  jj)$  subordinate  genius  associated  with  him  in  the  ser- 
vice, was  ^  ^  K6w-mang,  the  son  of^^  Shabu-haou, 
himself  a  descendant  of  ^fe  ^  T'hae-haou;  from  which  we 
may  gather,  that  as  T'hae-haou  was  lo  far  superior  to  Kow- 
raang  in  age  and  rank,  so  the  T^  of  the  one  was  far  above 
the  Shin  of  the  other.  This  argument  may  appear  to  us  of 
little  force,  but  not  so  to  the  Chinese.  The  same  idea  is 
seen  throughout  the  whole  of  the  quotations  from  the 
Book  of  Rites  referred  to,  see  page  73, 74.  The  word  ^  Te, 
when  aplied  to  these  presiding  deities,  is  generally  confined 
to  five,  represented  by  the  five  ancient  emperors,  viz.  Fiih- 
hc,  or  T'hae-haou  ;  Shfn-nung,  or  Yen-te  ;  Yen-heung,  or 
Hwang-ie  j  Kin-teen,  or   Shabu-haou  ;  and   Kaou-yaug,  or 
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Ghuen-heuh  ;  these  are  called  the  \  f^  human    rulers  on 

earth,  who  correspond  to  the  5^  «|^  celestial  rulers  in  hea- 
ven ;  these  latter  are  supposed  to  preside  over  the  five  ele- 
ments and  five  colours,  see  pa^ea  242,  243,  and  260.  These 
five,  rulers  are,  however,  distinguished  from  the  Supreme 
Ruler.  Seep.  243. 

38.  We  meet  with  the  word  *^  Te,  applied  to  a  divine  per- 
son of  gigantic  stature,  in  whose  footsteps  Keang>yugn  trod, 
and  conceived  the  celebrated  How-tselh,  in  a  muaculous  man- 


ner, see 


p.  222. 


39.  The  title^  »i^  Ruler,  or  God  of  Heaven,  is  given  in 
the  commentary  on  the  Tsb-chuin  to  the  Lord  "of  the  upper 
world,  to  whom  an  individual  prayed  and  obtained  a  fa- 
vour. It  is  evident  from  the  context  that  "^  jj^  the  Ruler  o^ 
Heaven  is  synonymous  with  the  Supreme  Potentate,  see  p* 
157.  The  same  title  is  met  with  in  a  Buddhist  classic,  p.  20C- 

40.  The  phrase  5^  ^B  t'heen  chob,  often  occurs  in  a  Bud- 
dhist work,  applied  to  tiie  god  Sakya  mun-a,  or  Buddha,  see 
page,  249.  -  ;■  . ;.  ::^Vv, .;:-:': /:-;,:;■-; 

41.  The  word  ^  God  is  frequently  found  prefixed   to  the 

name  Sakya  mtm-a,  and  is  read  thus  :  »^  ^  Te-shth,  the 
God  Buddha,  see  pages  201  and  248. 

42.  The  word  ^  "JC  Te  nyu,  a  divine  female,  or  goddess, 
is  met  with  in  a  Buddhist  work,  see  p.  249. 

43.  The  phrase  ^  ^  Great  God  occurs  frequently  in    a 

Taouist  classic,   see  page  246  ;  as  also  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
the  God  and  Ruler  of  heaven,  earthv.and  sea,  see  p.  >i47. 
Thus  we  have  adduced  upwards  of  ninety  instances   from 

the  Confucian  classics  in  which  'jff  Te  is  used  synonymous- 
ly with  jj^  *^  Shang-te,  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and  must  be 
translated  the  most  High  God.  Sixteen  cases  are  adduced 
of  Te  being  used  by  classical  writers  for  the  gods  of  the  va- 
rious elements  and  seasons  ;  numerous  instances  also  occur 
in  the  Buddhist  and  Taouist  classes,  in  which  the  wmd 
Te  is  used  for  God,  as  they  understood  the  term,  and  is  ap- 
plied both  to  Buddha,  and  the  imaginary  deities  of  Taou  : 

from  which  we  infer,  that^  Te  by  itself  has  suflicient  clas- 
sical authority  to  warrant  its  being  used  for  the  Supreme 
Potentate  ;  while  the  adoption  of  the  term  by  all  the  sects  for 
deities  of  different  orders,  as  well  as  for  earthly  monarchs  and 

judges,  shews  us  that  ^  Te   is  the  exact  representative  of 
Elohim,  and  is  the  generic  term  for  God  ;  more  particularly 

when  _X1  Shangis  prefixed,  it  then  expresses  the  idea  of  the 
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most  High  *j^  God,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  word  God,  jwa*' 
excellence,  as  it  is  expressed  in  capitals,  or  with  a  capital  Ut- 
ter, in  our  editions  of  the  Bible.  ^  Chob,  alone,  might  be 
made  to  represent  Lord  in  general,  out  when  fhe  Lord  Jeho- 
vah is  intended,  j^  ^  Shang  choo,  or  ^  ^  T'heen  chob, 
might  be  safely  employed. 
Let  us  apply  this  theory  to  the  translation  of  those  parts  of  the 
.Scriptures,  where  the  true  God  and  false  gods  are  epok  n  of, 
both  being  represented  by  Elohim  or  Theosin  the  original. 

Exodus  XX.  2,  3.  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  &c.    Thou 
shall  have  none  other  srods  before  me :"  which  may  be  render ^.d 

Sif  ^  *tfi   literally,  I  am  the  High  Lord; thy  Supreme  God, 
thou  shall  havfe  none  other  gods  before  me. 

1  Kings  xviii.  21,  27.   If  the  Lord  be  God,  follow  him  : 

but  cry  aloud,  for  Baal  is  a  god.  ^  jt  i  7}   _h   *fiF  BlI 

Psalm  Ixxxii.  4.  God  standeth  in  the  congregation  of  the 
mighty,  he  judgeth  among  the  gods.  JL  ^  ifc  ffi  M  ^ 

Psalm  Ixxxii.  6.  1  said  ye  are  gods,  and  all  of  you  children 
of  the  most  High,  but  ye  shall  die  like  men.^  25C 

i^^mm±mz=^^m>&jipK'i 

John.  X.  34,  35.  I  said  ye  are  gods  ;  if  ,he  called  them  gods 
unto  whom  the  word  of  God  came,  say  ye  of  me,  thou  blas- 

phemest,  becase  I  said  1  arn  the  son  of  God  ?  w  2SC  ^   ^P 

1  Cor.  viii.  4,  6.  There  is  norje  other  God  but  one  ;  for 
though  there  be  that  are  called  gods,  whether  in  heaven  or 
on  earth,  as  there  be  gods  many  and  lords   many,  yet  to   us 

there  is  one  God.  J:.  ^  7^  —  ^E  |fe  ^  ^  ifi 

Acts  vii.  43.  Your  God  Remphan.   ^  2!l 
Acts  xiv.  11.  Tne  gods,  ^  ^  . 
2Cor.  iv.  4.  The  god  of  this  world..  iHj    "tft    i^l 
Acts  xix.  37.  Goddess,  ^  ^  See  also  1  Kinofs  xi.  5. 
Acts  vii.  40.  Make  us  gods,  ^  ^  j^^'ffi 
Dan.  xi.  36.  The  God  of  gods,  J|  ^  ;2l  -t  "^ 


^ 
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Dan.  xi.  37.  Not  regard  any  god,  ]^  f¥  fwf  ^ 

Dan.  xi.  38.  A  god  whom  hii  fathers    knew  not    shall  he 

Habukkuk:  i.  IL.  Inipuuni;  this  his   power    uniu   hi*  god, 

2  Chroa.  xxxu.    15.  i\o  god  of  any  nation  was  able  to  de- 

liver  his  people,  l^^U  ^Z.^  W^^^^   ' 
Exodus  xii.  12.  The  gods   of   Egypt,    ^    "St    0! 

t^  Gen.  xixv.  2.  Strange  gods,    J^*^ 

Ps.  Ixxxvi.  8.  Among  the  gods  there  is  nonelike  unto  thee, 

0  Lord,  mz^M-^itm  ^c±.  ±  # 

Is.  xliv.  6.  Besides  me  there   is  no  god,  ]^  ^^    ^^  ^\s 

2  Chron.  xiii.  9,  Priests  unto  them  that  are  no  gods,  ^  ^ 
Ps.  viii.  5.  Thou  madest  him  a  little   lower  thau  the  Elo- 

Exodus  xxi.  6.  And  he  shall  bring  him  to  the  Elohim,  H/> 

Jonah,  i.  5.  They  cried  every  man  unto  his  god,  i^  jp  ^6 
^^     Ruth  i.  16.  Thy  God  shall  be  my  God,  ^  ^^*}ls 

1   {Samuel  xxviii.  13.    I  see  gods  arising  out  of  the  earth. 

As  some  discussion  has  arisen  regarding  the  ittbst  8uitable^2rdjOT_4^-. 
spirit,  and  as  some  pcTSons  have  recommended  the  worcvSff  •  Ling, 
instead  of  j|j^  Shin,  \re  will  here  adduce  such  passages  as  occur  to  us 


in  which  the  word  t§^  ling  is  found,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  its  import. 

In  the  dfecus8i«n  on   the  lost  fifth  chapter  of  the   y|^  i^  Ta  heo, 

we  have  the  foUowkig  sentiment :  "  Owing  to  the  ^jfi  intelligence 
of  the  human  imnd,  every  one  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge." 

In  the  first  book  of  jSL'j     Mang-tsz^,  page  3,  we  have  a  quota- 
tion from  the  Book  of  Odes,  to  the  following  effect :     "  Mea9ure  off 

the  ^^  ^g  wjontier/w/ terrace,  measure  it  off,  and  make  it.'*  The 
commentator  tells  us,  that  th«  wonderful  terrace,  was  a  name  given  to 
Wan-vrang's  terrace  by  the  people  ;  who  were  so  pleased  with  what 
he  did,  as  to  give  this  appellation  to  the  construction  erected  by  him. 
On  referring  to  the  Book  of  Odes,  from  which  the  quotation  is  made, 
we  find  tiie  commentator  assigning,  as  the  reason  of  the  above  designa- 
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tion  to  the  terrace,  that  it  was  so  rapidly  executed,  and   so  suddenfy 

completed,  that  it  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  the  work  of  [|{^  ^S  in. 

visible  beings.  Hence  the  most  suitable  term  (or  ^g  Ung,  in  this 
connection,  is  wonderful  or  miraculous.  The  same  term  is  applied  to 
a  park  and  a  pool,  connected  with  the  terrace,  which  must  also  be 
translated  in  the  same  manner. 

In  the  Shoo-king,  Book  IV.  section  I.  we  have  the  following  pas- 
tegc  :     *'  Heaven  and  earth  are  the  parents  of  the  .myriad  of  things  ; 

and  amongst  all  animals,  man  is  the  most  ^g  intelligent*'  Upon 
which  the  commentator  says,  "  when  the  various  animals  were  produ- 
ced, human  beings  were  found  to  be  the  most  subtile  and  |^  intel- 
ligenti  beii.g  provided  with  all  good  principles,  and  fully  prepared 
with,  every  virtue,  far  surpassing  all  other  living  things  in  knowledge 
and  perception." 

[n  the  5th  hook,  section  3rd,  we  read  as  follows  : — **  The  king 
further  said.  Oh  you  numerous  officers  of  the  Yin  dynasty,  now  has 

6  «r  king  of  Chow  been  aMe,  in  a  very  ^  worthy  manner,  to  under- 
take the  business  imposed  on  him  by  the  *^  (Supreme)  Ruler." 

Here  the  commentator  tells  us,  that  ^^  ling,  m6zx\n  good. 

In  the  5th  book,  7th  section,  we  have  a  similar  passage,  "  He  spe- 
culated on  the  decree  of  the  'ipj*  (Supreme)  Ruler,  and  yet  could  not 
increase  the  things  on  which  the  people  depended  for  support ;  while 
he  extensively  brought  down  inflictions  on  the  people,  and  multiplied 
the  confusions  of  China  ;  the  causes  of  these  things  originated  in  the 
universal  disorders  of  the  palace,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  un- 

able  ^^  worthily  to  receive  the  multitude,  (as  his  subjects.)"      The 

paraphrase  here  explains  the  word   ^g  ling  by  ^^  good.       - 
In  the  same  section   occurs  another  passagje :      **  Our  king   of 

Chow  alone  could  Wk  worthily  receive  the  multitudes  (as  his  sub- 


jects.)"    Here  also   ^g  Ung  is  interpreted  to  mean  good. 

In  the  6th  book,  8tii  section,   we  read,  "  The  people  of  Meaou 

were  not  ^^good,  and  conducted  their  government  on  the  principle 

of  inflicting  punishment."     The  explanation  here  given  of  ^  ling, 

is  also  ^p  good. 

.  We  now  turn  to  the  Book  of  Odes,  and  in  the  ^  K  S^ng-naln 
section,  read  as  follows:  "Her  firstborn  was  brought  forth  as  a 
lamb,  without  bursting  or  tearing,  without  harm  or  injury,  to  itaanifest 

*^he  ^^  miraculous  nature  of  the  conception."     The  commentator 

here  explains  §g  Hng  by  strange  and  unusual ;    while  the  paraphrast 
says,  that  the  birth  was  different  from  the  usual  course,   in  order   to 
shew,  that  when  a  sage  is  born,  his  entrance  into  the  world  is  very 
different  from  thnt  of  common  men. 
'    In  the  last  section  of  the  same  worV,  we  read,  "  The  city  of  Shaag 
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is  well> regulated,  and  aii  example  to  all  around,  how  celebrated  her 

fame,  and  ihow  glorious  Iter- ^^^. dimity  !"     The  parapbM»t>here«eK« 

pliins  th^  term  in  question  by  ^^'"^  dimity/ tMaj^%,'M!fi^ 
po'wer.-  '■  ■  ";'.-■*. ■'■-■ 

Jn  the  Book  of  ^ttes,  in  the  ,^  ^  YuS-Mf^  ^feotion,  «e  *e»3  o 
offerings  being  ^prepared  to  be  sacrificed  tothe^^ins  feom  «ti%w»teniy 

ai^d  ihe"^  spirits Tcsiding  in  Ttoe  aneesttJrfai  teti^Sj'Jidia  ^at  ^he  ^ 

tars  6t  the  iart»  rusticil"  yhvta  |S  1li%  ^ett  Iflfeanb,  ^the  %a1^ 
and  ihiret  to>«rhich  tiie  people  w«re  accMtoaaedto  >^seiit  4laeriSl^. 

hilSne^W'  Tsb^udn,  in  iOie  drd  y«arx»f)^^  ¥lB.ktf§gi 
we  read  of  Mdh,  the  duke  of  Sung,  chaining  his  minister  to  tais^^hu 

brotber'is  «on  to  the  ihroae  avfter^is  death,  «i^yingj  "If^  ypttr.^^g 
awe-inspiriiig  laflueace,  I  should  be  able  to  die  «  natural  deatii^-I 
shall  then -have  something  to  reply  to  n^yi^other,  the  late  duke,  in  the 

shades  b^ow."  H«<e  the  coaame&tator  «^toles  -;^^.^s  ^^^  Hog  to- 
gether, and  of  course  .the  meanifi^  of  t^e  ^tmrd  must  be  dignity  and 
intimidating  infiuence. 

In  the  sune  work«  under  date  bf  ^e  23rd  year  of  £t(fe-k'diig,  the 

duke  of  Tsin  assures  the  ruler  of  Tspo,  that  "if  by  his^^.a^-in- 
epirmg  influence,  he  shotfld  be  Able  to  return  tb- his  cbCi'ntSryj'fae.V^^ut 
manifest  his  gtatatude,  by  retiilng  before  his  iroops,  iln  iin^  fiitt^'cbfr- 
test  that  might  take  pUce  b&tween  them.^'  ^  llere  the  tn<^itt)^  btithfc 
term  under  discassion  ia  the  Bsnae  am  in  the  last  ijiieted  sentence; 

Further  on,  understate. of  the  13th  year  of  Seaae^ung^,  we  have 
another  phrase  of  similar  itnport  with  the  two  prec^ifiCg;  ^rhere^e 

ruler  of  Tsoo,  after  having  recommended  himaeliTtb  this  ^j|  i^e-in- 
spiring  influence  of  one  of  iiis  ministers,  requests  that,  ai)^&%  i!liS3^, 

he  would  assign  him  the  pt>^hulnous  title  of  ^^  ling,  which  sighifles 
in  that  connection,  one  W^o  brought  about  &i^  cdfifusibn^  ^fildt-l^ 
n<rf;  however  proceeded  to  utter  ruin. 

Again,  under  date  of  the  15th  year  of  Chaou-kungj  an  ambaSiH- 
dor  Irom  the  Tfsin  country,  at  the  court  of  GhbW,  being  aMfced  Wli^  tt* 
Tsin  state  did  not  maintain  the  dignity  bftherbhyait^house  of  Chew,  a» 
others  had  done,  replied.  That  the  princes  of  the  empire,  when  ap- 
pointed to  their  different  domain?,  were  in  the  habit  of  re^ielVih^  im 
regalia  from  the  imperial  court,  aa  iighiflcatit  bf  ibshr  d^etidTiilg  th^ 
hearths  and  altars ;  these  dien  might  be  presented  at  courts  and  owl- 
stitute  a  reason  for  intercourse*  Biit  the  Tsin  |>eople  dwelt  in  the 
hill  country,  near  to  the  regions  of  barbarians,  and  fkf  &bm  the  royl^ 

house,  so  that  the  ^^  fiavours  of  the  M'vig  did  not  reach  them, 
while  they  had  no  leisure  from  the  busy  negbthitibrifs  whlcB^thfey  &ld 

to  maintain  with  the  barbarians."  Ling  is  here  e^lained  by  j|S 
chiing,  favour.  : 

Moreover,  under  date  of  the  2Ist  year  of  Chaou-kung,  Kungrtsz^.* 
ching,:  returned  from  the   "Tsin  country^  to  the  help  of  Sung  j  when 
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tion  to  the  terrace,  that  it  was  so  rapidly  executed,  and   so  suddenly 

—rb  lis 
completed,  that  it  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  the  work  of  [Ijffl  ^^  in- 
visible beings.  Hence  the  most  suitable  term  for  §|  Hng,  in  this 
connection,  is  wonderful  or  miraculous.  The  same  term  is  applied  to 
a  park  and  a  pool,  connected  with  the  terrace,  which  must  also  be 
translated  in  the  same  manner. 

In  the  Shoo-king,  Book  IV.  section  1.  we  have  the  following  pas- 
sage :     "  Heaven  and  earth  are  the  parents  of  the, myriad  of  things  ; 

and  amongst  all  animals,  man  ii  the  most  ^g  intelligent."  Upon 
which  the  commentator  says,  "  when  the  various  animals  were  produ- 
ced, human  beings  were  found  to  be  the  most  subtile  and  |^  intel- 
ligent, beii.g  provided  with  all  good  principles,  and  fully  prepared 
with  every  virtue,  far  surpassing  all  other  living  things  in  knowledge 
and  perception." 

In  the  5th  book,  section  3id,  we  read  as  follows  : — "  The  king 
further  said.  Oh  you  numerous  officers  of  the  Yin  dynasty,  now  has 

oir  king  of  Chow  been  aMe,  in  a  very  ^  worthy  manner,  to  under- 
take  the  business  imposed  on  him   by  the  *^   (Supreme)  Ruler." 

Here  the  commentator  tells  us,  that  ^^g  Itng,  means  ffood. 

In  the  5th  book,  7th  section,  we  have  a  similar  passage,  "  He  spe- 
culated on  the  decree  of  the  *tpr  (Supreme)  Ruler,  and  yet  could  not 
increase  the  things  on  which  the  people  depended  for  support  ;  while 
he  extensively  brought  down  inflictions  on  the  people,  and  multiplied 
the  confusions  of  China  ;  the  causes  of  these  things  originated  in  the 
universal  disorders  of  the  palace,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  un- 
able §g  worthily  to  receive  the  multitude,  (as  his  subjects.)"      The 

paraphrase  here  explains  the  word  ^g  Ung  by  ^^  good. 

In  the  same  section   occurs  another  passage :      "  Our  king   of 

Chow  alone  could  ^^  worthily  receive  the  multitudes  (as  his  sub- 


jects.)"    Here  also   ^  \ing  is  interpreted  to  mean  good. 

In  the  6th  book,  8tu   section,   we  read,  "  The  people  of  Meaou 

were  not   gg  good,  and  conducted  their  government  on  the  principle 

of  inflicting  punishment."     The  explanation  here  given  of  ^g  ling, 

is  also  ^^  good. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Book  of  Odes,  and  in  the  ^  ^  Sang-min 
section,  read  as  follows:  "Her  firstborn  was  brought  forth  as  a 
lamb,  without  bursting  or  tearing,  without  harm  or  injury,  to  manifest 

the  ^g  miraculous  nature  of  the  conception."     The  commentator 

here  explains  ^^  Hng  by  strange  and  unnsual  ;  while  the  paraphrast 
says,  that  the  birth  was  different  from  the  tisual  course,  in  order  to 
shew,  that  when  a  sage  is  born,  his  entrance  into  the  world  is  very 
different  from  thnt  of  common  men. 

In  the  last  section  of  the  same  wor^,  we  read,  "  The  city  of  Shang 
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is  well-regulated,  and  an  example  to  all  around,  how  celebrated  her 
fame,  and  how  glorious  her  -  ^^  dig^nity  !"     The  parapbriuBt  here '-ex« 

plains  tht  terra  in  question  by  J^'^  dignity,  majeirty,  iiitiffiSlating 
po*ver. 

In  the  Book  of  Rites,  in  the  ^  ^  Yu5-Ht>g  ejection,  we  wad  o^ 
offerings  being  prepared  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Skins  from  all  <qu^tersy 

and  the  ^  Bpirits  residing  in  the  aneestdrial  temples,  and  at  ^he 'ids> 

^arsof  the  lares  rustici."  Thug  ^^  Itrigr  here  tiieans,  the  inaiiet 
andiarei  to  which  the  people  were  accustomed  to  present  iacrifide^. 

In  *he  2S  ^  Tso-chuen,  in  the  3rd  year  of  ^  ^  Yfe-ktfng, 
we  read  of  MLuh,  the  duke  of  Sung,  charging  his  minister  to  rais^  his 

brother's  son  to  the  throne  after  his  death,  9ay4ng,  "  if  by  your  ^| 
awe-inspiring  influence,  I  should  be  able  to  die  a  natural  deaths  I 
shall  then  hare  something  to  reply  to  ray  trother,  the  late  duke,  in  the 

shades  below."     H^e  the  commentator  couples  J^  ^g  wef  lli^  to- 
gether, and  of  course  the  m'eanintg'  of  the  #ord  must  be  dignity  and 
intimidating  influence. 
In  the  same  work,  under  date  of  the  23rd  year  of  He-kung,  the 

duke  of  Tsin  assures  the  ruler  of  Tsoo,  that  "  if  by  his  .^^  atire-in- 
spiring  influence,  he  should  be  able  to  return  to  his  country,  he  '^lould 
manifest  his  gratitude,  by  retiring  before  his  troops,  in  any  future  c6h- 
test  that  might  take  place  between  them."  Here  the  misatting  bf  the 
term  under  discussion  it  the  same  as  in  the  last  quoted  sentence; 

Further  on,  under  date  of  the  13th  year  of  Seang-kung,  we  have 
another  phrase  of  similar  import  with  the  two  preceai&g ;  Mrhere  the 

ruler  of  Tsoo,  after  having  recommended  himself  to  Ihie  ^g  ^We-in- 
spiring  influence  of  one  of  his  ministers,  requests  that,  aftet  his  death, 

he  would  assign  him  the  posthumous  title  of  ^^  ling,  which  signifies 
in  that  connection,  one  who  brought  about  Soi3i6  cotifusion,  Whidb  ha% 
not  however  proceeded  to  utter  ruin. 

Again,  under  date  of  the  1.5th  year  of  Chaou-kung,  an  atnbalda- 
dor  Irom  the  Tsin  country,  at  the  court  of  Chow,  being  asked  Why  the 
Tsin  state  did  not  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  royal  house  of  Chow,  as 
others  had  done,  replied.  That  the  princes  of  the  empire,  when  ap- 
pointed to  their  different  domain?,  were  in  the  habit  of  reijeiVihg  ihe 
regalia  from  the  imperial  court,  as  iignificant  of  their  defending  their 
hearths  and  altars  ;  these  then  misht  be  presented  at  court,  and  con- 
stitute a  reason  for  intercourse.  But  the  Tsin  people  dwelt  in  the 
hill  country,  near  to  the  regions  of  barbarians,   and  far  from  tlie  roySl 

house,  80  that  the  §g  favours  of  the  king  did  not  reach  them, 
while  they  had  no  leisure  from  the  busy  negotiations   which  they  Bid 

to  maintain  with  the  barbarians."  Ling  is  here  explained  by  ^g 
chung,  favour. 

Moreover,  under  date  of  the  2 1st  year  of  Chaou-kung,  Kung-tsze- 
ching,  returned  from  the  Tsin  country,  to  the  help  of  Sung  j  when 
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one  Hwa-paou  addressed  him  by  name.  Chlag  took  offence  at  thi^^ 
and  turned  his  back  on  him  ;  when  he  was  about  to  shoot  him,  Hwa' 
paou  also  bent  his  bow  ;  upon  this,  Kung-tsze-chtng  cried  out,  May 

the  ^^  manes  of  my  deceased  father  Ping-kung  »ow  be  friend  me.  : 

In  the  Imperial  Dictionary,  under  the  word  |^  ling,  Kang-he,  ua- 
,  der  the  first  class  of  meanings,  joins  two  words  of  nearly  similar  im- 
port, in  order  to  explain  the  term  in  question,  and  gives  us  the  phrase 

|j^  ^g  subtile  influence,  quoting  in  proof  a  passage  from  the  "J^  |^ 

fflg  Ta-ta^-le,  to  the  foUomng  efffcct :      "  the  subtile  influence  of  the 

male  principle  of  nature,  is  called  jjj^  Shin,  while  that  of  the  female 

principle  of  nature,  is  called  ^p^  ling.  He  then  quotes  the  passage 
from  the  4th  Book,  and  1st  section  of  the  Shocking,  where  the 
meaning  is  subtile  and  intelligent,  as  has  been  already  given  ;  so   also 

the  passage  from  the  ^E  ^  Sang-min  section  of  the  Book  of  Odes, 
where  Ling  means  miraculous,  as  we  have  already  seen  ;  also  a  work 

treating  on  that  passage  in  the  ^g  ^^  Ling-tae  section  of  the  same 
book,  which  we  have  seen  fit  to  render  wonderful  and  miraculous,  as 
above  ;  adding  that,  whatsoever  is  subtile  and  intelligent  in  reference 

to  Ij^  invisible  beings,  is  called  Ogling:  meaning  probably,  that 
the  terrace  in  question  was  completed  so  expeditiously  and  well,  that 
jt  looked  like  the  work  of  invisible  beings.     Under  the  second  class 

of  meanings,  he  calls  ^^  ling,  good  ;  and  then  quotes  a  sentence 

from  the  ^J  j|^,\(  Yung-fung  Ode,  treating  of  the  beneficial  rain  that 

had  fallen.  In  the  third  class  of  meanings,  he  says  that  ^^  ling 
meaas  happy.  Undtr  the  fourth,  that  it  means  a  necromancer.  Un- 
der the  fifth,  he  adduces  the  words  ^^^(J  Hog  fun,  as  the  name  of 
a  celebrated  prognosticator.  Under  the  sixth  class  of  meanings,  ^§ 
^^  ling  kob  is  given,  as  the  name  of  a  six-sided  drum.  Under  the 
seventh,  ^tj  .?g^  tsoo  ling  is  given,  as  the  man  of  straw  used  at  fune- 
rals, to  represent  the  dead.     Under  the  eighth,  ^^  ^g  tsung  ling,  is 

said  to  be  a  baggage  waggon.  Under  the  ninth,  i^  ^^  yaou  ling, 
is  a  phrase  used  for  the  sun  ;  and  the  three  lings,  are  said  to  signify 

the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.     Under  the  tenth,  ^g  ling  i»  defined  to  be 

grace  and  favour.  Under  the  eleventh,  we  have  the  2^  ^^  fo^i^"  f*" 
bulons  animal,  viz.  griffins,  phoenixes,  singing  tortoises,  and  dra- 
gons ;  while  the  ^^  ^^  Urh-yay  is  quoted,  as  referring  to  the  221 

gg  fabulous  tortoise,  which  is  said  to  be  able  to  sing ;  and  a  histori- 
cal work  is  brought  in  saying,  that  *'  below  there  are  the  prostrate  fa- 
bulous animals."  Under  the  twelfth  head,  we  have  the  meaning  at- 
tached to  the  term  in  question,  when  used  as  a  posthumous  title ;  thus 
when  a  prince  has  during  his  lifetime  "  created  confusion,  without 
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bringing  things  to  ruin,"  his  posthumous  title  will  be  ^^  ling ;  so 
alio  when  "  he  has  not  been  diligent  in  perfecting  his  fame,"  or  when 
"  his  designs  have  not  been  accomplished  till  after  his  death,"  or 
when  *'  after  his  death,  his  mysterious  energies  have  become  appa- 
rent," or  when  "  he  has  been  fond  of  sacrificing  to  ghosts  and  fairies," 
or  when  "  he  has  been  too  much  conversant  with  Kwei  Shins  or 
invisible  beings  ;"  in  all  these  cases,  his  title  after  death  would  be 

^g  ling.  Kang-h»  goes  on  to  give  the  character  in  question  as  the 
name  of  a  district,  and  a  surname  ;  shewing  also,  thut  it  takes  diiFer- 
ent  sounds  in  order  to  make  it  rhyme  in  poetry  ;  in  which  also  it  is 

coupled  with  the  word  j|I|  fairy. 

By  a  reference  to  the  preceding   part  of  this  essay,  it  will  be  seen 

that  on  the  9th  and  10th  pages,  the  ^  etficacious  or  subt'le  part  of  the 
principle  of  the  nature  is  spoken  ot';  aud  in  the  15th  and  16th  pages,  the 

^g  efficacy  of  the  Kwei  Shins  :  in  page  66,  we  read  of  the  |lf  "^ 
efficaciousness  or  vitality  of  the  Shins  of  the  mountains;  on  pai^re  172 
the  Kwels  are  said  to  be  sometimes  efficacious  in  answering  prayers. 

In  page  165  we  read  of  the  ^|^  ^^  invisible  efficacy  or  spirituality  in- 
herent in  the  breath  of  nature :  in  page  182,  the  Shin  is  called  the  fjj^ 
spiritual  or  vital  part  of  the  male,  and  the  Kwei  that  of  the  female  prin- 
ciple cf  nature ;  at  page  97  we  read  of  the  soul  of  man,  as  diffusing  it- 
self abroad  and  mounting  aloft  to  beconje  ^^  ^g  an  invisible  and 
spiritual  being  ;  in  page  95,  the  ^^  ^^  ^'^®  ^"*!^?  ^^  called  the  more 
intelligent  part  of  the  finer  spirit ;  and  the  ^  ^  pih  ling,  the  more 

subtile  part  of  the  grosser  spirit ;  in  page  97,  the  phrase  if  f^  ^ 
tsing  ling  occurs  as  the  subtile  essence  of  things,  and  again  in  the  sense 

of  subtile  and  refined  spiritual  essence  ;  while  page  60  talks  of  ^g 
*^Z  the  invisible  surety,  or  the  representative  of  the  dead  at  the  sa- 
crifices. In  page  ]95  the  Taouists  say,  that  Hl^  spirituality  obtain- 
ed  the  principle  of  unity,  in  order  to   become  5^  efficacious  ;  and  In 

page  200  we  read  of  the  descending  %^  spirit  of  Buddha. 

In  bringing  together  the  various  ideas  presented  before  us  in  the 
above  extracts,  we  shall  see  that  the  meauings  attached  to  the  terra  are  : 

1st.  The  subtile  influence  of  nature,  in  which  sense  it  occurs  six 
times,  combined  most  comraomly  with  Shin.  To  this  may  be  added 
those  passages,  in  which  it  has  been  translated  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  essay,  efficncious,  vital,  or  spiritual ;  but  which  may  also  bear  the 
same  interpretation.  Thus  we  have  the  efficacy  or  subtile  influeuco  of 
the  Kwei  Shins,  and  of  the  mountain  genii,  occurring  four  times.  We 
have  moreover  the  phrase  Tsing  ling  twice  occurring,  and  referring 
to  the  subtile  essence  of  things  ;  and  the  corresponding  terms  K'h^ 
ling,  and  Pih  ling,  used  in  allusion  to  the  subtility  of  the  finer  and 
coarser  parts  of  the  spirit  of  man. 

2d.  Allied  to  this  clacs  of  meanings  are  those  uses  of  the  word 
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Ling  in  the  sense  of  sub.tile  and  intelligent,  occurring  four  timcB  ;  a,nd 
wonderfuLand  miraculous,  as  if  caused  by  the  agency  of  iuvisitile  be- 
ings, CQming  before  us  six  tiniei. 

3d.  We  have  also  adduced  four  instances,  in  which  the  word  Ling 
bears  the  sense  of  digaified,.awe-iqsp.iring,  intimidating,  and  protecting. 

4th.  ;Fiv«  cases  occur  in  which  Ling  must  be  rendered  good,  wor- 
thy, pr  suitable. 

5th.  Two  in  which  it  means  grace  or  favour, 
ifith.  0<ne  in   ''hich  it  signifies  happy. 

7th.  One  instance  occurs  in  whicli  Shin  ling  refers  to  invisible  <be- 
ingi,  and  one  to  the  soul  of  man. 

8th.  Two  cases  are  found  in  which  Ltngimporte  the  pajaqsof  Jiqy^ejs- 
Jiprs. 

9th.  One  in  which  it  means  the  spirit  of  Buddha. 

10th.  Three  <5ase«  are  brought  forward  of  the  application  of  Ltng  to 
fabulous  animals. 

llt^.  One  instance  of  its  being  used  for  the  man  of  straw,  and  one 
for  the  i^vjsible  surety,  employed  at  funerals. 

12tb.  One  case  is  given  of  Itng  as  used  for  a  necromancer,  and  an^ 
other  for  the  name  of  a  celebrated  prognosticator . 

13th.  Ling  is  used  for  a  six-sided  drum. 

14th.  For  a  baggage  waggon. 

15th.  It  is  also  used  iu  combination  with  other  charaetens,  once  for 
the  sun,  and  once  for  the  heavenly  bodies. 

16tb.  Once  it  occurs  in  connection  with  fairy. 

17th.  Once  as  the  pei-fection  of  the  spirituality,  which  results  in 
complete  emptiness,  according  to  the  system  of  U»  Taouists. 

18th.  And  lastly  it  is  employed  in  posthuinous  titles,  as  referring 
to  th($  cpmpletion  of  one's  fame  after  death,  and  to  a  superstitious  fond- 
ness for  ghosts  and  spirits,  while  living. 

Taking  all  these  meanings  together,  we  are  compelled  to  dissent 
from  the  position  that  Ling,  witii  the  addition  of  Shfng,  Would  be  a. 
good  translation  for  the  Holy  Sp"rit.  We  know  firom  experienc§  what 
a  propensity  tliere  is  in  the  human  mind  to  overlook  the  personality  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  and  to  consider  him  merely  in  the  light  of  an  affla- 
tus, an  attribute,  or  an  eastern  hyperbole  ;  and  were  a  term  employ- 
ad,  which  means  principally  the  subtile  influence  of  nature,  and  occurs 
chiefly  in  the  adjective  form,  we  fear  that  the  future  neologists  of 
■  China  would  not  fail  to  make  a  handle  of  it,  to  pervert  the  views  of 
the  expected  cwnverts  in  this  important  country.      For  the  same  rea- 

.  son,  we  should  object  to  the  use  of  the  wordjKvf""^'  wind,  or  3ft^  k'h^, 
\  which  latter  is  however,  preferable,  as  referring  to  the  breath  of  nature, 
\ind""the  energy  by  which  all  nature  is  produced  and  agitated  ;  while  the 
former  only  conveys  the  idea  of  wind,  custom,  and  the  influence  of  the 
sages  ;  but  to  all  these  we  have  the  same  objection,  viz.  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult or  imposible  to  attach  the  idea  of  personality,  individuality,  or 
separate  and  distinct  action  to  either  of  them,  while  all  of  these  can  be 
predicated  of  the  word  Shin,  which  not  unfrequently  means  a  spirit,  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  . 
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Ling  in  the  sense  of  sith.tile  and  intelligent,  occurring  four  times  ;  a,nd 
wonderful, and  miraculous,  as  if  caused  by  the  agency  of  invisible  be- 
ings, CQming  before  ,us  six  times. 

3d.  We  have  also  adduced  four  instances,  in  which  the  word  lAng 
bears  the  sense  of  dignified,.awe-iq8plriug,  intimidating,  and  protecting. 

4th.  Fiv«  cases  occur  in  which  Ling  must  be  rendered  good,  wor- 
thy, or  suitable. 

5th.  Two  ill  which  it  means  grace  or  favour. 

^th.  One  in   vhich  it  signifies  happy. 

7th.  One  instance  occurs  in  which  Shin  ling  refers  to  invi9ble?be* 
ings,  and  one  to  the  soul  of  man. 

8th.  Two  cases  are  found  in  which  Ltng  importe  the  pajBQS.of  JM9/?e^- 
tors. 

9th.  One  in  which  it  means  the  spirit  of  Buddha. 

10th.  Three  <:ase«  are  brought  forward  of  the  application  of  Ltng  to 
fabulous  animals. 

1  Itjti.  One  instance  of  its  being  used  for  the  man  of  straw,  and  Qoe 
for  the  invisible  surety,  employed  at  funerals. 

12th.  One  case  is  given  of  Itog  as  used  for  a  necromancer,  and  an<i 
other  for  the  name  of  a  celebrated  prognosticator . 

1 3th.  Ltng  is  used  for  a  six-sided  drum. 

14th.  For  a  baggage  waggon. 

15th.  It  is  also  used  iu  combination  with  other  charaetens,  <mce  for 
the  sun,  and  once  for  the  heavenly  bodies. 

16th.  Once  it  occurs  in  connection  with  fairy. 

17th.  Once  as  the  perfection  of  the  spirituality,  which  results  in 
complete  emptiness,  according  to  the  system  of  tl:w  Taouists. 

ISth.  And  lastly  it  is  employed  in  posthumous  titles,  as  referring 
to  the  completion  of  one's  fame  after  death,  and  to  a  superstitious  fond- 
ness for  ghosts  and  spirits,  while  living. 

Taking  all  these  meanings  together,  we  are  compelled  to  dissent 
from  the  position  that  Ling,  with  the  addition  of  Shfng,  Would  be  a 
good  translation  for  the  Holy  Sprit.  We  know  from  experience  what 
a  propensity  there  is  in  the  human  mind  to  overlook  the  personality  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  and  to  consider  him  merely  in  the  light  of  an  affla- 
tus, an  attribute,  or  an  eastern  hyperbole  ;  and  were  a  term  employ- 
ad,  which  means  principally  the  subtile  influence  of  nature,  and  occurs 
chiefly  in  the  adjective  form,  we  fear  that  the  future  neologists  of 
•  China  would  not  fail  to  make  a  handle  of  it,  to  pervert  the  views  of 
the  expected  cwnverts  in  this  important  country.      For  the  same  rea- 

,  son,  we  should  object  to  the  use  of  the  wordJSl^fung,  wind,  or  ^|^  k'h^, 
^  which  latter  is  however,  preferable,  as  referring  to  the  breath  of  nature, 
^nd'the  energy  by  which  all  nature  is  produced  and  agitated  ;  while  the 
former  only  conveys  the  idea  of  wind,  custom,  and  the  influence  of  the 
sages  ;  but  to  all  these  we  have  the  same  objection,  viz.  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult or  imposible  to  attach  the  idea  of  personality,  individuality,  or 
separate  and  distinct  action  to  either  of  them,  while  all  of  these  can  be 
predicated  of  the  word  Shin,  which  not  unfcequently  means  a  spirit,  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 
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